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VSO TBMBRB, NKO TIMIDld. 

ON THE CANON OP SCRIPTURE.* 

«f rtmew of D. Mi, *SaL Sender* $ Mh^ndluvg von freyer Vfitet^ 
suekung dea Canan^ nebst Jintwort S^e. A dissertation for a 
free inquiry into the canon^ with an answer to the TubtngSn 
defence of the Apocalypse, Hall. 1771, pp. S9S, 8vo.— — FoTii. 
with answers to reviews of the firsts Byur»J.8,Seimler* HnUL 
i77S, pp. 640, 8vo. Translated from the Qerman of John 
David JIichaelis.-^Orientalische und Exegetiche^ Blmiotheh. 
Vieil. Hi. Frankfurt am Mftyii. 177S. 

jLhis book will give no small trouble to reviewers, for it is al- 
ways difficult to understand exactly what Dr. Semler would say; 
and yet the man, who must ask so much indulgence for his style, 
is so severe upon critics, that one can hardly expect to escape 
without being called simpleton, and his criticism foolish, if he 
should be so unfortunate as to contradict or misunderstand 
him* The modesty» with which he may express himself, wiU 

* [In the life of Setnler, vhich was presented to OurreaderA in the two 
first volumes of the Repository, there were many opinions of his, expressed 
by his btographer Etcbhom» from which, as was noticed then, the editor 
dissented. Some of those were his views of the canon of scripture, which 
we think are ably refuted, by Miehaelis, in the following review of one of 
Semler's principal works. At the same time, we would observe, that it 
mast be lesd with allowanos, as there appears to have besn a penoad 
#oldness between Miehaelis and Seialsr. £d.] 

VoL IV. No. 1. 
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be no protection against this, for Dn Semler goes so far as to 
reproach this very modesty, in one of his reviewers, by bestow- 
ing on him the ironical epithet • 0tftn9m* I may consider the 
treatment of Dr. Walch* as an earnest of what I am to expect, 
and read in Dr. Semler^s repf|r'to him, the answer which may 
be made to me. Pr.^ Walch reviewed the first volume of the 
dissertation, in the Journal published '^ this place; tad I must 
say, that I thought it a modest review.^ I could not speak for 
its justice, as there w^s ifo other copy of the dissertation in 
Gottingen. I was afterwards informed that the review pro* 
ceeded from the careful hand of Dr. Walch; that he con- 
suited with' two of Dr. demier's theological frietids, upon the 
subject of it, and gave it to one of them to read over, before 
it was printed, and to see th%it nothing was severely said. They 
pronounced, that it contained nothing severe nor erroneous, 
and it was printed. It has be Ai the habit of wit^ to put into 
the tno;uths of all the bver-SKealoos orthodox disputing with 
Jopfbnents, **the Lord rebtilce thee, sdtah.'* As most theolo* 
.igians have done with language like this, it were well that those, 
%h6 latitat them, were done with it too. Bat Dr. Semler 
^iU b^Ve it used in earnest, as well as in jest, and in replyibg to 
Dr. Walch, who perhaps had misunderstood him. Dr. Setnler, 
page 308, exclaims — ^^^the Lord rebuke thee, satan, I appeal Jto 
ihe omniscience and majesty of the Deity, and protest against 
the evil conscience of a dishonest reviewer." — ^*Ignorance, mar- 
vellous ignorance,' (with all the variations df which those, who 
understand this kind of writing, are capable) ^Gbttingen verbiage,^ 
&c. are indeed the common epithets bestowed upon reviewers 
and reviews. These are applied with such assurance, that cif- 
ten, where the question is not upon the interpretation of partit- 
ular words (for then there might be some propriety ia the re- 
(monatrance, though not in this mode of expressing it) but uppn 
•Dejects of getieral history and theology, we are answered by the 
•fcbncliisive 8neer-^**the reviewer doufbdess knows better tliatt 
1.^ This is an expression, varied perhafis inform, df which Dr. 

<f. wi^pt. Walch WMk'a profeMorat 6«tdiigtfiv«nd tbt aolbor oMiiataria 
Homeritidia, and observationea-de Saelntia* He i» apolfen of by £ichhoni>aa 
a man of minute diligence and accuraqr. See Repoa. t61, ii« p. 64» Jto.} 
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Semler is veij fond; and he seems to wonder, bonSJide^ that 
any one should affect to know better than he. Of good man* 
ners it is to no purpose to speak; for when Dn Semler hai 
complimented his adversaries with simpleton, satan, atid, in one 
of his books, with ass, he forgets not presently to ask heaven to 
forgive him;— and so no complaint is to be made, for no bari^ 
is done. Dr. Walch had the misfortune to say something about 
good manners, but gets his answer for it, page 380.-r-**There 
was no need of alt this circumlocution, to tell me Iliad express* 
ed myself without sufficient deliberation, and that I ought to 
ha\ e made an explanation." (He who asks explanations of Dr« 
Semler, if he be not an inquisitor, will get but a poor answer.^ 
^^It is my constant custom to task myself before God, for aH 
such failures, oversights, and errors, and to afflict myself for 
them in heart." Dr. Semler, it seems, is as severe Upon r.thersr, 
for violations of propriety, as upon himself, and woe to the mai^ 
whoindulges in ajest. The Jena reviewer made use of an 
expression, which most would think by no means unusual, of 
jesting. It is this — ^"at last Abraham makes his appearance.'** 
Dr. Semler was so offended with this, that he interrupts the 
piece where it occurs, which he is reprinting before his reply to 
it, with this parenthesis— ^*^It may be thought decent at Jena t6 
deal in jests, instead of serious learning." I can hardly con- 
ceive that decency was violated by the expression just quoted. 
But suppose Dr. Semler were so nice in his morality — -Which 
he is npi — as to hold every jesting word to' be sinful; he ought to 
have supposed and hoped, that the Jena reviewer had followed 
his own example, and asked heaven to forgive his trifling ex- 
pression; and that he said ^'Abraham makes his appearance^' 
instead of ^^ Abraham is named," or ^'mention is made of AWa- 
ham.*' ' . 

And is all this passion and all this confidence the Way to 
truth? It is not indeed impossible to jTall, even by such means, 
upon conclusions that are true; but a little more coolness and 
less compassionate wondering at the ridiculous delusion of 
those, who forsooth know more than we, would conduct us to 
those conclusions more certainly, at least render us less sUsfii- 
cious to die reader, who inquires with us. The reader may exr 
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pect perhaps qf me as serious an accusation of Dr. Semler, as 
may be found in some of the reviews, of which he complains: 
fhat I should denounce him as a deist and a denier of the in- 
/ipiration of the whole Bible. This I shall not do. After 
l-eading th^ explanation, which he gives of his opinions in 
the second volume, I can only suppose that he has been misun- 
ider8U>od. For this the reviewers are not to blame, since in the 
hurry pf his z^bI he did not express himself distincdy, and 
jieemed to deny more than he intended to. At least I am as- 
sured by Pr. Walch, that he had no intention to accuse Dr* 
3emler of heresy, but really understood him in the light, io 
which he reviewed him. More of the learned received the sam^ 
impressions. Qne of the principal causes of his obscurity is the 
ibl]oiYing:-T-rDr. Semler every where speaks, as if he were in the 
presence of theologians of the last century, or at least of th^ 
first thirty years of this, and was opposing their opinions. This 
he avows in his reply to the Gottingen journal, es^pressly say- 
ing — ^''Quenstaedt's the nnan^'^^and quoting his words, and 
those of other old theologians, to prove against the review of Dr. 
Walch, that protestant divines had really taught the doctrine, 
denied in his dissertation. Now it is most true, that these the- 
ologians have handled the proofs of the truth of the Christian 
religion and the doctrine of the canon of the scriptures, vtxy 
illogically. I sympathise with Dr. Semler, for I remember in 
,iny younger years, that I could derive no satisfaction from 
them, pof the lectures of the late Baumgarten, upon the evi- 
dences, or the canon of christian!^. I have ofted wondered 
how the taste for these: books had passed from one to another, 
and that eyen now some theologians would recommend to their 
students, as inexhaustible sources of theological knowledge, the 
dogma.ti^al and polemical works, which were produced at an 
age, when there was no true philosophy or philology in Ger- 
many:— r-Works >^hich I must copfess had nearly unsetded my 
faith, as I referred to and consulted them. Such works are 
perpetually quoted and refused by Dr. Semler. ]^Iow it is most 
true, that our religion has, since the date of them, assumed s^ 
Bew forin. To this the deists, by their attacks of revealed relig- 
l^m^ have unintentionally contributed* They have compelled th^ 
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friends of Christianity to examine the subject anew, unprejudic-; 
edly, and rationally, to demand no longer, that the Bible should 
be received before its authority has been proved, to hold it the 
duty of every thinking man to make a serious inquiry into his 
religion, to give up the feeble arguments once emplpyed, and 
rely upon better ones, to rely upon the miracles and fulfilment 
of prophecy* Many therefore, who have not read the old the- 
logians, can hardly conceive that such doctrines were ever held 
by protestants, as Dr. Semler maintains to have been;-— and 
many, who have read them, but have long been familiar with 
a better theology, will forget that these old theologians are the 
opponents, with whom Dr. Semler is contending, and will find 
much that he says obscure, since they are accustomed to diiTer- 
ent views of the canon and its proofs, from those which the Doc- 
tor assails* 

What Dr. Semler's system upon the canon is, I cannot with 
certainty say. Perhaps he does not mean to announce, but to in- 
quire for a system, for he does not always express himself with 
equal positiveness. I will nevertheless represent the principal 
views, of which his system is composed, not without hesitation 
and the wish, that if I shall seem to have misunderstood him, 
he win not take it so unkindly as he has some other criticisims. 
First however I will quote from the preface to the second vol- 
ume one passage (p. 3.) *^I have collected the various opinions 
upon the canon in the first part of this second volume, that the 
remarkable diversity of expression and mode of proof upon the 
subject may appear; and to justify the conclusion, that there 
never has been any uniformity of decision, even among protcs- 
tant divines, .upon the canon, as there never can be a perfect 
agreement upon it among readers, who think for themselves." 
To the first i>oint I have nothing to object, as I have often main- 
tained, that the protestant Church prescribed no doctrine with 
respect to the contents of the canon, and that the question was 
therefore open to free inquiry* As to the second, Hhat there 
never can be a perfect agreement upon the subject among readers, 
who think for themselves,' though it is saying a little more than 
I should choose to say— I receive it with thanks; claiming only 
g place among these thinking readersi and begging that Dr* 
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Semler wiQ not think it hard^ if I do not perfectly agree' with 
bim in many respects, and take the liberty of expressing my 

• dissent* 

And now for the system of Dr. Semler, or his essay toward 
a system, as it has appeared to me. I would repeat, that it is 
possible I may have misunderstood him, and diat, should he 
say — ^'this is not my opinion,' I shall cheerfully allow him the 
benefit of the maxim — ^^'quisque optimus verborum suorum in- 
lerpres." The following then I take to be Dr. Semler's opin* 
ions:— 

1. It is not only lawful, but laudable, to come to the exam- 
ination of the canon with doubts; if we mean to discover the 
truth, and not to take for granted the thing in question. It is 
possible that we now receive in the protestant churches some 
books for canonical, which are not. 

If this be his opinion, I agree with him. Nay, I can go far- 
ther than I will certainly say Dr. Semler does: it is the duty of 
every reflecting mind to examine, with care, the foundation of 
all its obedience to God and hope of future happiness. Yet I 
do not condemn him, who does not thus examine, but trust that 
his sin of credulity, in so important a thing, (will be forgiven if 
it be tiot rather a sin of weakness) as other sins of ignorance were 
forgiven to Abraham and will be to us. All reflecting theologians 
also agree, that ^4t is possible that we should now receive, in the 
protestant churches, some books for canonical, which are not.'' 
They have been moved with an honorable sentiment of discon- 
tent, (at which Dr. Semler himself cannot be ofiended) and 
have held it as a calumny, that Dr. Semler should state this po- 
sition as something not generally allowed, and affect to inform 
them and the public of it, as if it had not long been believed 
and taught. Upon this point there is, page 239-r-i256, a violent 
attack upon Dr. Walch, who had asserted, that ^*he at les^t 
knew no protestant theologian, who forbade a free inquiry into 
the canon." Dr. Semler really seems to be better acquainted 
with the theologians of the former century, than of. the present 

' time. He is indeed not to be blamed that he entirely omits 
the testimony of the moderns, and it is a piece of honesty to 
confine himself to the writers with which he is most familiar* 
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In the present case he quotes the words of some ancient 
vines, who, to say the truth, are now out of fashion, but who 
expressly declare, that a Christian should believe the BiUe, • 
without inquiry; and should collect the proofs of its inspiration, 
only to confound the infidel, or succor those, who are tempted 
of the devil. According to them therefore an inquiry, or a 
rational doubt before one believes so great a thing as the divine 
origin of a book, is a temptation of satan. I have already said 
how little satisfaction these authors afforded me, in my youth, and 
how much I was disgusted with their inconclusiveness, in their 
proofs of the divinity of the religion or of the inspiration of the 
canonical writings. I leave therefore to others, who are fonder 
than I am of Calovius, Quenstaedt, and even Deutschman, to 
vindicate and explain their words. The point they maintain 
and would prove belongs not to an exegetical journal, but to 
the history of opinions: and demands moreover a tedious peru- 
sal ot their writings, in order to attain their precise views. But 
it is now thirty years since these inquiries into the canon have 
been not only permitted and recommended, but enjoined. 
Nay, in a lecture upon theology it was declared, that such 
inquiries were incumbent on every one, and th^ he, who, 
through neglect of them, should miss of the true religion, 
would be eternally damned. Now an uninstructed observer of 
Dr. Semler's controversy, would think he was opposing doc* 
trines at this time prevalent, and conclude, that theologians of 
our day hold the opinions, which he quotes from Calovius 
and his contemporaries. It is true, in his preface to the second 
volume, Dr. Semler observes, that he wished to show that he 
was not the first, who permitted or recommended a free inqui- 
ry into the canon, by a collectioh of similar sentiments of older 
and more recent divines. The first indeed he. is not. But 
even this mode of disclaiming it contains a secret intimation 
that he virtually is, and leaves on the mind of the reader an im- 
prosioot that the inquiry is at least something rare, and that 
'Dr. Semler^ .in permittiqg it, is an exception to most iheolo- 
'jgians. 

2. Dr.^eniler tecognises, in the Bible, books' which are, 
strictly speaking, inspired by Grod; and in particular he fre- 
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quendy names as such, ia the Old Testament, the prophets and 
psalms* It is 'a mistake therefore of some, that they have 
thought he understood the Bible to be the word of God, in no 
other sense than any book, as the work of a heathen philoso* 
pher, which contains truth, though such as may be discovered 
by the light of nature, is the word of God. He expresses him- 
self so distincdy upon this, that no one, who is not prejudiced 
against him, can cherish a suspicion. 

3. Many writings, which we reckon at present in our canon, 
. are not inspired: there is here ho distinction necessary between 
inspiration and revelation (a distinction, to which Dr. Semler 
has been urged); they are in no sense divine. 

Whoever reads Dr. Semler without prejudice, would even, 
on this point, think favorably of him. He would think that the 
Doctor had met in certain books, thought to be canonical, as in 
the book of Esther, for instance, such difficulties as raised his 
doubts against all revelation: and that he knew not how else to 
. remove these doubts, than to distinguish between the different 
bodes of the Old Testament, to consider some as human and 
others as divine* Has he here rejected too much, or judged 
too rashly, there may be yet between him and those, who as 
rashly receive all as divine, a middle path, which is the truth* 
' 4» The books, which he rejects, or seems to reject, (for I 
cannot tell his opinion with certainty of all) are 

a* particularly Canticles, the book of Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, and Chronicles, . 

Did Dr. Semler stop here, the question would lose much of 
its importance, and many, who have been shocked at his disser- 
tation, would have been indifferent as to these books; yea, 
ready to resign them. For myself indeed I find no objection 
to the Chronicles; but if anyone cannot receive them as inspir- 
ed, because they are so full of genealogies — and this is Dr* 
Semler's principal objection* — or because their date is too 



* Dr. Semler seems to suppose that SUPaiil, lTiin.i. 4«— "NeitKer 
gire heed to fables and endless genealogies," and Titas UL d^^^fiot avoid 
IboUah ques^ons and genealogies," referred to the first chapters of the 
book of Chiunides. [The most spproved opinion is, we believe, that 8U 
Psol meant to condemn the fables of iho Cabalists. SdO 
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modem, or because they were not reckoned in the canon, m 
the time of Christ, we should lose nothing in doctrine or mo- 
rality, and they would retain an historical Valiie, though they 
were not inspired. In the books of Ezra and Nehemiadi too« 
the religious inquirer will meet many difficulties; and lose noth- 
ing of faith or morality if he cease to consider them as inspired. 
To similar considerations upon the book of Ruth, it may be 
added that it is doubtful, from the famous passage of Josephus, 
Lib. i. contra Apionem $ 8.^ whether, in the time of Christ, 
this book was accounted canonical. At least those, who con- 
sider it as one of the twenty two inspired books of Josephus, 
ace obliged to regard it as an appendix to the book of Judges, 
or the books of Samuel. If this were resigned, it would not 
affect the other books, whose inspiration is decided by the au- 
thority of our Saviour and St. PauU With respect to the books 
of Esther and Canticles, we may go a step farther. The friends 
of religion not only would lose nothing by removing them from 
the canon, but would gain much:^-so many objections may be 
made, which affect revelation in general, as long as Esther 
and Canticles are held a part of the canon established by 
Christ and St* Paul. And I must fairly say, for I have been 
desired to speak plainly, that I myself have great doubts upon 
both of these books; and that, if this be a sin, I must share the 
condemnation with Dn Semler. But I suppose the judgment 
of the straightest sect would be quite indulgent towards a 

• 

• [As this is a very important authority in the history of the canon, we 
subjoin a literal translation of it. Eusebius gives it also with small varia- 
tions. ''For we have not a vast multitude of disagreeing* and contradicto- 
ry books, but only twenty-two, which contain the history of all thne, and 
are justly credited. Five of these are of Moses, which contain the laws 
and the tradition of the origin of man, down to his death; a space little 
less than three thousand years. From the death of Moses to the reign of 
Artaxerxes, the king of Persia and successor of Xerxes, the prophets aflcr 
Moses relate the things, which were done in their times, in thirteen books« 
In four other books are contained hymns to God, and maxims profitiible to 
men. From Artaxerxes to our time, every thing has been recorded; bnt 
the books do not receive the same faith, as fhqse before named, because 
there was no longer a regular succession of prophets.'*—- There is some va« 
riation in the editions of Joaephus. This is taken from Havcrcamp*s, 
(which is the best), Contr. Ap. Lib. i. § 8. Ed.] 
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doubter of tile ioapinition of £sther aad Cantzdes.— Of the for- 
nwr I have elsewhere esqireased my opioioo; of the latter I 
woold wy^ that I consider it happy for our religion, and the 
cooseienoes of those who inviestigate it, that it is so hard to 
prove the Canticles to have been held canonical in the time of 
Christ, or to have been included under the holy scripture, or 
acriptiire, which Paul, 2 Tira« iii* 15, 16. declares to be inspir- 
ed. AH depends upon the passage, above alluded to, of Jo- 
aephua, where he divides the twenty*two books which the Jews 
held sacred inCo-— 1* five books of Moses — 2* thirteen prophets^ 
and<— 3. four books, which^ contain divine songs and morality* 
The book of Canticles must be placed among the last, il it be- 
longed,in his time, to the canon.* But the four poetical or moral 
books would seem to be Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesias- 
les$ so that no place is left for the Canticles, and the number, 
yoicr, shuts it from the canon* Hiis is so plain, that it has beexi 
fimiid necessary, in order to save the Canticles, to suppose that 
Josephua red^oned them and Ecclesiastes as one book* He 
could not have made a more extraordinary reckoning, consider* 
mg how different the books are in subject and style, and that 
the Canticles are in poetry and Ecclesiastes in prose* Indeed 
to call these two books one is such a desparate resort— that is 
not better than owning that Josephus forgot the Canticles in his 
enumeration of the poetical books; as he likewise no where, as 
I recottect, mentions it in his life of Solomon,, the author, and as 
it is also never quoted by Christ or his apostles. I hold it indeed 
to be a beautiful poem, and a relic of oriental antiquity, well 

• [The arrangement to whicb the twenty-two books are referred by 
£ichfaom, who holds all the books contested by Semler and also those 
contested by Michaelis to be canonical— a word however to which he affix- 
es a pecuUar sigrafication« is as follows:— 1. 1. five books of Moees:— II. 1. 
Joshua: — ^2* Judges and Ruth^^. two books of Sainuel:-«-4i two books 
of Kings:-— 5. two books of Chronicles:—^. Ezra and Nehemiah:— 7* Es- 
tlier:— & Isaiah:— 9>Jereniia]i's Prophecy and Lamentations:— 10* Ezekiels 
—11. Daniel: — 12. the twelve minor prophets:— 13. Job— IIL 1. Paalms:— 
2. Proverbs:— 3. Ecclesiastes:— 4. Canticles. Origen gives tlie same 
arrangement. Michaelis differs^ it seems, in not counting Ezra and Nehe- 
miah as one, whicb was tlie practice of antiquity. Eichhom's introduction 
to the Old Testament, voL i. p. 1U7 and 119« En.] 
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worth the attention of the scholar; but muaX confess 1 tfcoidd 
be willing not to find it numbered amomg the books held sacred 
in the time of Josephus, and whose inspiration was maintained 
by our Saviour. Allow that it has a moral tendency, so have 
many of the warmly coloured poems of Wieland, which yet t 
would not place in a collection of divine revelations. Grant 
that is from the pen of Solomon, for its style discovers it to be 
no later forgery, but the production of the gohien age of He* 
brew poetry, it is not therefore necessarily inspired. Solomon 
wrote [1 Kings iv. 12«] more dian a thousand songs; werelliey 
all inspired? — ^But ought not Dr. Semler to have made dieae 
remarks, and instituted this inquiry, before he rejected the CaiH 
ticlesf According to his system indeed, this was not necessary, 
for he decides what books are to be received or rejected, not 
according to the history of the Jewish canon, for he does not be- 
lieve that our Saviour and St. Paul established any, but simply 
from thtmr contents. According as the contents of a book seem 
edifying or not, he receives it or rejects it. The conscientious 
inquirer would have found more satisfaction in his cBssertation, 
if he had adopted a different method, and given the result of a 
really cautious examination. 

Here I would make a remark, which nearly concerns the 
merit of the question, as long as it is confined to the above 
named books. Christ and his apostles confirmed the canon of 
the Jews as it existed in their time; that is, left us the assurance 
that the books, then regarded by the Jews as inspired, really 
were insj^ired. Now the Jews divide the Bible into three parts, 
1 . The books of Moses: 2. The writings of the prophets, an>ong 
which were counted, besides Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekicl, and 
the twelve minor prophets, the books of Joshua, Judges, Sam- 
uel, and Kings:* 3. The Hagiography, upon which last they 
were not so unanimous — as some called its inspiration in ques- 
tion. Now if any one will reject the books of Kings, which 
belong to the second division, he must either contradict Christ 
and his apostles, or else maintain, \rith Dr. Semler, that Christ 
and his aposdes did not intend to confirm the inspiration of the 
books held sacred by the Jews. In this case however, we 
* See note, pftg« 10. 
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should be left io great uncertamtf as to the contents of thejOld 
Testaoient; since it is not every one, who will venture, with 
Dr. Semler, to pronounce on so important a question as the in* 
Bpiration of a book, merely as he thinks it to be or not to he edify* 
ing* 3ut if on the other hand one deny the inspiration of Can* 
ticks, Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esthery and the books of Chron* 
icles, which are included widi others under the name Hagiog^ 
raphy, this would not affect the character of the two first parts 
of the Bible: the testimony of Paul and our Saviour would 
then be understood only of Moses and the Prophets, and these 
done be received as inspired upon the authority of their con- 
firmation. Neither need we lose all, that is included under the 
title Hagiography* We may distinguish between those booka^ 
which are quoted in the New Testament, as the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, and Daniel— <md those, which are not thus quoted; con« 
sidering the former as inspired, upon the authority of Christ 
and his apostles, and the latter as human compositions* Nor 
by the rejection of these books would the canon of the Old 
Testament be rendered uncertain, since the authority of all 
the rest would be the more surely established, as a source of 
knowledge, to all who receive divine revelation. 

b. Dr. 3einler seems to have objection^ to the inspiration of 
Daniel* 

I cannot find again die passage in his book, and only re* 
member that I did not understand whether he objected to the 
whole of Daniel, or to some chapters only. This would make 
an important difference. Christ has expressly quoted Dan. ix. 
27. as a prophecy. (Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark xii. 14). I must 
therefore trust that Dr. Semler would allow this chapter to be 
inspired. He may yet however suppose that some chapters 
have been interpolated into this book* Those, against which 
critical objections would most obviously be suggested, and 
which a conscientious friend of religion would first examine, 
are the third and fourth, the last of which is wanting in the Sep* 
tuagint version.* But it is not of these chapters, that Dr« 
Semler seems to speak, but rather of those, which contain the 
prophecies of the empires. These he may have thought tOQ 
* * Jerom i^nuirkB this on Daniel m 1^ 
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apocalj^tical, bat he does not express himself distinctly on 
the subject. This is inexcusable in an Inquiry into the pan- 
on, and no compensation is made for the want of such distinct* 
ness, by long extracts, which prove nothing, from the old theo- 
logians, and the fathers. 

c« The books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings appear 
to be held uninspired by the Doctor, though he does not reject 
them so expressly as those marked a. page 8« ^ 

That this is going much farther, than to reject the books of 
Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and the Chronicles, has been 
already hinted. The remark of Dr. Semler, in his preface^ 
that there never can be a perfect agreement upon diis subject 
among readers who think for themselves, recurs to my mind* 
I doubt not there are many, who, though they h^^ve their diffi- 
culties upon Canticles and the book of Esther, will now claim 
die privilege of thinking readers, and say, that they can follow 
Dr. Semler no farther. Especially as against the books of 
Joshua, and others named, no objection is made, but they con- 
tain a history indifferent to us, and which contributes nothing to 
our improvement or faith in Christ. 

Had Dr« Semler said that they contained a history incredi* 
ble to a rational man«— to himself,^-this would have been an ob- 
jection, and of a very different kind. Then a distinction might 
have been made between these books* Joshua, Samuel, and 
Kin^ would not have been affected by the objection, for there 
is nothing in them which a rational man cannot believe. The 
gomg back of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz is surely not 
impossible, to one who believes in miracles. The standing still 
of the sun, in the book of Joshua, is certainly not a thing be^ 
yond the power of Omnipotence. We may adopt too an ex- 
planation of it from Habakkuk,* and consider it an expression 
not literally to be understood, but borrowed from the poets, 
who celebrated, into the historian, who recorded the victory. 
The unprejudiced inquirer would find difficulties of an entirely 
different kind, in the book of Judges;f especially the account, 

* [Michaelis appears to refer to Habakkuk iiL 11.— *'And the sun and 
pnoon stood still in their habitation/* Ed.3 

I Dr. Semler often speaks of Mi^M^i and calls by that name the btstoiy 
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so often quoted but no where examined by Dr. Semler, of Samp* 
8on. Such an inquirer might be willing not to find this book 
in the canon. For myself, I confess I meet more difficulties in 
die account of Sampson, than in all the historical books of the 
Old Testament besides, the book of Esther alone excepted. If 
any one will promise to prove that, in the time of Christ, this 
book was not accounted among the inspired writings of the 
Jews, but obtained its place at some later period among the lar- 
ger prophets, as they are called, (n^siv^in D^N^u), I shall not only 
fisten to him with candor, but even with a prejudice in favor of 
his cause. He would deliver me from some objections to the 
system of revelation. For though our religion is confirmed to 
me, by miracles wrought and prophecies fulfilled, yet there are 
objections against the Judges, which I cannot remove. But 
for an examination, such as I would have of the various books 
of the Old Testament, one must not look to Dr. Semler. He 
rejects ail that does not please him. But till such an examination 
has«been instituted and resulted against the book of Judges, I 
for one, notwithstanding its difficulties, must continue to regard 
it as inspired. 

5. Even in the books, which Dr. Semler receives as divine, 
all is not inspired. The historical parts of the New Testmcnt, 

of Sampson. This is too indeflnite a name, to sug^pest to a rtflecUng read* 
er an objection against Uie inspiration of a book. A M.v§h Is not a falam 
history* which pretends to be a true one, but an instructive fiction, or, aa 
Dr. Semler has himself explained it, a ''natural relation.** Such natural 
relations or insti*iictiTe fictions might be given hy God— as the parables of 
Christ, for instance. Thete last Dr. Semler not only considers inspired, but 
because Dr. Walch thought he did not— he brealcs out into languaget 
which, out of respect to Dr. Semler and my reader, I forbear to repeat. 
Mv#«i then, according to him, are not marvellous relations, pretending to 
be true— in plain language, not falsehoods and lies. If Dr. Semler meant to 
attribute these last to the book of Judges, he would have done well to use 
an unambiguous word ia his native language, and to speak plainly enou^ 
to be understood. Why is he continually at his Latin and Greekp when ho 
professes to write a German book? My readers know that I have no fas- 
tidious nicety, which would exclude a foreign word, when it gives the 
sense more distinctly or concisely. But to mix up I«atin and Greek in a 
German book, when the dead language is more obscure and the German 
more precise, is— I wiU not say what* There are two sides to the quea« 
tion. 
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vbich do not aflfect U39 are not inspired^and only those portions 
which conduce to the good of the reader. In the books of 
Hoaes the history of Creation and of Balaam (if I understand 
him correcdy) is not inspired* He also either means to deny 
the divine appointment of the civil and ceremonial law^ or else 
expresses the New Testament doctrine that they are not bind- 
ing upon Chrisdans, so vaguely and obscurely, that the major- 
i^ of readers will find themselves unable to say, whether Dr. 
Semler is repeating the well known principle^ that the ceremo- 
nial law of the Jews is not obligatory on us, or whether he 
would maintain that the law of Moses was originally not from 
God. Whether this last is really his opinion, no one can tell 
so well as himself, and every one who reads him, without prej« 
udice, will allow him the benefit of the maxim already quot- 
ed— ^^quisque optimus verborum suorum interpres.'^ Whether 
Dr. Semler woidd also maintain such a distinction between the 
different portions of the Prophets and Psalms, or as he calls it, 
from 2 Tim. ii. 15,such a ^Mividing of the word,^ I cannot say* 
Here I must aver, that I know not how, upon these views, 
the Bible can continue a principium fidei. If we are to sup^ 
pose that in the same book there exist not passages interpolated, 
s^ which criticism might detect, but authentic portions from 
the hand of the author which are not inspired, how is it possi* 
Ue to decide of other passages that they are inspired! ^It [leases 
roe-«-it seems edifying to me — I should be improved by it|*-^ 
these are no criterions of inspiration to the inquirer. And sup- 
pose a passage, which seems all this to me now, should hereaf- 
ter strike me difTerendy, should contain, in my opinion, a mo- 
rality too severe or too indulgent, and in either case therefore 
ftlse and injurious, I must reject it. Scripture ceases thus to 
be to me a source and foundation of knowledge, and my own 
independent views are the only source left me by which I must 
decide qn divine revelation itself. St. John teaches, according 
to the exposition of Dr. Semler, in the first chapter of his gos- 
pel, in the clearest manner, the true and eternal Deity of Christ. 
Nqw if I were a Socinian, I might think that this first chapter 
was not inspired, for that instead of containing any thing, wUch 
would conduce to my improvement, it would lead me into idol- 
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atiy. I need not therefore, in diis case, contradict thial (yaaaage 
of John; I need not give it a different exposition from th^ of 
Dr. Semler;— *I may szfy that I consider the other parts of St» 
John as inspired, but as for this, it will not improve me, it will 
lead me into idolatry, and it is not from God. This is the real 
consequence of Dr* Semler's principle. 

Only let any one consider what would be his course widl 
respect to the Koran. I trust I have nb reader so weak, that he 
would hesitate a moment to deny the inspiration of the Koran, 
should it be offered to his acceptance. And what would be his 
reason for denying the inspiration of a book, which certainly 
contains much that is edifying— hymns to God, counsels to men^ 
the religion of nature, the resurrection of the dead, and future 
judgment? He previously assumes—whoever admits into his 
book a single falsehood is not of God. Now he finds in the 
Koran a series of ridiculous historical falsehoods— that Moses, 
in the course of his traveb, came to a place, where the sun sets 
in a boiling well (or, as others render it, in a mud-puddle);that 
Haman was the prime-minister of Pharaoh— that he oppressed 
the Jews in Egypt, and built the tower of Babel to kill the Deity 
—that an angel flew against this tower so violendy, as to over* 
turn it; that Maria, the sister of Moses, and Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, were the same person, and that Joseph, when he dxs« 
covered her pregnancy, exclaimed ^Maiy, thou sister of Moses 
and Aaron, how is this.*'* He therefore rejects the Koran as 
clearly the work of a detected impostor. Mahomet used to 
complain, when the Arabians in his time pointed out contra- 

* [MichseliB ieeiOB here to have been misled by the Latin tranglations 
of the Konui«->that of Sylburgiiis perhaps. Accordin|^to Reland and Sale» 
the passage is *'Mary» thou sister of Aaron:** Moses not being added. 
The Mahometan doctors, at we are told by the two Arabitta Just quoted* 
and ako' by Herbelotr deny that this AanNi was Moses* brother-^they say . 
that it was another Aaron. Though Herbeiot adds, '^indeed it is not im- 
probable that Mahomet might thus have grossly blundered, lor this is not 
the only place in the Koran, which gives ground for such a suspicion."— 
With respect to Haman also, the Mahometan eommentators maintaun and, 
Reland allows that the Haman of the book of Esther is not meant* See 
Sale's Akoran Surat. six. 39, and Reland on ths Mahometan ttlifiso^ 
book lit p. 79-^83. Ed] 
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dictions in the Kofan, that the devil was busy ht sttgge«tfiig «6 
him passages of all kinds, which he often wrote down wiih 
Aose which were divine; and that this was the case with all 
prophets. He desired thetti not to doubt his divine mission^ 
on account of the errors into which he might therefore sofnis- 
times fall, but to give the credit of them to the devil, from 
ithence they came, and hold fast what was divine* Biit cei^ 
tidnly the diffiest would not be so credulous as to be satisfied 
with tills: he would answer-^^Mahomet, thou art an ihapostolr 
by thy own confessionl' CsAi the Bible be tried in any oth^ 
way by the unprejudiced inquirer? Now if tlie books of Moses 
contain history, which has no divine authority — ^diis is enough; 
— ^it is a human production* You may persuade Children, btft 
not philosophers, that what you shall select from it as profitable 
and edifying is itispired. This applies still more forcibly with 
respect to the ritud and civil law of Moses. If these were not 
given by the immediate authority of God, Moses, who com*- 
moidy begins»-^*Then ^aid tiie Lord to Moses, toy to IsraeV* 
and declares tiie law to have come from Deity himself on titfe 
mount of Sinai, is a false prophet, a deceiver of the Jewish nft- 
tion. If tiiis be hb character in Dr. Semler*s opinion, the 
Doctor is veiy kind, to become his accomplice with all his ex- 
hortations to free inquiiy, and to receive a part of his books as 
divine^ But I do not tielieve Dr. Semler would say what he 
now seems to say. He has Very unphilosophically confounded 
two different things, ^titgti the positive law of Moses is obliga^ 
tory only on the Israelites, and not on lis,^ (a thing which I am 
far from denying, as I have often asserted it myself, and as it b 
plainly expressed in the works of Baumgarten) and^^Hhe pos- 
itive laws of Moses are not divine.' Let me illustrate thb by 
an example^ which I shall select as much as possible in accom- 
modation to Dr. Semler's mode of thinking. Christ gave his 
apostles many injunctions, when he first sent them to preach 
the gospel, (Matt, xi.) which were suited to the circumstances 
of the time. Are these injunction^ binding on us. I doubt 
not Dr. Semler will say, no. But were they any the less given 
by Christ to the aposties? Now if this instance be applied t6 
the case of the positive law of Moses, I would ask whether, 
VoU IV. No. 1. 8 
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because thb law is Qot biadiog oa U9, it U therefore not from 
God? 

6. The foundation of these views of Dr. Semler is this 
principle— that nothing, which does not contribute to the 
general improvement of men in faith^ cannot be from God^ 
since God gives nothing unpro&uble. Now asj this and that 
hiatorjr^ which only oonccms the Jewish nation^ and the positive 
law which docs not bind us, contribute nothing to the univer- 
sal improvement of the human heart, they cannot be inspired* 
•Dr. Semier would therefore have a selection from the Bibloi 
in which all these unprofitable portions should be omitted— the 
history of the creation among the -first;*— and would have that 
part only read, which conduces to improvement. 

This principle should have a more thorough lexamination 
than the limits of a review can pve it. I will only make a few 
remarks^-not wholly new— and submit them to the reader 
and the inquisitive Dr. Semler, for their leisurely reflection. 

That (me should not insist upon childrens' reading the 
whole of the Bible, but allow them to pass over the tedious 
parts^ as the genealogies, is a harmless counsel, but by no means 
a new one, nor one that need be given with so nuich jealoua 
caution. It is an old recommendation, a n old practice. I 
object not to it. 

But this selection from the Bible, thb dissuasion, or, at 
least, dispensation from reading the whole, appears to me to 
be highly unphilosophical; and inconustent widi the duly of ex^ 
amining revelation. I speak not oithe duty, whose penalty 
was the loss of future happiness (see page 7), but of the real 
duty of a thinking man. And this must be-r4f he is to receive 
any thing as a divine revelation— to read through and thorougi^ 
ly examine the whole book, or the series of books, which is al- 
leged to contain this revelation* Xfdemon8tvahieerroni^q;>ear 
$m^ these would show themselves, if any where, in Dr. Sem- 
^lers opitted parts, especially in the historical) it would be un- 
{dulosophical and irrational to receive the rest as inspired; and 
the reflecting man must decide, as in the case of the Koran. la 
it not remarkable that Dr. Semler, in a book, which he has 
written to recommend a free inquiry, ahoidd absolve Christians 
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from that' dutjr of inquiry, which philosophers, and at least half 
die theologians impose upon them, and insist upon their receiv* 
ing the part of the *BiUe, which may improve their minds, as 
not only 'true, but divine and inspired— ixdthout the least trial 
of the rest? Suppose now one were instructed in the manner, 
which Dr. Semler recommends, to believe that the edifying 
and profitable parts only of the Bible were inspired, and an op- 
pdser of religion should say to him:-^^^in the very book, from 
which diis is taken, there are the most insipid and marvellous 
histories^^^such for instance as Voltaire affected to find in the 
Bible, or even some Christian expositors have* ignorantiy set 
forth)— '^but they have been hidden from you." The Christian 
would see, upon firist view of former versions, that it is true 
that miraculous accounts more or less marvellous bad really 
been left out of the book of extracts, which he had been taught 
to read and reverence, would pronounce Christianity at once 
an imposition of the priesthood, and be indignant at the device, 
which had passed a part of a book upon him for the whole. I 
would not by any means impute to Dr. Semler the design of 
such an event; but if his plan were adopted^^^which it never 
will' be, while there are reflecting hitnds, which will read for 
themselves and examine the whole>-«-the Christian, so instruct- 
ed, when he discovered how much and what had been omitted 
fai his book of extracts, woidd think of nothing but an impo- 
sition, and disdain to bestow on a religion, which had been thus 
obtruded upon him, a ffirther examination* 

' Dr. Semler is disgusted with that, which is useless, with a 
history, which concerns only the Israelites. He regards such a 
history with a national prejudice, which he would impart to 
the reader, by a liberal use of the title Jewish history, and its 
usual' attendant epithets; and which finds encouragement in the 
contempt, under which the Jews have labored for seventeen 
hundred years,* and so early as the Greek and Roman writers. 
Of this prejudice against this nation, I will only say, it is 
unjust-— unjust even to die appellation. Jews and Israelites 
are different. But not to contest a namet there has been 
such a change in fortune and refinement in nations, that the 
contemptuous designation Jewish is really but an ill-chosen 
* [This was written fortjr yean sgo^ En.] 
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cpiditt fior d» bradkes, w1k> Uved £rom t«ia thoiwmi fim 
hundred to. three tbousand years ago« sind left us such ihqquk 
i^^enta of refifi^ement as Job aod tbe Psalms* Only let a mwi 
peruse th^se books^ parti(xilarly Job, aud.Qoi^pare tbem ia efe^ 
^ance or iufonnation) with the writinp of Dr« Semkr^ and hi; 
will say that thcDoctpr oould as soon ham fiu^ed thq odqs oC 
Horace^ as them. Qr. Sender might speak with soo^ respect 
pf this ancient na^on* Qur fore-£subers» aye, and the Greaka 
^nd Romany were barbarians, at the time when this qalion prot* 
duced these monuments of taste and philosopby* He who uim 
derstands them must nef ds be astioni^bed, to find another civile 
V?;ed world esisfeing sa long before the civilized worlds with 
which we are acquain^d. 

To havc' done therefore with the name of y^wisko^De^ 
$emler is disgusted with the unprofitable and imedifying hiat)0?v 
xy of tbe Bible* But has he considered the subject phitosoph^ 
ically! He that does so considtar it, wiU find much of the his^ 
^ry important II ■which otherwise w^uld seem of tilde value; 
especially if the book» which contains it, be sanctioned 
by divine autbori^* • The impsovemfnt of the heai^ is 
Bot exclusively produced, by addnesfing the inteUect. Wo 
ipnnt instructicm ia di^tyi and this instruction ia one importapt 
part of revelation, particularly as philosophers of anclcQt an4 
9iodem times are so divided on the q^iestions of moirals* At 
least then he, who is no philosopher, needs lostrucliQQ in mori 
ab from his Maker;, and he, who is a true philosopher, will 
receive such instruction with submission, as soon as the vwe- 
ladon is confirmed to him as divine* On this point the B»l« 
history, even of sms and iniquities, ia very fruitfuL«--Dr« Sem* 
ler somewhere complains that so many of the accounts dwell 
upon transgressions and sins* It is true that many of them doi 
but is there no advantage in reading the piogcess of an ofiencc 
against the divine law, and the record of its punishment? Even 
the genealogies in the books of ChxonideSt upon which Dr« 
Semler is so severe— probably without ever having paid them 
the attention they deserve, for they certainly present the student 
with nmch unexpected knowledge-->fJu)w important a connexion 
ip^,thf9y not have^ on that accounm with morals! I will on^ 
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tfibx to m 9xamfit whick I have adduced in aaodber place;^ 
and add a ntw one keve* Revealed veUgm is aoaaewhat oaft- 
ccmed in the inoral character of David* The eaemica of re* 
Tifpon have attacked it here^ and, because David waa declared 
^ be a man after God'a heart, have exerted theoKelves t^ 
prove that he waaa wicked tjraat, aod thus to discredit reveal* 
ed religion in respect to itamoraliqr. One of the acciisations 
agu^ist lum ii, that he extiipaied the fauniljr of Saul, to secure 
Us possession of the throne he had usurped* Now- the geoeak>« 
gr of the book of Chroaiclea refutes this accusation*! It is only 
to be nrgretted that the genealogical chapters, wlueh contain 
such a treasure of luatorical knowledge, should have been so 
litde studied by the learned* I have myself derived so much 
from them, duft I have ahrays reoommended it to my pupils 
not to pasa diem over in a cursory way, because they are full 
of narnes^ Yet I would not say, that every thing learnt from 
them is morally profitable; and only add that I doubt whether 
itusiy are referred to in the texts of Paul, which Dr* Semler ap« 
plica to tfaenu 

The mpst important remark ia, that the divinity of revealed 
religioi^ depends (not indeed according to Dr* Sender's prioci^' 
ple,» which I shall presently notice) upon facts;, upon miracles al« 
leged to have been done, and prophecies fulfiUedl Whethev 
diese facts are r e a l" w hether the ancient book, which relasea 
die rainngtesi was suficiendy contemporaneoua with them, and 
whether the prophecies were really made before their fulfil- 
ment, we, who live at this later day, could not tell if we had 
not a series of Jewish htstoxy down to the Babylonian Captivi* 
ty: lor the Asiatic history of the Greeks, as far as it has any 
certainqr or comiexion, is later in its date, beginning with 
Cyrus* AUow therefore that the Ustory from Abraham to 
Cyrus, which we find in the Hebrew boo^ contained nothing 
calculated immediately to in^rove our minds, still it would be 
indispensable to confirm to us the truth of the fiurts upon which 
revested religicm depends* Here indeed Dr« Render would 
di&r from me, because he doea not found the proof of religion 
on minides wrought or prophecies fulfilled, and aduit I have 
* SeatsriEs iqponX^oirtli. t [^ Ckron. iitt«49r »• 39> S»> 
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therefore would be a question between him and phtlosoph« 
ical ifiquirftB into religion. But he has himself allowed, es* 
pecially in his remarks upon John, that there are several kinds 
of proof of the trudi of religion, that each may choose that 
which suits his pecufisr views, and that men of weaker minds 
may avml themselves of d»t of miracles. Such weaker minds, 
which God wiD not the less have to be saved, are very common* 
All philosophers*— Bonnett and Haller among them-— who have 
defended the truth of the Christian religion, are such* God 
did not give his revelation merely for Dr. Semler and Emesti, 
nor intend the way to eternal life for them alone. Allowing 
then that there are two sorts of eyes, the sharper, which can see 
the divinity of revelation with a glance, without the aid of 
proof from facts; and the duller, which must be aided by the 
medium of facts, it will appear to be useful diat hbtory other- 
wise unimportant— mere annals and chronology— should be re* 
corded in a book which is written by the command of God. 
Since, without such a history, we, of weaker minds, cannot 
convince ourselves of the inspiration of a single line of the Bi« 
ble, and stand in danger of placing it on the same level with the 
Koran, which also appeals to its moral influence and to perso* 
nal illumination— as proofii of its divinity, to die exclusion of 
miraq^ous testimony. So long then as Dr. Semler grants the 
value of the testimony of miracles to weaker minds— ^e se- 
ries of the Old Testament history is wordiy of a divine origin* 
By such an origin we do not understand an imme^ate revela* 
tion of the facts, for none would resort to this idea, in cases 
where the natural sources of history would answer the purpose, 
but we understand a divine command or direct impulse to 
write, and a preservation from all error. 

I would reconcile* Dr. Semler a little to diese histories, 
which seem so superfluous to him by a sentiment which is not 
original, but which I actually heard from a child of six years 
old: whether it was his own, or suggested by some school mas* 
ter, well versed in the human heart, I do not know. <^I dunk," 
said he,^he Bible is a very pleasant book; a child loves to read 
it, there are so many stories in it: God made it, as if he knew 
what one Ukes to read.'* This b true. A revelation projected 
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by a sealous theologian, whidi should contain notfaiiig but mor- 
al aphoriamfl, would be relished by few. A revelation should 
be contained in a book for common use: which the unlearned 
and the child can read with pleasure* If it is not all of this 
kind, it should be so in part. Stories are a vehicle of convey- 
ing moral truths, even to him who does not expect them* To 
attain this end it is not to be de m anded that each separate story 
should be pointed with its mofal, which is impossible in au* 
thentic history, but only th^t the series of the history should be 
beneficial in iu moral influence* It may be a quesdon whe- 
ther Dr. Sender has not thought more like a professor of the- 
ology, and the author of the bible more like a common father of 
mankind, and one who knows his cbildrens' hearts? 

But though it be granted, that some things in the Bible are 
not profitable to us, does it cease on that account to be from 
God* "We are not the only persons, for whom God intended 
his revelation* What is useless to us, may have been very 
useful to the Israelites, to convince them of the divinity of their 
religion, and to regulate the institutions of their state* If God 
was originally the author of this portion of the religion, does he 
cease to be its author because we find no profit in it? Does a 
passage in an ancient book, wUch is uninteresting to me, cease 
on that accoimt to be genuine, and from the hand of the author? 
Will the unlearned man who reads Dr. Sender's dissertation, and 
finds so many Latin and Greek passages in it, deny that the Dr* 
placed them there, because he cannot understand them? He 
would say rather Dr. Sender meant these words or these passages 
for better scholars than I. Let us take an example from the Bible 
itself* I fully allow that certain prophecies of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, concerning Edom, Aromon, Moab, and odier Arabian 
nations, of whose hbtory we are ignorant, neither conduce to 
my moral improvement, nor the confirmation of the truth of 
religion* Because we do not know enough of their history to 
say whether they were fulfilled or not* I learn from them 
merely facts of general knowledge or of a geographical nature; 
things which we do not look for in revelation. Yet be they as 
unbteresting to me as you please, still at the time they were 
given, they had their importance. On thtir fulfilment or nan* 
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(ulfiliiicnt must euitc wp^dra tiie rcocptioti of thcftc two pro- 
phets, as such, and the obligation ta conform to their tnoral 
precepts, and receive dieir prophecies relating to Chrtetiah 
fsiith and obedience. We may conceive of other benefits re- 
sulting to the people of the time, from the premonition of what 
awaited their nations. Now if God really imparted these pre- 
dictions to Idaiah and Jeremitdi, and proved this by their ful- 
filment; this fact cannot be changed. They cannot cease to be 
Inspired, because diey are now useless. All that follows, as it 
is to be hoped Dr. Semler himself will allow, is that we mscf skip 
tiiem in the perusal, if we please. This is done by many, with- 
out waiting for Dr. Sender's permission— by those, who ought 
not to do it, public instructers. The reading even of those pro- 
phecies is in many respects usefuL If a doubt is suggested by 
one's self, or an opposer of religion, whether there may not 
here be plainly a false and unfulfilled prediction, it is his duty to 
examine into it and see. VHioever would not receive Jeremi- 
ah and Isaiah, upon the bare authori^ of others, but Woidd ex- 
amine for himself, as Dr. Semler recommends, should read these 
prophecies witii' the rest. They should be read to see whether 
they do not include a prophecy of Christ, or as some interpre- 
ters suppose, of events yet future, but about to take place. At 
any rate a religious teacher, who would afibrd his people solu- 
tions of doubts, and answers to objections, who is employed 
and supported to do this with ability, should tiionmghly read 
and examine these less important prophecies. 

7. Dr. Semler does not allow that Christ and his a|postIe8 
meant to confine the books, which were received as divine in 
tiieir time by the Jews, as such. When they quote them, he . 
considers it as being done MT«vl(#irty, and because the Jews con- 
fessed their autiiority.' In the principal text, 2 Tim. iii. 16,h6 
omits the kai, and considers «w9i y^n^ hwwwrrH^ as the subject 
of the proposition, and to be rendered ^all inspired scripture;' 
supposing that Paul meant to say, not that all scripture was in- 
spired, but to intimate, that it was a criterion of inspired scrip- 
ture, to be profitable for doctrine, reproof, &c. to make die 
heart better, and that accordingly those parts of the Bible, which 
will not stand this test, are not inspired. 
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This text is the point of the controversy. Now I differ in 
opinion upon it from Dr. Seoiler., and consider the mm, for the 
omission of which not a single Greek manuscript can be certain- 
ly adduced, as genuine. The versions which omit it« are all re- 
lated to each other, and cannot therefore be considered as in- 
dependent testimonies, llie Latin fathers, Tertullian for in- 
stance, are equally out of the question, since nothing appears 
from their quotations, but that the particle jmm, whose meanings 
are so numerous, ^as not literally rendered into the Latin ver- 
sion by an ct» All depends therefore upon the Greek fathers, 
who are quoted for the omission of MM.'«-*Clemens Alexandri- 
Bus and Theodore of Mopsuestia. But the words of the for- 
mer are-^o speak within bounds-*-equivoca], (I think indeed 
in favor of jmh, but cannot give my reasons here,) and Theo- 
dore is not quoted directly, but through the medium of a Latin, 
Facundus, who probably corrected the texts of scripture which 
he found in Theodore according to the Latin version. The in- 
vestigation of this ixpportant text, which is becoming still more 
so, is too multifarious to be embraced in a review, Bxxd demand^ 
a separate volume. Perhaps some of Dr. Semler^s opponents 
will undertake the inquiry, and. there is on that account die less 
need. of my pursuing it here.* 

8. Agdnst the supposed sanction by Christ and his apos* 
des of the Jewish canon, Dr. Semler adds the objection, that at 
the ume,die opinions prevailing upon the canon were very differ- 
ent. The Samaritans received only the five books of Moses. 
The Sadducees probably received no more, at least not all the 
books, which the Pharisees held divine. The Alexandria^ 
Jews, on the other hand, reckoned into their canon the books of 
our Apocrypha, which they found in their copies of the Sep- 

C* The authorities on this text, as Griesbacfa gives them, are as f6U 
lo«rs:--K«i is omitted by the Syriac veraion, the Arabic of Etponius, 
the Arabic of the Ployglott: by Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen «ome» 
times, Theodore of Mopsuestia in Facundus: by TertuUian, Ambrosiaster^ 
Pelagius, Cassiodorus, by an anonymous author in Cyprian, and an anon- 
ymous author in Ambrose. One Codex Barberianus adds wriv after mm^ 
Vfhach therefore afftcts the assertion of Michaelis, that no Greek MS. is for 
the einiasioik See Geddes' translatioo of the Bible, voL \u pp. 10, lU 
prefc Ed.] " 
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tuagint. So that the question would still recur, which of the 
prevailing opinions did Christ and his apostles sanction. 

I know not that the opinions of the Samaritans, are of any 

consequence here. Christ did not live among them, but among 

• the Jews, and in the texts, which are quoted to show that he 

confirmed the Jewish Canon, the Samaritans are in no way 

concerned. 

The question with respect to the Sadducees is of far greater 
importance, and is really two-fold. 1. Did the Sadducees re* 
receive only the books of Moses, and reject all the rest? and in 
case they received more than these, did they regard all die 
bopks, which Josephus, against Apion, declares to be inspired, 
as such, or did Josephus tell an untruth, when he said ^ all 
the Jews consider them as inspired tec" We probably shall 
have to thank Dr. Semler for exciting the attentionx>f the learn* 
ed, particularly of his opponents, to the question, and ui^g them 
to a thorough investigation. 

Especially the third point, viz. the Canon of the Alexandri* 
an and Hellenist Jews, who read the Bible in the Septuag^nt ver- 
sion, deserves a more systematical inquiry than it has ytt re- 
ceived: the more, as it involves a controversy between the Ro- 
manists and us. For if the Hellenist Jews reckoned the Apoc* 
rypha, which they found in their Greek version into the canon, 
the Catholic can very plausibly urge that St. Paul included it 
also under the name of Scripture, when in a Greek episde, to a 
man who must have been educated to read the scriptures 
in Greek, he says, ^ all scripture is given by inspiration of 

God.'* 

• • • 

Dr. Semler seems to have taken it for granted, without the 
trouble of inquiry, that the Jews at Alexandria considered the 
Apocrypha. as inspired. For the question is not about the 
Christians at Alexandria, who were of a later age, and whoie 
canon of course could not have been confirmed by our Saviour 
and St. Paul. Dr. Walch demanded, in the Gottingen review, 
a witness on whom we could rely, that the Alexandrian Jews 
received the Apocrypha* Dr. Semler was so offended at this, 
that he writes (vol. iL p. 352) ^ ^Whence do I know about ike Al- 
exandrian Jews?' We reviewers ask a sign, &c« Doubtlesa 
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there .is much which I know, and which the learned know; and 
which these reviewers and those like them know not*" He 
then refers his opponent to Origen, Jerom, Rufinus, and Au- 
gustine, to prove the attachment of the Christians at Alexandria 
to the Greek Apocrypha. But Dr. Walch was probablyacquaintp 
ed with these authorities, and did not ask about Christians, but 
Jews. He finally appeals, would you believe it, to MosHeim, cer« 
tsunly a very great man in ecclesiastical history, but without any 
pretensions to an acquaintance with Jewish antiquities, or orien- 
tal language. He it is, who is to make out Dr. Semler's point, and 
upon which Dr. Walch desired a testimony : meaning of course, 
that of a contemporary of the Alexandrian Jews. The passage 
which Dr. Semler quotes is in a posthumous work of Mosheim, 
his dogmatics. As all this will seem rather singular to the 
reader, I quote Dr. Semler^s words, which are p. 354, vol. ii. and 
speak of Alexandrian Jews. " The reviewer always knows 
less than he fancies. The fact was asserted in Mosheim's Dog- 
matics, long before my dissertation was written.'' — I add no 
more, for none of my readers will care to know what Moshtim 
may have said about the opinions of the Jews, in a work not pub- 
lished by himself.* Dr. Semler proceeds, " I need quote no far- 
mer; for those who are willing tolearn the truth, here is quite too 
much"— ^meaning those, who will take Mosheim's word for 
what happened 1 700 years ago, and that in what he least under- 
stood, Jewish histoty,) and for such as ouf quarrelsome re- 
viewer, who are so full of their questions, I could never give 
enough." But if Dr. Semler has really no authority more compe- 
tent than Mosheim's, the point must be investigated again, be- 
fore it is admitted. The writings of Philo would be verj'' use- 
ful here, as it would naturally be a previous question, what 
books did Philo, a Jew and an inhabitant of Alexandria, receive 
as inspired. He pronounces the books of Moses to be* pecu- 
liarly inspired, and quotes them oftenest: he quotes also the 
x>ther books of the Bible, and represents them as inspired. 
Any one may find the passages in the index to Mangejr's edi- 

* pMQolisieliay bjr dwelling upon the intimation that Mosheim'a dogmat* 
act was a pottfaimioaa worlCi aaemi to insinuate that it was not whoUiy ^u** 
thentie. £d.] 
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tion. I do not remember to hfive seen any apocryphal book 
quoted by him, at least not as inspired. But I will not speak 
with certainty, as I did not read his works with a view of as- 
certaining his canon. I should however be glad of more cer* 
tain information, and cannot but sincerely thank Dr. Semler for 
his gratuitous assertions, which will excite others to the inqui- 

ry.* 

9. Upon the proof from miracles of the inspiration of the 
canon, Dr. Semler places little reliance, and in his other wri- 
tings speaks of it, I know not whether as a Jewish weakness or 
superstition. I cannot say what his system of opinions on the 
subject is. He seems to grant the historical truth of the mir- 
acles; he allows that they may be a proof of the truth of reli- 
gion, especially to weaker minds. But he will not allow them 
to be proofs of the canon, because it does not appear that they 
were wrought to confirm the authority of the books, as books^ 
bu^ only to confirm the truth of the Christian doctrines in gen- 
.eral. 

Biit one would think that this would not apply to the books 
of Moses at least. If the miracles of Mosea are true, his books 
must be inspired. For the miracles prove him to have been a 
divine messenger, and he frequently asserts that God 'ordered 
him to say to the people what he recorded in his books, or to 
place in them this and that account and event. At least the 
particular passages, where he expressly says that God c^mand- 
ed him to write or to say thus and thus, must be allowed to be 
confirmed by his miracles, and among these are the collective 
civil, and ritual laws, which however Dr. Semler, if I do not 
misunderstand him, will not recognise as divine. Now if in 
^y book, especially in its very commencement, events are rc- 
lated«— as the creation for instance — which no reasonable writer 
would pretend to derive from any other source than inspiration; 

[• This subject has since been thorou^ly discussed in Germany. Dr.Hor- 
oemann, whose opinion is adopted and illustrated by £ichboni» showed the 
canon of Philo and of the Alexandrian Jews to be the same as our present 
canon of the Old Testament* It is also maintained by the last mentioned 
critic, that the Sadducees and Pharisees received the same caoon. Intxon 
lluction to the Old Testament, vol. i. 94—8. Ev] 
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we must needs believe that they were thus derived, if we ad- 
mit the miracles to be true, which sanction the veracity of the 
writer. 

The sacred character of the other books of the Old Testae 
ment depends very directly upon miracles— if not upon those 
which they themselves relate— *-at least upon those, which were 
wrought by Christ and his apostles. These divine messengers, 
who proved their legation by miracles, declared the holy scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament to be inspired. Now if Dr. Sem* 
ler will maintain that they did not so declare them', I own the 
miracles will not prove the inspiration of the canon for him'— 
till the question, as stated under Nos. 7 and 8, is decided. 

10. The only proper and convincing proof of the inspiration 
of the holy scriptures, or rather of the particular parts of them, 
which are inspired, is, according to Dr. Semler, derived from 
their contents — the moral influence of them. This he often 
says, and with a variety of expression; I therefore quote but a 
single passage (Vol. ii. p. 89) that the reader may have his own 
words. "The only proof, which can afford entire satisfaction 
to a candid inquirer, is the internal conviction, which those 
truths afford, that are unfolded in these holy scriptures; though 
not in all parts or every book of them. Tlie proof in short, 
which has been called in rather a vague application of scripture 
language {Rom. viii. 18.] the witness of the spirit in our spir- 
its. From this proof springs the fides dtvina." 

It would here be unsafe to accuse Dr. Semler of heresy; 
for it is most certain that many theologians, who consider the 
proof from miracles as a competent proof, do yet use the very 
language, which he does here. If he is wrong, or if he con* 
ceives revealed religion in its least favorable light, they have 
done the same before him. In one respect however those, who 
speak in this way of the witness of the spirit, would differ from 
Dr. Semler. They consider this witness as itself a proper su- 
pernatural influence, that our spiritual improvement is a real 
miracle, and that every one, who is convinced of the divine or- 
igin of revelation, must be so by a direct illumination. This 
Dr. Semler would hardly allow. Though these divines there- 
fore agree with him, that the internal excellence of Christianity 
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b ito strongest proof^ they differ in the important respect just 
stated* 

And here^I must remark, but without the least intention to 
diarge Dr. Semler with heresy, deism, or intentional under- 
mining of Christianity, of which he has been hastily aocused, 
that this internal proof does not appear competent to me— - 
that it amounts to no more than probable evidence. To what 
I have said to this effect on another occasion, I add the follow- 
ing:— *The truths, which are taught in scripture, are either such 
as are known by reason, or such as are not— for instance, the 
doctrines of the divinity of Christ, and of the atonement. The 
first, such as are known by reason, will be adopted by the cau- 
tious inquirer for truth, as soon as he sees them philosophically 
made out* But he is not therefore to consider the book, which 
contains them, as inspired, any more than the books of the an- 
cient sages, who may have taught the same truths. The latter^ 
the truths not known by reason, cannot be received as inspired^ 
nor even as true, till the divinity of the book, n hich contains 
them, is proved by other means. That they are noble doctrines^ 
interesting and profitable to the heart— as the doctrine of re- 
demption by Christ-is no proof of their inspiration. Because 
there are fictions which are also noble, and which guide the 
heart through error to virtue. And what if a doctrine be nat- 
urally repulsive, as those of the divinity of Christ and the trin- . 
it}', will it then afford this conviction of the inspiration of scrip- 
ture? 

Perhaps there are some opponents of Dr. Semler, whose 
reverence for the orthodox divines, whom he quotes, and who 
on this point agree with him, will lead them into per- 
plexity. I am not his opponent— on the contrary I coincide 
with him in many respects, as has appeared. But I have as 
little reverence or consideration, as he, for any theological book 
of doctrines, except die symbolical-«-and acknowledge even a 
less allegiance to them. I have therefore avuled myself as 
freely, as he, of the liberty of expressing my opinion of this 
proof of inspiration. 

I would recommend to Dr. Semler, when he resumes the 
inquiry^ to omit those abundant quotations from the old theo- 
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iogians, and etren from tho fatfaen, who> not undentaaifiiig He- 
brew, are incompetent witnesses in the case. I would have 
Dr. Semler's inquiries confined more strictly to the point.. This, 
I doubt not, is the wish of my reader. The day of these an* 
cient dirines, of Calovius^ Deutsohman, and Quenstaedt, has 
gone by. When they are cited, their authority is of no value, 
nor does the reader know whether they are rightly quoted, 
or whether they may not speak another language in their orig» 
inal connexion. To search out the references, and read the 
books— a tedious and improfitable reading^— is a thing for which 
few have taste or time. Does Dr. Semler detect errors in them, 
the reader will wish now, since their whole system is obsolete^ 
that the Doctor were less occupied in combating the shades of 
dther times, and correcting those, who cannot avail themselves 
of his correcuon— <ind more ready to take for granted the 
things, which in tfais' age are really known, and to address him* 
self dhrecdy to his contemporaries. 



LIFE OF MICHAEL SERYETUS. 

[Ir there be any merit in the following account, the public 
«pe indebted to the author of the manuscript* mentioned in the 
last number of the Repository (p. 309)--« gentleman of whose 
leavnisg we have already spoken; and of whom we may add*— 
^minima fare est ktiuSs doctriruu^^ This manuscript contains 
not only a life of Servetus,but also a life of Calvin, and a sketch 
of the church history of Geneva. The present writer hopes to 
obtain the permission of its author to deposit it in the libraiy 
of Harvard College; as^ there are circumstances which may 
prevent its publication at present* With this manuscript con- 
stantly bdbre him, he has drawn up the following account, us- 
ing at the same time some of the most important original au- 
thorities* 

Those on which the author of the manuscript principally 
relied are, as stated by him, the following. Their mention 
will show the extent of his investigations. 

llu Beza; vita Johanaia Calvini* 

* Judge Vm der Kemp. 
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Andr. Rivet; Lib* pro pace Ecdesiae: advenus Grotium. 

Drelincourt; Apologia Calvini* 

Jo. Aug* WerdenhagcDf (who defended Servetus;) in Sy- 
Bopsi Lib. Jo. Bodini de Repub.' Amst. Janson, 1650. 

M. de la Roche; in his .Bibliotheque Angloise, or in his 
Memoirs of Literature, 8 vols. 8vo. London 1722. The ac- 
count of Servetus is contained in the second volume of the first 
mentioned work, and in the third and fourth volumes of the 
second. [This is a most important authority. La Roche had 
access to the original papers in the trial of Servetus, which are 
preserved in the archives of Geneva. The principal of these 
he has published with scrupulous accuracy. The present wri- 
ter has likewise made use of the Memoirs of Literature.] 

Jac. G. Cbauffepie; Diet. Hist, et Crit. Tom. iv. pp. 219-^ 
245, comp. with Bayle, Diet. Hist, et Crit. 

Mosheim; who made use of all the documents and /acts 
of preceding writers, besides several manuscript documents, in 
his History of Servetus, published 1727* This history, though 
it passes under the name of Mosheim, was written, published^ 
and defended by his noble disciple, Hdnr. Ab. Alwoerden; 
under the sanction of the authori^ of his master. 

Armand de la Chapelle, who in answer to the preceding 
work, defended Calvin in the Bibliotheque Raisonn^, part ii. & 
iii. in which apology he has been thought, by many of Calvin's 
admirers, to overshoot his mark, by various deviations from 
the truth* 

A more elaborate performance was then published under 
the name of Mosheim, at Helmstad in 1747; in which use was 
made of a number of MSS. from the archives of the Senate of 
Geneva, which were pardy subjoined to this edition* A sup- 
plement was published at Helmstad in 1750, in answer to some 
objections* 

L^Abb6 d'Artigny, Nouvellss Memoires d'Histoire^ de 
Critique, et de Litterature, Tom* ii* 

Fr* Turretin, Inatitutio Theologiae, Elench* part ii* 
Loc. xvii. QuaBst* 24, p* 373* 

Venema; Historic Ecclesiastics Institutio, Veteris et 
Novi Testament! — 7 vols. 4to* Leydae 1 783, Tom* vii* pp. 
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46l« 463» With hU uftual iicuteiie8$ a«d impartialiiyy Venema 
has weighed, as io a golden balaQce^ aU that haa tyeeo brought 
forward upon this subject* 

Frederick Samuel Bock, Historia Aatitrinitarianonunb 
Re^^Bloiit} et LipsiflB, voL iii. part ii. pp. d2d«-^95. 

To the abote authorities the foUowiag tasay be added, 
which httve been consulted by the present writer. 

Cahm's own account of his connexion with Servetus, and 
his agency in his death-^n Us Fidelis esposttio errorum Mi- 
chadia Served, et brevis eonim^em Refutatio: ubi docetur 
jure gladii coercendos esse h«reticos. The edition which I 
have used is that in the collection of his Theological Tracts, 
puUishfid widi his other works at Amsterdam 1667. 

A Refdy to the preceding work, entitled— <^tra libelltun 
Calviai in quo osttendere ^ooatur h^edcoa jure gladii coereen- 
doa esse. This was originally published in 1554, and reprintp 
«d in Holland in ]6mo in 1662, without the printer's name or 
that of the place whei^ printed. This work is attributed to 
Castalio, under whose name I shall quote it. The copy whiifli 
I use is of the last edition, and is among the books presented to 
the Library of H«*vtfd College by HoUis, who hap written a 
Latin note in a blank leaf^ of which the following is a translation. 
^ Concerning this vety rare book and its true author, see Mo- 
sheim^s History of Servetus p. 135, and Rtimannus incatalogfQ 
M>L theohgic. p. 10i3» There are many things in this bc^ 
concerning Servetus and Calvin, which are not to be found else- 
where." Castsdio, it should be recollected, was contemporary 
with Calvin, and lived near the scene of the trial and ezecutioa 
of Servetus. 

Bibliotheca Antitrinitarianorum, &c. Op. Post. Christoph« 
Chr. Saildii. 

An impartial history of Michael Servetus, burnt alive at 

Geneva for heresie. London, printed for Aaron Ward, at 

the King's Arms, in Little Britain, 1724. This is principally 

quoipdfrom La Roche, but contains the famous passage of Ser^ 

vetus, concerning the circulation of the blood, and some other 

things not in the account of La Roche. 

A brief account of Calvin's causing Servetus to be burnt 
Vol. IV. No. 1. 5 



M Life of Mdiael Served*. July; 

as an heretic* With a defence of Uie accbont* By Geoi^ 
Benson D. D* published in a collection of Us tracts; London 
1748. Dr. Benson's account likewise is principally taken £rafm 
La Roche. 

An Apology for Dr. Michael Servetus, &c By Richaid 
Wright. Wisbech, 1806, 8to. Mr. Wright's views of his 
subject are very correct; but hb Apology would have been 
much more valuable, if he had quoted lus authorities particu* 
lark/ : if he had been more accurate in his translations; if he 
had not given some things, for which there is no good authori- 
ty; and if he had been much less diffuse in his reflections and 
remariLS. 

I have riso (as had tife author of the MS.) consulted Sco- 
nebier; in his Histoire Litteraire de Geneve (k Geneve, ir86» 
% Tomes. 8vo.) Sennebier is one of the modem apologisia 
of Calvin; but is Very inaccurate, md discovers so much igno* 
ranee, as to quote (vol. i. p. 216) a passage, as a fragment of a 
letter of Calvin, which is really to be found in Calvin's work 
above mentioned. 

' Mr. Robinson also has treated of this subject in his Keck- 
'siasticiEd' Researches; but this work I have not seen.] 

* J\licHAEL Servetus was bom, as it is generally related, at 
Villanueva in Arragon,* about the year 1 509. His father was 
a notar}% He was educated in the Roman Catholic religion; 
and after having been instructed by the Dominicans in the lib- 
eral arts, he was sent to the university at Toulouse, where ho 
studied the civil law for two or three years. It was about this 
period that he became acquainted with the scriptures. 

Early in life, probably in 1525 or 1526, he made a journey 
into Italy, in the train of Quintanus, a Dominican confessor of 
Charles V. In Italy likewise, in the year i528, he was present 
at the emperor's coronation at Bononca;; and was shocked and 
disgusted with the pomp of the Roman Pontiff, and still m<Mre 
with the sort of adoration which he saw that he received*! 

* Mr.^Vrigbt sayt^ *'It appears fh>in his own confe&slon» in his exam* 
ipation at Vienne, that he was born at Tttdeia in Navarre, p. 89. 

t Chris, Restitiit. p, 463, and his Pref. to Ptolem. tabulv, MS. [The 
suthorities, to which we subjoin ''MS/* are to be understood as siren in 
Judt Vsn de^ Kemp's manuscript.] 
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At wfaftt timer lie adopted hb risligimis ofpinknii, as h p0o« 
testant, and an amkHnharian, is tuicertain* Notwithstanding 
the ' asperaiona of Catyin, and his attange denial of the* laarlf 
ing of Setvems,*. diefe is Ktde doubt that the latter roadlbe 
seriptores in ikehr original languages. He often appealed SO 
die Hebrew Ttstt, and inserted many parages from thb Mew 
Testament in Ua'wvttings. He was wcdl acquainted: alao wkh 
the Fathers, and with the works of his contemporaries^. - Theire 
is an idle stey, that he spent some time in Afrio^ and hertow- 
ed his OfHnions of the followcra of Mahometyibte'tliM iftvetf- 
tion of his enemies has long since been confiitedf 

To Michael Serretus h due not only the honor of hating 
been one' of the earliest among the r e fermers; bntanoibettp 
which it is not so generaOy known that he is eodtkd. He waa 
the first Protestant who publicly opposed himself to that doc- 
trine, which at the present day enlightened Christians are 
continually more and more disposed to regard as one of the 
most gross corruptions of their religion-«*I mean the doctrine of 
the Trinity* 

In his early and unsupported opposition, he waa uniform 
and consistent, and he maintained his belief with a courage 
worthy of the truth. It is said indeed, that his opinions on 
the subject of the person of our Saviour, as they appear in his 
writings, are not alwajw inteUigibkf, and his meaning does not 
alwajrs seem to be such as could be clearly explained* This 
however, if it be true, is no more than one might expect, if we 
consider the age in which he lived; the absurd modes of rea- 
soning and philosophising which then prevailed; the influence 
which the popular and universal belief must have had ev^n 
upon die mind of one, who in great part saw its incorrectness; 
and remember that he was alone, without advice^ with- 
out any opportunities for the friendly discussion of his opin- 
ions; and that there were few preceding writers from whom 
he could derive assistance. 

About the year ISdOServetus determined to pass into 9witz- 

* CalTin*8 Re£ Err. Mich. Servet p. 523 ed. Amst. 

t By CreQjofly La Roche, Moaheim, and latelj by Bock in his Hift An- 
titriiw Tom. ii. cap. 3f p. a34 MS. 



eite|i4 or Cennmiy, for the purfiQae ctf iwilsiig faimaelf 'mdi 
dte^dier reformers< He at first 'fised^fmsulcnee at Ba»3i 
Hevahe b^oame famtUar with Oeocd^mpacttiisi^aad had Yariaoa 
aofntaTBatioos with him tia religiouB aubfeata. It appeara diat 
4a likae conveiaatioas, he amiiitaiiied iviih firaUMMtha opimNia 
he 4tod ambneed. This ia aiaoevideai fioati the itettarB, Which 
4>e€olaiapadi08 addressed to him, before he /had publishBd \at 
€ir8t work'xin die trintcy«* 

These diaoussions having alienated many fixwi Senretus, he 
)aft BmXf nAiem. OeeohMnpadius was in hi|^ andibrity^ dad 
went to Strasburg in 15dl« Here he ccmYetaed with Capito 
jAd Buceri two celebrated reformers, of th^ ci^; and Com- 
'plained -to diem of the harsh treatment he had 'received fixMoa 
4tecoIampadiaB, who defended his oondttct in a letter tO BiiOar 
«^-i^I will be mild in other things," said he, H)ut not when I 
hear f esus Christ bbsphemed-f 

Servetua was yonag, and ardent in the support of his opia- 
ions* He was at this time but little aKire than twenty one 
years of age. He probably perceived no reason why he might 
not write as freely agsunst the trinity^ as other reformers had 
written against the doctrine of transubstantiadon. Before 
' leaving Basil he had delivered a work on the subject to a book- 
aeller, one Conielitts Rouse of Hagenau in £Isas# It waa pub- 
Ushed while he was at Strasburg in 1531* Its tide waa De 
TrinitMiU etroribu^Libri septenu PerJI£cAa€kmServetum^a^ 
Meves^ ab Arragmiim Biapomun* Anno MDXXXI^ u e* Seven 
hooks concerning the errors of the trinity* By Michael Ser- 
Vetus, aliaa Reves, a Spaniard of Arragon. It consists of one 
hundred and nineteen leaves in 8vo. The following account 
of the opinions, which Servetus maintained in this work, is 
wholly borrowed from La Roche, ji/ho had a printed copy of it 
in his possessibo.^ Servetus in the first place undertook to 
show, that the words Jesus^ and CAm^, andiSbft ofQod^ denote 
only a man; and endeavoured to prove it by various passages 

* Veaeais, Histoiia £ecles. Ton* iriL 463iiJpi»t» Ztiinglti et Oeco* 
iampadiu^-Oecolampadsi Episu ad ServetiUD» spud Moshsim. Lib.i»p»i83» 
«| pp. 388— d92^Bockius, Lib. i. pp. 339—331. MS. 

t Bttchat iiL p. 108. MS. 

% Memoirs of Lileratare^ rol. iiL p. 74i 
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tif 8Cftpiiim» He csqdftned msany Qdier ptaangsii BfpmMf 
to his «7itemi and aaswerad the olgeetioiie of the orthod^m^ 
Thb pfot'Of hb work may be easily undcraleod; but wbsii he 
Cannes lo his a«m noiiona cooeeniisigdle person of our S^irioorii 
he is ofascure and unisiColUgible^ He says^ finr instaneey thsit 
Chrh^ WM prmfbrmed m the tUvkm mn^ 
tfexkience^ whichGoJ dotuHMed in himag^' thai.he migiii 
make lumteff' viMktom; ut^ by describing the ^fgie9 ifjeeue 
Chriet in imee^.^ He ealk tlus die FtKe rfGody mtd the 
Word that was made flei^. He deided the Trtni^, oonliiiiiei 
La Bodhe, as modem unitarians do; but he had a very diffeip- 
ent opinion from theirs concenung Jesus Christ, as appears from 
diis passage. On this opinioo he insisted in his lfts( wridng8« 
He used sevml expressions in this booki at which theortbo- 
dos were very mudi offehded; for he caHed the diree Divine 
Persons, a mere imaginationy a eHmera^ meiktphyeiad g^de^ &fc»f 
Upon the publication of the work of Servetus^ an outcry 
was at once raised in Germany, which was reechoed in Swit2er- 
hnd* Bucer uttered a declaration, reapectiag its author, which 
was so congennd with the temper of Calvin, dmt the latter 
treasured it up, and recorded it about twenty yean afterward, 
in a letter, which he wrote a Utde before the deadi of Senwtus. 
That modtraie man, as Cahrin infbrass us that he was, decfaurtd 
that Servetus ^^deserved to have his bowels ript out, and to be 
lom in pi^es.^^ The divines of Swttzeiiand . were alarmed, 

* Erst Cba^i^tm iit meats difins pr«foniistiu, erst qoidem isodai is 
Uiendi»qiisittisasipib Dens diepoftiut^ ui ae ipMim nobis pstefiweie^ 
sulicet Jesu Chrisd eifigiem in le describendo. 

f This work of Servetui was suppressed at.Rstisbon by Jo. QuintaB. 
tbrougfa the zeat of Jo. Cochlaeus, 1533^ See Surius, p. 3B8: At Paris is 
1725 at the atiction ofdie libraxy of Da Fay it was sold Ibr 450 lirres, about 
90^nsis» Atnr«ilen,stthe«iMilloiiGodfr.l^mgst»it wassoldlbraf 
doQars. * Moslieiin» $ hdv* AAother editioii iras procured by Gssraw Ser- 
pillus» Buperintendant at Ratisbom BibL HalL voL iv. p. 12fiL Bockius ii. 
2, p* 338» Saadios. Bibltotb. Antitrin* mentions the Dutch translation 
of this book by Regnerus Vitelliiis, I e. Regnier Telle 1630: **This u a 
rery fidthM and accurate translation, which I possess*** M& 

# Is est, de quo iBdelis Christi minister, et sanctae memoriK D* Bueeras, 
* ^um alioqui mansueto esset ingenio, pro suggestu, pronunciavit dignum 

esse qui avulsis TisceribuB discerperetur. Calvini Epist. p. 293, 4— p. 90^ 
fidit. Amstelod. 1^67* , Ad Siiltmrum «e/ Sulpp npn. Ifg. 
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lest tliesr nrigfit be suspected df being coiitaiiunattd with the 
heresfm Oecohmpadius, in a letter to the same Bacer, wrote 
itt foHows:->^^K)iir friends at Beme are very much offended 
with die book, De Triniiatis' errorHw^ whkh some of them 
liave seen. I desire you to acquaint Luther 4hat tins book 
was printed out of this country, and* without our knowkdge.^^ 
Our church will be very ill spoken o^ unless our divines cry 
Km dbti^ii**— -We know not how that beast crept in among us. 
He wrests every thing to prove that the Son is not ooeternal 
•and considbstantial widi the Father;- and undertakes to prove 
^diat, the man Christ is the Son of God."* OecolampAdius 
however wrote to Servetus himself two letters,! in which he en» 
deavoured to confute his optnioas in a very civil manner, and ii^ 
treated him to renounce them. He likewise expressed himself 
with moderation in a discourse which he delivered concerning 
theteok of Servetus, before the magistrates of BasiI4 

Notwithstanding, however, all the reproach and enmity, 
which his first book had drawn down upon him, Servetus a 
year afiterward [1533] puUisbed a second upon the same sub- 
ject. Its tide was DiaU^rum de Trinitate Shriduo. De ym* 
. titia regfii £kristi capHula quatuor. Fier Michaelem Servetum^ 
eiBa» Revee^ ah Arragoma Hupanum^ MDXXXIlt Le. Two 
books of diidogues on the trinity; and four short chapters on 
the rtghteousaess of the kingdom of Christ. By Michael Ser- 
vetus, Ice It contains only six sheets in Bvo.$ He prefixed 
an advertisement to it, in which he sajrs:-- ^ AU which I lately 
wrote in seven books against the trinity, I now, candid reader, 
vetract. Not because what I wrote is false, hut because it is 
imperfect; ^d, as* it were, written by a child to children.-* 
That the former book was published in a manner so barbarous, 
confused, and incorrect, must be ascribed to my nnsfcilftilness 
and the cafelessness of the printer.*^ 

• OecoUnnpadli et Zuinglii Eplstole. Lib. it. p. 801. Baiil 1593> 4to. 

f The first and teeond of the First Book. i lb. p. 83. 

S Memoirs of Lit. voL iiL p. 7S. La Roche had a printed copy in hia 
possession. 

% Sandius, in hia BU>liot!^ Antitrin. haf preserved the whote of the ad- 
vertiaement* ^\% 
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In the year 1533, Mabmclhoii wrote tlie foUowiag i^mark* 
^e passage in a letter to Joachim Camerarius^— ^Youatkme 
what I think of Servetua* I see very well that he wants neith« 
er aciiteness nor cunning in disputation, but I do not allow hija 
any weigbt* His ideas too, as it seems io, me, are confused; 
and his opinions, on the subjects of which he treats, are not ex- 
plained with precision* On the subject of justification he talks 
like a madman* Ab&uJt the trinity ^ ymi Anew Ikaoe been aU 
-ways afraid tha^these notions sooner or later woukHreak omI^ 
Good God, what tragedies shall this^question raise among^poa^ 
terir^, n flfw toH'sm « A#yif , u tfw htHmn^ f wnsfmi whedier the 
Logos be aperson^ and whedier his Spirit be a person? I hold 
fast to those words of scripture, whith command the invocation 
of Christ; which is to bestow upon him the honoca of divinity^ 
and which is fuU of consolation; but to mquire more accui- 
rately into the identities and dificrenees of the hypostases is not 
very usefuL'** 

After publishing the books sdready mentioned, Servetus left 
Germany* He w«s poor, he was ignorant of the German lan- 
guage, and he found that his theological opinions exposed him 
to neglect, abuse, and persecudon. From Germany he went 
te Lyons: and at this time probably was employed in that city 
as a corrector of the. press; a business which, in that age, 
was g^erally performed by men of learning and abilities. Afr 
ter remaining at Lyons for some time, he determined to study 
the medical profession, and proceeded for this purpose to the 
university at Paris, where he was as early as the year 1534L 
Calvin likewbe was at this time in Paris, and opposed the doc- 
trines of Servetus. According to Beza a meeting was agreed 
upon between diem; when the f<urmercame to the pla^ appoint- 
ed, and waited for some time, but Servetus did not appear; be* 
cause, according to the narrator, he feared the eight of Calvin.f 
Why he did not come it is now fruidess to inc^uife. Calvin, ac- 
cording to Beza, went to the appointed conference at the im«s 
minent danger of his life, as at that time tjhe favorers of the^ 

• MeUncton Epist. Lib. iv. ep» 140. Vide ^tijvn epist. s4 BlreQtitunt 
. Jq)*U53. ib*p.377. M& . 
t ^^ Cslvinii piope iniU 
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ReformatiDti in Paris irere obiiged generally to aet wftfi great 

circumspection* 

At' Paris Servetus took the degree of Master of Arts, and 

afterward that of Doctcnr of Medicine. He then commenced 

the practice of physic, in which he was successfol, and ddiver* 

ed at die same time pubfic lectiiires on matfaemadcsand geog* 

raphy. 

While SerFettis was residing at Paris hb books were read, 

and his opinions were making progress and gaining conirerts in 

Ifdjr* in 15^9 Melanohton, in hb zeal for the salvation of Psh 

puts, wtote a letter to the Staafte of Venioef informing them 

Aat a book of Servetus, who. had revived the error of Paulua 

SamosatensU, was spread' about in their countiy, and that, as 

he was infonned by one Braceicto, more dian forty iqdividuab 

of rank and condition had embraced the antitrinitarian heresy. 

He beseeched them to fly from, ei^l, and execrate die impt- 

<>us errors of Servetus.* It b not improbable that it was by 

die books of Servetus on the Trinity, that LieUus Socinus, 

[Lfidio Sozzini] who was himadf an. Italian, was excited to the 

invesdgation of the subject. 

In 1535 Servetus publidied at Lyons an edition of Pirck- 
heimer's translauon of Ptolemy's Geography, trom the press of 
Melch* and Casp. TrechseL It would appear evidendy from 
this edition, if nothing eke remained of Servetus, th^t he was 
well acquainted with the Greek language, with mathematics, 
geography, and ancient literature* He corrected the translation 
from ancient manuscripts, and illustrated it withnotes^f 

Whilst residing at Paris, he publbhed likewise one or two 
works connected with his profession; and among others a trea- 
tise de syrupi9^\ of wliich a copy b preserved in the royal li- 
brary at Kcenigsberg. This treatbe has been spoken of as en- 

• ICdanditli. £ppi Lib* L ep. ill. MS. \ U&. 

% Syraporum uni?erts rado, ad Galeni ceiuuraro dOigenter cxpolits; 
eni, pott integnm de eoncoettone diaptttatioiicm, priMcriptii est vera 
porgandi methodua, cam expoaitione aphorismi, Concocta maUcaru Micha- 
ele ViEanovano aiictore««-Pari8ii8 ex of&cina Simonia CoUinie, ISST* plaf • 
#. 8vo, It was republiabed at Venicst by Vincent Valgris, 154^ M& * 
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tiding hWor to tlie'hoiibr of bring, a mmt learned wterpreier of 
Gakn^ and an excellent phyntdanJ^ 

Bblhe has aixmdi higher litle tOf distioctiofi !n physical set- 
endss* He wcw the first physltUui^f who published to the woiid, 
SD aceount of what anatomists call the miaor circubtioii, or die 
pesai^ ^f tile blood- from the tight vcntride to the left auriole 
of the heart, through Ae lungs; and at the same time gave 
some'hifits of the use of fespimion, and even ooneeming the 
circidatioii of the blood tfamagtf the whole body* The passage 
in whi^h he thus wrote, is to be fouiid in the last work which 
he published. It is sufficiently curious, and Ihave given it in the 
margin. It shews no ordinary mind, and one which, if his life 
had not been prematurely cut off, might have passed on to high- 
er attainments, and anticipated .the honor. of that ctmiplete dis- 
covery of the circulation 6f the blood, which has immortslised 
the name of Harvey* The care of his enemies effbcted a de« 
struction so nearly complete of the books of Servetus, that 
his title to this distinction has been comparatively but litde 
known-l 

^' Aat* van der landcn de Seriptb medicis lib. i« p.466 ed.3tia« Aout* 
1662/ MS. 

f The firat ray of lig^t was tihrowii on the circtiUtiony by a man [Ser- 
vetus] whose name cannot be irendoned without exciting feelings of com* 
pMBsioOi'^ hh unmerfted and btrbaiHyas treatttietiti lad of Magnatioii at 
Oie uat e l eB tt ng Bigotry ef his ciuel perieeutdr and imptemble judge. 
Rees' Ofdo^cdia. Aitide CSratiaH&iu 

^ The following is from the Impartial Histoiy of Servetus, p. 67$ et seq. 

Dr. Douglass [in Y^ Bibliographic AnatofnicdP Specimen] observes, "that 
Servetus was apprized of the circulation of the blood; and it was from 
thence, no doubt, that he says, that passage was fbund in the 5th book of 
Senretus*s Restitution of Christianity; 

^ekretiis 8dth» that there are three sorts of spirits in tfate hnman^body* m« 
natural, ^tal, and tmitnal^ which are not in reality three» but two distinct 
spirits only; the arteries communicating, by onattomMitt ^e ^tal spirit 
to the veins, in which it is called naturaL The first spirit then is the 
Mood, tvhose seat fe in the fiver, and in tiie reins of the bo(ty; the tecmd 
ts the vital spirit, whMe seat ia in -the hesrt andithe arturies; the ^rd is 
the animal spirit, whose seat is in the brain and nerves* 

That we may thevefoe comseive hpw the blood comes to be the very 
fifei we must first know» that the substantial generatioD of the viul spirit 
itielf is made and nouriihad by the iaspized inr» and the most subtU blood* 
VoL IV. No. 1. e 
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After residing for tome ttme principfllty at Parity Senretiu 
removed to practise physic at Chfcrlieu, a town about twehre 
miles distance froan Lyons, where he resided for two or diree 
years* At Lyons he met with Peter Pahnier, archbishop and 
count of Vienne in DaupUny* The prekte had been some* 
time liefore at Paris; and wab diere eidier the friend or popil 
of Senretus, who had giyen him lectures on Ptolemy's geogra- 
phy. Being a lover of learned men and fond of Servetus, he 
urged him to go to Vitane to practise his profession^ and of- 
fered him an apartment in his pdace« The offn* was accept* 

Tht vital fprit hstli its origin ftom the left Tentricle of the heart« but its 
perfisctioD chiefly from the langt: It is a fine spirit produced by the power 
of s gentle heaty of a bright colour, of an igneous qualityi and is as it were, 
alndd vapour from the purest Uood* having the aubstanoe of water, air» 
sndfirs. It is gsaerated by the sin which wa inspire, suit in the Inngs 
with ths ctabotalad subtil bloo^ which the right ventricle oomnusicates 
to the left. 

'Now this communication is not made through the teptum of die heart, 
as it b common^ believedi but the subtil Uood is driven by a wonderful 
contrivance, from the right ventricle of the heart, through a losg due^ 
ial0 the longs, by whieh it is prepaied, and made bright; then it paaseth 
from the «eas mierh§a into the ^nma ««mm;* there it miseth with in- 
spired air* and is puiged from its Juligo by expiration. Lastly the whole 
mixture is brought into the left ventricle of the heart by tUanoU^ and is 
become fit matter to produce the vital spirit. 

•That the- eammutfcalioB and the prqiaratioa, are auids tibraogfa the 
losgs, we ksiaw from the vsrioos conjunction and roBMBunissticB of tha 
veea anerhia with the arteria vcno§0 in the lunga; this is confirmed bf 
the oonriderable bigness of the vma wrterio^a^ which hath never been so 
large, nor would send forth from the beiut into the lungs such a quantity 
of Uie pure blood, waa it only for the nourishment 6f the lungs; nor would 
tiie hesit aervs the hmgs upon that account, since the lungs themselvea 
in aaembryok till the time ofita birth, do receive their nutrition fiiom some* 
thing elas, because of the little membranes of the heart, according to Ga« 
Isnus* 

A fittle after he adds. <that vital spirit therefore ia transfused from the 
left ventricle of the heart into the arteries of the whole bo4y, in such a 
manner, that the most euhtil portion of it fij^ upward^ whi^re it ia fiirthsr 
veflned, especially in the j)/e9ni# retj/ormUt under the haais of the cerr^nM% 
where the vital spirit begins to tie changed into the animal one, drawing 
nearer to the true nature of a rational souL' 

The original of the passage may be found in the above wc»lb 

« *FwloiasBorsilBiysndpabnonaiyveiBt 
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«dtijf Ser^etait. To Ua undto his pMOD die comieidoii 
was equally hooorabk. It is consokior^r mi instrucdve to 
Icaro^ thai evtn In that age, a protestant and aa antitrinitarian, 
and one too who had puUlahed his (pinions to the woild, 
feimd a home in the paUiee of a Roman ardbbiBhop. It would 
be well if wa were not obliged to remen^r, that not many 
yean afterward^ Servetus was deprived at this patronage, re* 
dneed to ruin, and obliged to fly from Vienne, through the in* 
nigues of a protestant reformer, a Utter and persevering ene* 
my, who finally pursued him to the stake. 

In 1542, Servetus published an edition of the Bible in die 
Latin translation of Psgninus, corrected by him, and with a 
preface and annotations of his own. For this labor he receiv* 
ed according to Calvin, 500 Uvres-«*-and he defiled every page 
of the book, says the same authority, with futile trifles or with 
impious nonsense.* There are many pages, says Mosheim, 
widiout any annotations; diere are no futile trifles, nor impi* 
ous nonsense; but every where striking proofs of a mind which 
revered Christ* Servetus, he adds, erred only in this, that he 
did not find -our Sam>ur in the words of the Old Testament^ 
but in the deeds and facts there recorded.! 

The preface to this Bible with some of the annotarions, are 
given by Lsl Roche. The opinion of Servetus referred to by 
Mosheim, ref^)ecting the Jewish prophecies of Christ and of 
the Gospel seems to have been diis; that for the most pait they 
had direct reference to persons or events in the Jewish histMy, 
which were typical <^ Christ, or events in the Christian dispen- 
sation; that sometimes however the prophet passed from the 
type to the thing tppified, and used expressions too bold and 
sublime to be true except of the latter.^ If the notion of adouh 
ble sense of prophecy were at all to be maintained, no account 
<3i it seems to be so rational as that given l^ Servetus. There 

* Sing^uUs paginas partim multis futilibus ntig^, ptrtim iinpils deliriis 
inqmnarit. Calv. Ref. Err. Serveti p. 803 ed. Gtn. p. 52/, ed. Ainsi. 
t ModleiiD p. 341. MS. 

^ Hr. Wright 1ms given stransUtaon of the piefiwe and notet^ of wbisb 
Ls Roche had given the originaL There are errors however in Mr. 
WriKht*8 translation. Respecting Servetus* Bible, see also Mosheim ppt 
406-414^ sad Vcncmsyli^R. tec JCvL $4i&Toai.vli.p.4M MS* 
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are other mat^k^ of good se^ste^ki ki» preface^ and of cone^ 
notioos reapocljiig the iaterpDetation of die aoripltax^tlk 

We are now eniering upon those eyeola whkh finally ter* 
xniiiated in the pertecution iand murder of Servetue* The en- 
m\tf of Calvin against him ^¥^3 exasperated about this time 
by some letters which passed Mtween them. At what period 
their correspondence commenced there are, I believe, no means 
of d^ermbiog* In the last work of Scrvetusi ace inserted 
thirty letters, which he had 4t different times written to Calvii^ 
Many of them are answers to such as had been received Uam 
the latter.* 

An account however of a part of their correspondence, be- 
ginning with a letter sent by Servetus from Lyons, is given l^ 
Calvin*! According to this account Servetus addressed to 
him three questions, to which he requested hife answera* 
They were as follows* 

1 • Whether the man Jesus, who was crucified, were the Son 
of God^ and how he was thus his Son? 

2. Whether the kingdom of Christ be in meni when a nsan 
enters into it; and when is he regenerated^ 

3. Whether Christian baptism requires faith in him who 
receives it, like the Lord^s supper; and for what puipose they 
were both instituted in the new covenant? 

On the last question it may be observed, that Servetus was 
opposed to the baptism of infants. Cahrio has not given the 
letter of Servetus, in which he proposed these questicM; but 
there is no doubt that it was sufiiciendy respectfuU &r the re- 
ply of Calvin is moderate and decei^t. Servetus returned a 
second letter, publbhed by Calvin, in which he controverted 
the opinion^ of the latter; but I believe very few readem will 
pretend thai it is written in a style of disrespect or mamAxf* 
Hereupon, ** I admonished him, teys Calvin, coolly, but a tttr 
tie more sharply than his nature could bear, to conduct him* 
self inorc temperately." Accustomed to dictate to those around 
him, and to have high respect paid to hia wdhorityj by all*with 

whom he was not openly at enmity, Calvin eould not bear the 

• MS. 

t Befttt £iT. Mich. Senrst p. 517 et seqiod. Amst 
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offsositioD of a mao, who tregted him as an equal and endev 
voured with atrengd^k and acuteness of argument;, to. confute hi^ 
jyittjkmst The second reply of Calvin, meiitioned above, is in 
a aqik of. brutal insoLsnoe* I quote some of die expressions^ 
^^This noD8ense,"8ays Calvin,^is too absurd. Dq not please yottr7 
aelf with such futile calumnies. Your calumny is too ouuiage- 
ous« I am astonished at your arrogance. Who are you^ that 
you. would have us, despising the authority of Pavkl* by whom 
we know that Christ spake, give heed to your ficuoosi^I do 
not find in yoa die candor which an ingenuoiis man ought to 
have.*-*If you base not made die determination to fly from 
truth and oppose it^ I will show you in a few words that you 
have wholly mistaken the meaning of Peter***-— In answer to 
sc«ne further questions which Servetus had proposed in lus se- 
cond letter, he saya-^^I would answer you, if I could do it brief^ 
ly; but I am too much occupied to write whole books for you 
done." Respecting, one of diese queattions he says^^^I do not 
understand your meaning, however accustomed I am to your 
Bonaense—pardon me, the case obliges me to speak thus. I 
do not hate you or despise you^ nor wish to treat you harshly* 
Bot I must be made of iron, not to be metved^ when you insult 
the true doctrine with so much petulance*" 

.The last sentence may .be thus expressed in different Ian* 
guage— -I must be much less than I am the slave of angiy and 
malignant passions, to bear with any patience your opposition 
to «ny opinions. 

I admonished him, says Calvin, that he should behave him* 
self more temperately. It. is a pity that Calvin never thought 
of setting him an example to this purpose, as well as of giving 
him an aiSmonition. Nor is it easy to perceive how. the style 
of the letter to which he replied could have been much more 
temperate than it really was* The conclusion of what Servetus 
had written is as follows. *^I earnestly, entreat you (Rogo te 
per -Deum)^ since you have dedared that you are ready to add 
a further answer if requested, to teach.me in the fir^t place, &c^ 
He then proposes five questions befi>r^ referred to, and add&— 
^Fioally I beg of you, that you would not think it too great trou- 
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Ue to read the fourth book on Baptism^ for you seom tioc jret 
to have read it* May God have mercy upon ua. AineB." 

The conduaion of Calvin*a reply waa thua— May God grant 
diat, laying aaide your pride, you may endure to be an humble 
diaciple of truth. 

Of the provocation however which Cahrtn thought he had 
received and of the complacency which he felt in hia own re* 
ply, some judgment may be formed from a letter which he 
wrote immediately after to FreUcm, a bookaeller of Lyona. 
Thia man waa an admirer of Calvin, and ia said to have engaged 
Servetua in thia correspondence. To him Calvin wrote as fol* 
kws. ^Aa to what he [Servetus] has written to me with suds 
a spirit of pride, I have been willing to bring down his arro« 
gance by talking to him in an harsher manner than I am ac* 
customed to* But I could not do otherwise; for I assure you 
there is no lesson more necessary for him to learn, than that of 
humility; and that must come from the grace of God, and no 
where else**' • * • • *4f he goes on in auch a style, as he haa 
done hitherto, you will but Ip^ your time to take any further 
pains upon him; for I have other affairs upon my hands that 
are more pressing, and I should have a scruple of conscience 
to give myself any further trouble about him, not doubting but 
he is a Satan to turn my attention from other studies more use* 
fiiL«* 

From the manner, in which Calvin has spoken of the letter 
of Servetua which he has published, we may estimate how lit* 
tie regard is to be paid to hia assertions respecting the language 
and conduct of the latter, in other caaes, where we have not, aa 
in the present, an opportunity of comparing^ them with the 
ftct* 

It appears by the condusion of Servetus' letter, in which he 
requests Calvin to read the book upon bafitism^ that he sent him 
a manuscript work* This probably contained the substance of 
what he afterwards published in his last book, the Reotitutio 
Chriattaniitni* Calvin says however, that by his second reply 
Servetus was so enraged, that after that he had recourse only 

* See Wright*! Apology fbr Servetus p. 119 seq* The letter is quoted 
S9 sulhentic by Senaehicr vol* i* p. 331- 
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to cunes and execntioQs. Of this he gives no proof, and there 
is litde question that it is, as are many other things in Calvin's 
account, a foolish and extravagant misrepresentation. It is 
most probable however that Servetus, a Spaniard, a man of 
talents and learning, and an eminent physician, was not a litde 
indignant, that a friendly correspondence should be broken off 
in a manner so insulting. . 

It was about sis years before his death, that is, about the 
same time when the correspondence took place, of which we 
have been speaking, that he addressed a letter to Abel Poupin, 
one of the ministers of Geneva, by which a man of such a tem- 
per as Calvin must have been not a little enraged* It was pro* 
duced against Servetus at his triaL It is in a very high de- 
gree honorable to his character. Though the language is in 
some parts coarse and violent, yet it discovers no acrimony nor 
malevolence; but the zeal of a sincere reformer and the spirit 
and determination of a martyr. In this letter Servetus proph* 
esied his future fate, and declared his readiness to meet it. Af- 
ter some arguments from scripture he says— ^^Hence you may 
perceive how your gospel is confounded with the law. Your 
gospel is without the one God, without true i9CL^i^^'withtmt good 
vioris. Instead of the one God you have a three headed Cer* 
berus; instead of true faith you have a fatal delusion; and good 
works you say are empty shows. Faith in Christ is with you 
a mere outside cdouring without efficacy. Man with you is 
a chimera, whose will is enslaved. Regeneration by water, 
which is from heaven, you do not acknowledge, but consider it 
a fable. You shut the kingdom of heaven against men, by ex- 
eluding them from it as a thing imaginary. Alas for you! alas, 
alas! I wish you may be so admonished by this third episde, as 
to think better of these things, for I shall admonish you no 
more* You are offended perhaps that I engage in that bat- 
de of Michael, and desire yoii to be engaged in it also. But 
carefully consider the passage in which it is spoken of, and you 
will see that they were to be men, who should fight in that bat* 
de, exposing themselves to death for the blood and testimony 
of Jesus Christ. It is well known that such are called angels 
in die scripture* Do you not see that the passage has 
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to the church of Christ which has been vanquished for so many 
years? • • • • • I certainly know that I must die in this cause/ 
6ut because I shall be a disciple like my master, I am noit on 
that account cast down. This indeed I am concerned about, 
that through your means I have it not in my power to correct 
some passages in my writings, which are in Calvin's posses- 
sion* Farewell ! and do not expect any more letters from me. 
. *^I will stand upon my guard, I will watch and see what he 
w3l say. 

**For he will come, he will certainly come, and will not 
tarry.*'* 

In the year 1546, about the same time that Servetm wrote 
what I have quoted, Calvin determined on his death, if he 
should ever be in his power. The latter addressed a letter at 
this period to Farel, which was never printed, but which was 
preserved at Paris, in which, Varillas says, were^ the following 
words: — ^'*Servetus has lately writ to me, and sent to me at the 
same time a large book, stuffed with idle fancies and'fidl of ar- 
rogance. He says I shall find in it admirable things, and such 
as have been hitherto unheard of. He offers to come hither if 
I like it: But I will not engage my word, for if he comes and 
if any regard be had to my authority, I shall not suffer him to 
escape with life." The book here referred to is, without doubt, 
the manuscript before mentioned. Sorbiere speaks of the same 
letter, and Grotius says that he saw it at Paris.:^ The same letter is 
mentioned by others; and there is no doubt of its being authen- 
tic. It is quoted as such by Sennebier, one of the apologists of 
Calvin. Calvin is said likewise to have written in the same 
manner to Viret-f 

Calvin likewise, before Servetus was in his power, reviled 
him even in his commentaries on the Bible. Oil the very first 
chapter of Genesis, third verse, he breaks out — ^'^This alone is 
enough to refute the blasphemy of Servetus. This obscene 

* The original of this letter was published by La Roche from the hand 
\rriting of its author. Mem. of Lit. VoL iv. pp. 81« 82. A translation is 
given by Mr. Wright, pp. 325— 338» but it is in several places incorrect. 

^ La Roche, Mem. of Lit. voL iv. pp. 50, 5L Wrights Apc^ogy* pp. 
1301 ISL 

t Grotii Opera Theol. torn. 3, p. 503. foL Lond. 1679. 
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dog tMirkS) that this was the origin of the Word, when God 
commanded there should be ligbt.'^ Upon John i. 1, too, 
Calvin used such language as this — ^*' that most arrogant knave, 
the Spaniard, Servetus." ^^I know what this dog barks out." 
And in his Commentary on the first Epistle of John i. 1. he 
speaks of the ^^frivolous and shameful dishonesty of Servetus," 
and his impious interpretations.* 

While the enmity of Calvin was thus inflamed agsunst Ser- 
vetus, and the fire was kindling for his destruction, the latter, 
not disheartened by the ill treatment he had already encounter- 
ed, or by the prospect of persecution which was full in his view, 

* ** Qiiod unum ad refiitftndam blasphemiam Senreti suiHciAt. Latrat 
hie obscatnus cams hoc primum fuisse Verbi iiutiimiy quum Oeus manda- 
vit ut lux esset. Gen* u 3. Servetus, sup^rbUaimua ex gente Hispanic! 
nebuloj aternum hunc sermonem tunc demum ezortum ease fingit, quum 
iu mundi creatione exertua estw^Nec me latet quid oblatret hie canis^ et 
quid cavillati sunt olim Arriani, Evang. Joan. L 1. Quo refelUtur putidum 
Senreti cavillum. Caeterum non minus frivola quam pudenda Serveti im- 
probitM, qui hsec verba urget, quo probet Sermonem Dei fiiisse viaibUem 
ac palpabilem. Impid duplicem in Christo naturam vel destruit vel miscets 
figmentum igitur nescio quod comminiscitur &c. 1. Epis. Joan L 1. Am- 
sterdam Ed. of Calvin's works. [On the same page with the first passage 
quoted stand the remarks of Calvin upon nvnbM> which, because it is in 
die plural number, but yet translated God, and joined with singular verbs, 
has been thou^t to convey an intimation of the plurality of persons in the 
unity of the divine nature. These are Calvin's words. "Detu/^ the ori|^- 
al is D^nbXf ^ >^oun of the plural number. From this it has been inferred, 
that the three persons are noted; but as this seems to me an incompetent 
proof of so great a thing, I will not insbt upon the word. I would rather 
warn the reader to avoid such violent glosses* For while they think they 
gun here an argument for tiie divinity of the Son and Spirit, against the 
Arians, they involve themselves in the errors of Sabellius. For Moses im- 
mediately aHer adds, Elohim spoke, and the Spirit of Elohim moved on the 
waters. So that if the three persons are meant to be denoted, they are 
confounded. And it will follow, that the Son was begotten by himself^ 
and that the Spirit is not of the Father, but of himself. These absurdities 
prevent me from wresting that to the Persons, which Moses applied more 
simply to God himself.** Sixtinus Amama, in his Antibarbarus Biblicus, lib. 
ii. p. 381, tells us, that Peter of Lombard— master of sentences, so called-.- 
was the first that urged this argument for the Trinity, wliich Calvin, as well 
as many previous divines, reject. See some ingenious remarks upon this 
argument* in Mr. Worcester's Bible News, p« 37* 3d. Edit.] 

Vol. IV. No. 1. 7 



decerriiined to publish hb liist wof k on the Bubjfeci of rellgloii* 
It iras entitled the reatoratioQ of Christianity** 

* Restitutio ChristiAnismiy hoc est, totius Ecclesiae ad sua limina TOCft- 
tio, in integrum restitutio cognitione t)ei» fidei Chiisti, justificationis noft- 
IHb, Regenerationis Baptismi, et Ccenx Domini manducationis: restitata 
denique nolns Reg^ Cceleati, Babylonia imiHae captivkatfe aoluU^ et AntK 
cbristo cum suis penitus destructo. 

Of this work a short synopsis is given in Sandius* Bibliotheca Antitrin* 
pp. 139 14, and likewise in the manuscript before me. Judge Van der Kemp 
mentions his having perused a MS. copy in the possession of the ReV. 
S« S« Stapfer of Bern. In the notes which are appended to this^ three dtber 
MSS. are mentioned. 1* One in the Royal Library at Gottingeii» present* 
ed by Samuel Creliius, to the Chancellor Mosheiro, from which that of 
Stapfer was copied. 3. One translated by John Preus^, an unitarian cler* 
gyroah, the father in law of Samuel Crelllus. This MS. after pasaing^ 
through the hands Of Crelltus, La Croze, Wolfe, and others, was aoM at 
auction in Amsterdam in 1^45. and bought by a bookseller of the name of 
Hartig for 86 florins, about :IS dollars. And 3* one tlandestinely trans' 
eribed from the preceding^, which in ir44 was sold at Amsterdam for 
more^^an 100 florins, about 42 dollars. To these it may be added, that 
La Roche mentions his having a manuscript copy in hia possession, and 
Another is mentioned by Bockius, as in the Library of the Rev. D« Jablon** 
sky, which however k id supposed may be dne of the two tast, above men* 
doned. 

With regard la printed copies, both the manuscripts, which had been i» 
the possession of Crellius, were transcribed from a printed copy, whi6h 
was procured in England, between the years 1660 and 1668, by Oanie^ 
Marcus Szent-Trani, aflerwards Bishop of the Unltal'Hm Chuithes, in 
Transylvania, and by him carried into Transylvania. This haarikiee disap* 
peared, but may perhaps be recovered. MS* 2. Sandius in hla Biblioth. 
Antitrin. which was published in 1684, mentions a copy, I suppose a prin- 
ted copy, in the library of the Prince of Hesse Cassel. And this is said by 
La Roche to hate been there in ldl3-*(vol iv. p. 51.n.> And finally 3» 
There is the following notice of a copy in Clarke's Bibliographieal Dic- 
tionary: Mich* Served Ckristianismi restitutio: hoc est totius ecclesiae 
ad sua limina vocatio, in integrum restituta eognitione Dei, Fidei Christ!^ 
Justificationis nostra, Reg^nerationis Baptismi, et cacnx Domini manduca- ' 
tionis; rest^tuto denique nobis regno caclcsti, Babylonis impix capttvitate 
Bolutft, et antichristo cum suis penitus destructo. 8Vo. Vien. Allob* 1533* 
This is supposed to be the scarcest work in the republic of letters^ and 
perhaps Uni^e. It was originally in the possession of Dr. Mead* At Mr. 
Gaignaes sale in 1769, it sold for 880 livres; and at the VnUlerian sale hi 
1784 ♦he same copy was sold for 4120 livres.** 

We add from Clarke his notice of Servetus* earlTef VOrk:— B*ich.Serve- 
ti de Trinltatis erroribus, libri vii. 8v6. 1531. De Ttkdtatb diabsohun 
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Of diis work it is not certain that more than one printed ' ; 
4iop7 remaips, though several manuscript copies are in exist- . I 
cnce. It was printed verjr privately at Vienbe, without the 
name of the author. According to some, e^ght hundred, and 
according to others a thousand cgpies were impressed. When 
it was finished* all' the copies were sent %o Lyons; whence a 
considerable number were sent to Frankfort, while the rest 
remained there, till an opportunity might offer of sending theni 
to Italy* Nearly all the copies were afterwards burnt at V ien« 
ne or Frankfort. In this work Servetus endeavoured to res- 
tore Christianity tP its original purity. He has prefixed tp it, 
as one of its mottos,* a passage from that part of the Apoca- 
lypse, to which he had referred in his letter to Paupin bjefore 
quoted* ^^ And there was war in Heaven." We may learn from 
these references an idea, with which his mind was impressed^ 
that there was a warfare between truth and error, in which he 
was engaged. Of the spirit of pieur, with which this work was 
^itten, a judgment may be formed frpm the foUowipg passage 
in bis preij^ce, {t is a prayer to Christ. ^^O Christ Jesus^ | 
Son of Godi who, given us from Heaven, dpst manifest visibly ' 
in thyself the revealed Deity, discover thyself to thy servant 
th^t such a grand jnanifestation may be truly known. Give 
me, I beseech thee, thy good spirit apd efficacious power;| 
control my mnd a^d my pen, that I may proclaim the glory 
of thy divinity, and declare the true faith concerning thee. 
Jx is thy cause, when I explain thy glory, frpm the Father and 

libriduo, et de JustitllL Regni Christi capitula quatuor. 8?o. 1533* A small 
volume^ extremely si^ux^i printed in ItaHic oharaeters. It iraa counter* 
&ited in Germany^ with tiie tame d«te« and in the same n^, ^ so com- 
pletely that it is difficult to peicciTe the diffisreace. Thfi ItaUc of itxe coun- 
terfivt 13 mote elegant tha^i that of the originaL The word Trinitatls is divi- 
ded in the title pa^, in the original with two oblique lines, thus Trini'tatis, 
but in the counterfeit the lines are horizontal-- Trini»tatis. This mark 
^ows Ae ^fierence between the two editions. Tbis wqrk, t^ aotiuwo 
woi«h of yfaich is ^jtBtp^y sm^H, ^as ^uM as high as ^OO Uvi^s* CladKe't 
BiUographical Dictionary, vol. rU Edition of 1604* 

• MS. 

f Verbam, wordt 
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thj spirit;* which it has been given me to discuss by a di- 
vine impulse, when I was anxious about the truth. Once I 
made a beginning to treat of this subject, and now again I feel 
myself compelled to the task, as the time is actually fulfil- 
led, which I shall shew to all the pious from the manifest signs 
of the times. Thou hast instructed us that we may not conceal 
our light; so that thou must pronounce a woe upon me, if I do 
not announce the glad tidings of the gospel. It is the common 
cause of all christians, which they are all obliged to main- 
tain."! 

From this and from other instances, it appears that Serve- 

tus addressed prayers to our Saviour. It is well known, that 
the elder Socinians thought this lawful, and a duty. 

In his Restoration of Christianity, Servetus attacked the 
doctrine of the trinity, and explained his own notions concern- 
ing the person of Christ. He treated likewise of faith, of jus- 
tification, of regeneration, of baptism, opposing that of infants, 
and of several other subjects. He opposed the doctrines of 
Calvin, and he opposed likewise with abhorrence the doctrines 
and practices of the church of Rome. Several passages, in 
which he expresses his sentiments on the latter subject, are 
quoted by La Roche^ and others, in which he speaks of the 
trinity, by Judge van der Kemp. Of the latter I will give one 
example; subjoining the original below as a specimen of the 
style of Servetus, which was rude and unpolished. It b the 
conclusion of his first book on the trinity. He is speaking of 
the scholastic opinions on this tenet. ^^There are neither in 
the Talmud nor Alcoran such horrible blasphemies. We are 
hitherto so far accustomed to hear diem, that we no longer 
wonder at them. But future generations will con- 
sider THEM AS THINGS TO BE AMAZED AT. They are truly 
such; and more so than the diabolical inventions which Iren- 
seus charges upon the Valendnians. From these monsters de- 
liver us. Lord Jesus, our Saviour and deliverer. Amen.''$ 

* There seems to be here sone defect, whkh I hsve not the means of 
supplying. 

f MS. # Tol.iT.p.53i 

$ Nee in Talfflude, ncc in iUcorano siint tsm hortend* bltsphemis: 
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The prophecy of Servetus has already been in part ful- 
filled. 

Though to this last work he did not put his name, and was 
in this more cautious than he had been twenty two years before, 
yet he was not unwilling to be thought its author. One of the 
interlocutors in one of the two dialogues on the trinity, which 
it contains, is called Michael; and the other, who is called Peter^ 
opens the dialogue in these words. *'See, here he is— It is 
Servetus, whom I was searching for, he is here.* 

We are now fast approaching the closing scenes of the life 
of Servetus. Before the publication of the Restitutio Chris- 
tianismi, Calvin surreptitiously obtained a copy of it, by what 
means is not known; and he immediately, it seems, formed 
the determination of making use of this work to effect the 
destruction of Servetus. There was at this time residing at 
Geneva, one William Trie, a native of Lyons, who was a con* 
vert from the Roman Catholic faith to Protestantism, and an 
admirer of Calvin. This Trie kept up a correspondence with 
a relation of his at Lyons, by the name of Amey, a catholic, 
who incessantly exhorted him to return to the bosom of the 
church. The answers of Trie, who was an unlettered man,f 
were dictated by Calvin. Immediately after the printing of 
the work of Servetus, Trie, at the direction of the latter, wrote 
to Amey, or rather Calvin himself wrote in Trie's name, re- 
proaching the catholics for suffering a man among them, who 
was guilty of the most detestable heresy, respecting the doc- 
trine of the trinity particularly, and likewise other doctrines, 
which both papists and protestants maintained. This man, he 
informed him, had been expelled from the churches of the lat- 
ter, and yet, he adds, he is tolerated among you, even to the 
printing of his books, which are so full of blasphemy. He 
then informed him that the person to whom he alluded was 

haec no8 hactenus au^re ita sumus adsueti, ut nihil mlremur: futune 
vero generationea stupenda haec judtcabunt. Stupeiida sunt vero^ et plus 
qoam Dxmonum inventat qux Valentlnianis prxbet Irensnis. Ab hia 
igitur portentifl libera noa, Domine J. C. Salvator et Liberator noater« 
Amen. 

* La Roche* toL it. p. 53*MS. f Castalio* 
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Michael Servetus, a pbjrsiciaxiy who amoDg them called him- 
self Villaneuve. 

At the same time with the above, Calvin sent through Trie, 
the first sheet of the book of Servetus, which contained the 
tide page, and the table of contents. 

This execrable letter, in which the reformer allied himself 
widi papists for the destruction of a protestant, did not at once 
produce its intended effect* Amey carried it, with the sheet 
that had been sent, to an inquisitor, by the name of Ory; but 
the latter did not think that there appeared sufficient ground 
for the arrest of Servetus, and directed Amey to write for fur- 
dier information. Another letter was then received in the 
same of Trie, accompanied with more than twenty letters 
which Calvin had received from Servetus, which were sent for 
the purpose of affordmg clearer proof of the heresy of the lat- 
ter. Shordy after a third letter was sent to urge on the prose« 
cutiott. It was at last commenced. ^ 

Of the infamy of this transaction, Calvin was afterwards 
anxious to clear himself, and his apologists have laboured tp 
prove him innocent. In his own defence he blusters, and 
cqmvocates, and says nothing. He treads oti the borders of 
diitct falsehood, and returns without daring to make an expU- 
at denial of his agency. ^They say," sqrs he, ^at it was 

« 

by my exertions, that he was arrested at Vienne in the pro- 
vince of Lyons* But how came I suddenly to have so much 
iamiltarity with a satellite of the pope? how came I to have so 
much favor with him? As if it weiie credible, that letters 
should be flying backward Mid forward between those, who 
are not less opposed to each other than Christ to Belial. 
Wherefore it is to no purpose to refute so idle a calumny; 
which^ overthrown by a mere denial, falls to the ground." He 
then proceeds to talk about another charge of the same kind^ 
which he says Servetus made against him some years before* 
**However," he adds, *4f that were true, which diey object to 
me, I should not think there was any reason for denying it, 
for I do not pretend that I was not the cause of Servetus being 
arrested to be brought to trial in this city.* [Geneva.] 

* ^ea quidepi opers dictum fuissc afilmunt, at VifDnse ia proTinQia 1 
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In answer to all this it is only necessary to obsenre, 

1« That tlie letters of Trie, which Calvin wished to bxim 

it thought so incredible should have been written to Papists, 

have been puMinhed from the originals^ by D'Artigny. 

2« In the sentence passed upon Servetus at Vtenne, (of 
which we shall speak hereafter) which was published by La 
Roche, with an accuracy which preserved even the ancient cmv 
biography, is the following passage— ^^Having seen the piecea 
in proof of the said heresies, even the letters and handwritings 
efthe said ViUeneufpe^ addressed to Mr. John Cahin^ preadber 
of Geneva, and acknowledged by the said Villeneufve," Sec 

And 3» All that may be gathered from the letters of 
Trie, and which has been stated above, was charged upon Cal* 
vin by Servetus, during his trial at Geneva, as appears from 
authentic documents pid>lished by La Roche; and it does not 
appear that these charges were denied. 

For the baseness, of which he was guilty, in sending the 
letters of Servetus, Calvin, in the very act of committing the 
crime, seems to have felt something like shame, or at leasl 
some fear of what might be thought of it by others, and direct- 
ed his agent Trie, to write in the following manner. ^*I 
must confess one thing to you, that I had a great deal of trou- 
ble to get what I sent to you out of Mr. Calvin's hands; not 
that he does not desire that such execrable heresies should be 
suppressed, but because he thinks, that as he does not bear the 
sword of justice, his duty consists rather in exposing heresies 
by doctrine, than in persecuting them by such means.'' 

Calvin, it seems, had changed his opmions on this subject 
before the time that Servetus arrived in Geneva. 

After the receipt dT the letters of Servetus to Calvin, from 
which stronger evidences of the heresy of the former were ob- 

Lugdunensi captus fuerit. Sed unde milu tanta cam papz aatellitio repen- 
(e famUiantas? unde etiam tanta gratia? Scilicet crcdibile erit Hteras in- 
ter eos oltro citroqae voUtarey quibua non minus inter se dissidlum quam 
Christo cum BeliaL Quare phiribus verbis tarn futilem calumniaro refel- 
lere nihil attinet quae simplici ncgatione fracta concidit . • • • Nee rero^ 
81 vere id mihi objicerent, putarem esse negandi cauaam, qui nondisairau- 
lob me auctore fihctum ease nt in hac urbe deprehensus ad causiun dlcen* 
dam postularetur. Ref. Err. Mich. Sennet. p« 5ir. ed« AmsL 
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tained, than from his book, information was sent to Vienne, 
where he was arrested. The manner of his arrest, and his sub- 
sequent treatment, show the high esteem with which he was 
regarded in that city. The Vice-Bailiff of Dauphiny, De la 
Court, who was his friendi requested Senretus to visit the sick, 
who were in the prison; and when there, he was arrested. 
The jailor was ordered to treat him with respect* His ser- 
vant was left to attend him, and his friends had the liberty of 
seeing him. Nothing seems to have been taken from him; 
he preserved a gold chain around his neck, an ornament at 
that time worn only by persons of great eminence, and six gold 
rings. He l^ad a large sum of money when arrested, or pro- 
cured it while in prison. Of the chain, and of the rings, as 
well as of the money which he had then remaining, a consideiv 
able sum, he was afterwards plundered, when apprehended at 
Geneva. 

Servetus was but a short time in confinement. He was 
t^ivice interrogated, on the two days following his arrest. On 
the third day after, he rose early in the morning, and asked 
leave of the jailor to walk in the garden. The jailor gave him 
the key; and Servetus with litde difficulty effected his escape. 
It is not improbable that this escape was connived at. He was 
eminent in his profession, a man of integrity and virtue, and 
without doubt had many friends at Vienne, among whom was 
the archbishop. These might not have been able to deliver 
l;iim, if brought to trial, for the proofs of his heresy were evi- 
dent; though their influence might extend so far as to facili- 
tate the means of his escape, or abate the diligence of the pur- 
suit. 

After his escape the criminal process notwithstanding went 
on. He was sentenced, if taken, to be drawn in a dung cart to 
the place of punishment, and there burned alive (tout vif !) by a 
stow fire, with his books. In the mean time, his effigy was or- 
dered to be thus drawn and burnt, with five bales of his books, 
which had been brought back to Vienne from Lyons; and this 
was accordingly done. His estate was confiscated; and it was 
so considerable that a French nobleman, Maugeron, begged, 
and obtained it of the king for his son. 



SiBfvetna fratervod hk life but » few moiitil^ b« him tkfjbi 
h^Ttk Vkaat. Ht escaped thence oaiy to fell ditectlf ini» iIm 
pe«ierof AitVMaiia Geneva, who hwi bte» tfie cause of hia 
arveal b7 tile eaAoUcs ui France. 

After leaviog Vieime, he lay for aoa&e tune coooealcd. At 
length he resolved to go to Naples, there to practise bis pro- 
fession as a pl^sician. He deteiminedto trairel thvoogh Gene- 
vai apparently with much imprudence; but it nay be said that 
ke intended merely to pass thnMgh the cily^ and to conceal 
Umsdf while diere* He might not suppose that the authority 
of Ais dty would at once deteroMne to seize a stranger, over 
whom they had no pretence of any right of jurisdiction, for an 
effimoe eommitted in another country. He might hope that the 
dianee of detection would be no greater than if he took the 
voad through Piedmonti while hia treatment from ProtestantSi 
ahould he be detected^ would be more merciful, than any he 
ooiildeapect,shouUhebedi80overedamoagPapiatSk If bom- 
ever he did refy on the two last considerations, he had forgot- 
ten or was ignorant of the character of his enemy; of that man 
who, ruling Geneva with almost absolute power, had established 
dteie the most odious and oppressive of all gpvefnmenta, an eo- 
cksiasdcal tyranny. 

Pursuing however the way, on which he had determined, 
Servetus arrived at Geneva on foot, having left off riding, at 
the plnce where he lay the night before. He took lodgings at 
a pubKc inn, did not go abroad tlurough fear of being disaovev- 
ed, and designed the next day to hire a boat, to proceed over 
the lake to Zurich. On the day of his arrival however, Cal- 
vin obtained information of his being in the city* He imme- 
diately informed the first Syndic, and had him directly appre- 
hended* Servetus was conveyed to prison, and all his money 
and ornaments were taken from him.* Calvin in cefetence tp 

* I IbUow La Roche in this acoount, [ro]»ii^p*77$ toI. ir.i>» 74, |b 
II) ef whick in gfwy important cireunnitiBcr> there it no question of the 
eecMffioy. It » mppoirted bf the autbentie ddcmnems of the trial, and by 
tfto^ letttf* of Calvin. I know not whj Mr. Wzight aajra, 'Hhet it ia uiicer^ 
Smh kov long Servetos was in the city, before he waa anealecL" It ap^ 
years limn the docomenUi^w mentioned, qjuoudbf La iMhe [iib iSft} 

VoLIV.No.1* • 
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arrival wrote a ktfeer of eanil^uionto one of hU coReapond- 
cnts, in which he says, ^t length, being driven here by hik 
evil genius, I cauaed one of the syndics to cast lum into pris« 
on."* In his Refutation of the Errors of Servetus, he says 
«i»««I do not conceal that through my exertions, and by my 
council, he was thrown into prison."! 

It was now necessary that some one should jq>pear as his 
accuser or prosecutor* Calvin says, ^^I do not dissemble dutt it 
was by my instigation, that he was arrested in the city to be put 
upon fab triaL Let malevolent and abusive men make an outcry, 
if they will; I freely confess and avow that the accuser proceed* 
ed from me (since there was no other way of iheeting the re- 
quisition of the law of the city.) Nor do I deny that a form 
was drawn up by my assistance, to aid the opening of the pro* 
secution."^ Calvin employed for this purpose one of his 

^Hhftt he told his landlord and landlady, that he intended to set out the 
nei* day fov Switaerland**—that ia» aa I preaame it ia to be underatoodt 
tile next day after his-aniTaL Caatalio* a contemporary, tivm§p near Gene* 
va, aays likewise^ that he vas arrested on the day of his arrival. Indeed 
it is extremely improbable that Servetus should have been willing to ex- 
pose himself to the danger of tarrying^ more than one night in the city. 
Gasti^o adds» *Hhe day of his arrival was the ^abbath; when, according 
to the laws of Geneva, no person could be arrested except for a capital 
erime." I have not mentioned this in the text, as it is connected with the 
relation of another circumstance, which appears to be incorrect, viz* *that 
Servetus attended public worship, and was there recognised by some one^ 
who immediately reported to Calvin his presence in the cityt and that Ser- 
Tetus being called out of the assembly was arrested*^ According to Ser» 
▼etus* declaration on his trial, he did not appear abroad for fear of being 
discovered. It very probably however may be true, that he arrived and 
was arrested on the Sabbath, (which Castalio has twice mentioned) though 
the other circumstance is incorrect. 

* Tandem hue mails auspiciis appulsum, imus e Syn^cis, me anctore* 
in carcerem duel jussit* Epit ad Suleerum 9 Sept. in £pp* Calvii^, n. 156^ 
p. 394-.MS. 

f Nee sane dissimulo mea opera consiliofue jure in carcerem fuisse 
oonjectum. Refutatio, 8cc. p. 187, ed. Gen. p* 511 ed. AmsU 

# Nee vero, si vere id mihi objicerint, putarem esse negandi cansaai^ 
quinon dissimulo, me auctore, factum esse'ut in hac urbe deprehensna ad 
eausam dicendam postularetur. Obstrepant licet vel malevoti vel maledici 
homines, ego libenter fateor et pre me fero (quia secundum urbta leges aU 
iter cum homine jure agi non poterat) ex me prodiisse accuaatoremi neo 
infictori meo consilio, dtGtatamef0e formttUm, qua patcfierit siiquisia 
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ftmity, a Nicholaa de la Fontaine, who according to some was a 
poor scholar, a sort of servant, according to others his cook* 
That he was a mere servant is not improbable, for he had be- 
fore been in die family of Falesius. In confenni^ to the laws 
of Geneva, the .accuser was imprisoned^ together with the par* 
t)r accused. 

On the fourteenth of August, the trial of Servetus com- 
menced. La F<mtaine, under the directioii of Calvin, ezhibitt 
ed thirty* tifjtit articles against him, on which he demanded 
that he should be examined. The most of these articles, or as 
&ey are technically catted, tnterrogatorie9^ respected his heret« 
ical opinions. La Fontaine at the same time produced against 
him the manuscript which he had formeriy sent to Calvin, 
and some of his printed works. The thirty seventh of these 
charges drawn up under the inspection of Calvin^ was as fbllows* 

^Item, that in the person of Mr. Calvin, Minister of the 
Word of God, in this diurch of Geneva, he has defamed, in a 
printed book, die doctrine that is preached, uttering all the in- 
jurious and blasphemous words that can be invented.** 

Respecting Uiis blasphemy against Cakrin and his doctrine, 
Servetus replied, that Calvin had been the aggressor; that 
the latter had often times spoken injuriously of him, and in 
printed books; and that what he [Servetus] had written to Cal- 
vin, was with no design of insulting him, but to shew him his 
mistakes and -errors, which he then offered to undertake to do, 
by sound arguments, and the authority of the holy scriptures* 

Servetus perhaps did not know how much he was aggravat<» 
ing his offences. He might pot be accjuainted with the de- 
cree, which had been passed about nine months before, by the 
Senate of Geneva. It is so extraordinary, as to have the air of 
being a burlesque, but it is sufficiendy authentic. It is as fol- 
lows.— -^^The Senate-— has pronounced and declared the said 
book of the Institution of the said Mr. Calvin to be well and 
holily made, its doctrine the holy doctrine of God, and that he 
be considered a gcxxl and true minister of this city; and that 

csnsjun ingreisiu. Oppi CaL Tom. x. p. 517 t a. foL--castalio Coat. Xoht 
Cahr. M ij. 
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fto peraontlnil hcaieaftar dure to apeik agluMt iim midbotk^ 
€r die said docoriiie*'' 

TUs 4k:cree wM puMd die 0th Now. tSSiU^ 

from men who were capdbk of fombig »iidi a decme, • 
heretic and en eoeinjr>of Cahria, had IMb to expea M the plea 
of provocation in the books of Calvin* 

The nest day ( AnguiC 1^) Servetus was hronght again to 
Ae bar, and aaawewd again ^ aame jcuiviii i&tenro0»tQ* 
tricB* On diis day the judges decreed, thatbeeauae he appear- 
ed to be vtxy goilqr^hia aecuaer should be releaaed from pr»« 
aon, iqpon promise of canyiag on the ptoaecution, and givuig 
bailj which he did bjr CalviaV brother. 

On die 16th and i^th of Auguat, Servetua waa agai^ 
brought into court. The abuacof Calvin waa coadnuatty xnaiat* 
ed t^on^ aa one, of the principal cbargea againat him. Tha 
chief evidence of thia appears to have been th^ letter to Pau- 
^in or Pepin, (which I have already quoted, giving the part 
wiiich waa probably die moat offsnaive,) and aome marginal 
notes, which he had written in a copy of Calvin's Insutucionsp 
that waa produced, and which it is not improbable that he had 
Jbrmerly sent to ita author* Calvin himaelf waa present to in* 
ault and bear down the prisoner. ^He,*' says Calvin, ^tn one 
of his letters to Farel, ^^acolded me with petulance • . • » I an* 
awered him aa he dieaerved*'* Not much weight is to be giv- 
en to the asaertion ol Calvin; but it is certain thai the language 
•f Servetua reapeeting Calvin, in aome of the written papera^ 
which he offered during a aubaequent part of his trial, waa 

* The following is a copy of the decreet in which we have retained the 
ancient orthography. Estans ouya in conseil, et savans miniatret de U 
paroBe de Dieti, Maiatie QtiiHamne Farel et Pierre Viret, et apvee eax 
vpectables maistre Johan CalTin et Maiatie Joban Trouillet, en leur direa et 
Ttproches aouvent debatues de rinstitulion Chrestiene du diet monsieur 
Calvin* et le tout bien consider^^ le conseil arrest^ et conclu que toutea 
chose • bien oyes et entendu a prononc^ et declare le diet livre de Tlnsti- 
tution du diet monsieur^ estie bien et aainctement fiuct, sa doctriae eitra 
laincte doctpne de Dieu» que l*oa le tient pour bon et vrai nuniatre da 
ceste Cit6, et que de l*ici a I'avenir personne ne soit ose parler centre le 
£ct hvre ou la dicte doctrine. Commaiidana auz pareiUea et a 4oim aa 
doiventteDir a tela. Le Mequredi, quefut neuiVieme de Novemfaaas l«*aa 
miilc cincq ccna cincguante ct dauHd Contr.Lib*Cal?iC« 
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pMuonate and violent. This unquestionably was very impni* 
dent; but wben we judge of the moral censure which it de* 
serves, we must consider how far it was justified by the char- 
acter of Calvin, and how far it was excused by the circumstan- 
ces, in which it was written. Let us pbce ourselves for a mo* 
ment in the situation of Servetus. It was but a few weeks past, 
d»t he had been at Vienne, enjoying honor and affluence* 
While there, Calvin had been active in plotting against his life, 
and to eflPect his purpose, had used means the most dishonora- 
ble, with which it appears that Servetus was acquainted. Cal* 
vin however was not able to accomplish all that he intended* 
He had only caused him to be driven from his home, depriv* 
ed him of his friends and of his means of subsistence, and 
obliged him to wander as a fugitive* He * was not satisfied 
with having brought these calamities upon the sufferer. Ho 
fixed his hand upon him again, the instant that he came with- 
in his reach. He had caused his arrest, he had provided tho 
accuser, and he was continually present at the trial, to perplex 
Servetus in his answers, to overbear him with his authority, 
and to see, as he had threatened six years before^ tiiat he did 
not escape with life. 

The next fact however, which is to be mentioned, will 
duow much light upon Calvin's notions of the impudence 
of Servetus, and wiD, in connexion with what has been, and 
what remains to be related, fully justify what I have said| 
that no reliance is to be placed on Calvin's assertions respect- 
ing the insolence and inexcusable pertinacity of Servetus* 

On the 17th of August, in support of die third article a* 
gainst Servetus, (which appears to have been a charge of con- 
tradicting the Mosaic account of Judea) his accusers produced 
bis edition of Ptolemy's Geography. I will relate what pass* 
ed, as nearly as possible in the words of Calvin. 

**A copy of Ptolemy's Geography was produced, edited 
with his preface, and in which readers are admonished that it 
was by mere boasting, that so much goodness had been ascrib- 
ed to Judea; for that the experience of merchants has discov- 
ered it to be uncultivated, barren, and destitute of etery thing 
agreeable* When at first he muttered, that this was written by 
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anodier, this sorry pretence was easily baffled; for if this were 
«0| he was detected as a manifest impostor* Wherefore, be- 
ing reduced toistrsdts, he defended what was written as cor- 
rect. Beifig then asked who ivas that ^Mrain boaster abbut Ja- 
dsa," except it were Moses? As if, replied he, no others 
had written concerning Judasa.— -Here because it was necessa- 
ly, I took him up. Certainly, said I, others who agree with 
Moses; but because he was the most ancient of al|, they 8ub« 
scribe to his praises. Therefore the fault is principally his, 
who by lying, deceived those who followed him. For whose 
expression is that, ^a land flowing with milk and honey f^ I 
added beside, that it showed a want of consideration, to draw 
any conclusion from the present state of the country. For 
that the awful judgments of God should be remembered^ 
with which he had formerly particularly threatened the Jews, 
and which are generally described in Psalm cvii. That it is 
God, wHo for the sins of men bringeth barrenness upon rich 
and fertile countries, as if they were sown with salt — and that 
Judaea was at the present day a signal mirror of the divine ven- 
geance. I will now relate what might seem incredible, unless 
our illustrious Senate, together with many grave men, were 
full evidence of it. When he stood so plainly convicted of 
impiety, the obscene dog only hardened himself in impudence, 
and said expressly, that there was no harm in the passage in 
question.* 

It would have been well for the modem apologists of Cal- 
vin, if he had saved himself the trouble of writing his own ac- 
count of his conduct. The passage brought against Servetus, 
whether there were any harm in it or not, was in fact taken 
from an edition of Ptolemy, published at Strasburg, by Jo. 
Grieninger and Jo. Koburger in 1524;t and was omitted by 
Servetus in his own second edition. 

* Dicam quod videri posset incredibile'* nisi clariss. Senatus noster« 
tnui cum multis gravibus viris locuples esse! testis: ubi ita conYictateiieba- 
tur iniptetAs, obscxnus cants tatitum os perfrictut, et dixit uno verbOf ni- 
hil esset illic mali. Ref. Err. Mich. Senr. p. 836» ed. Gcu. !>• 533ed. Amst. 

t Jo. Mart Pistorius, Collatio editionis Argentinensis Geograpbis 
Ftolemipi cum ilia, cujus Michael Servetus attctor esti Mi9Ct Lips, vol* Xi 
]»art3*p. 274.— Mosheim$lxxiiii MS. 
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If was probaUe <hi dib or the next day of the trial, that 
some circumatances took place, to which Calvin refers in the 
followiog account. He says, that ^4t was common for Serve- 
tus to cite, with the utmost boldness, books which he bad never 
looked into* Of which thing there was a merry and laugha* 
ble examine, in respect tq Justin Mar^. For when he had 
made a great boast, that, in his golden age, the fables concern- 
ing the trinity and persons in the divine nature were unknown, 
I immediately ordered a book to be brought, and pointed out 
certwi places in which that holy man [Justin MartjrrJ asserts 
our faith, not less clearly than if he had written at our request. 
But he could no more read Greek, than a boy learning his 
alphabeu"* ^^I am sure," says La Roche, speaking of this lat- 
ter assertion of Calvin, ^^I am sure it isiuot true."f **That 
this was devoid of truth," to use the words of the manuscript 
before me, ^^must be evident to any one, who examines curso- 
rily the writings of Servetus; writings which Calvin had care- 
fully sifted, to detect the reprehensible propositions which they 
contained. It will be evident to any one, who deems it worth 
his while to investigate them, how many passages Servetus has 
corrected and restored in the works of Ptolemy and Galen, from 
ancient MSS. how many original passages from the Septua- 
gint and New Testament he has adduced and interpreted with 
unusual success, without treading in the steps of more ancient 
commentators : — ^while it appears beyond all doubt from his 
Restitutio Christianismi, that he was equally versed in the He- 
brew as in the Greek language."^ 

Of the ignorance of Servetus, there was, says Calvin, a mer* 
ry and laughable example* If the story had been true, it must 
have been merry enough to see a man confounded, who was 
pleading for his life; it must have been very laughable to see 
the staggering and reeling of the victim under the blows which 

* Httjui mjoQOsum etrira dignuzn specimen in Jusdno Martyroex- 
lubttum fui t Atqui Graecam sermonem nihilo magis legere, quam pu« 
er alphabetarius potuit. Re£ £rr. Serret. p. 703 ed. Gem pt 52J; ed. Amst. 

t VoL iv. p. 138. 

^ Venema, Hist. Ecctes. Tom* riL p. 465. Bockius^ Hist Antitrim 
Tom. iuc»p.3.p. 365.— MS. 
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he reeeiyedL But though Calvin did not io the present ia- 
sunce enjoy this triumph, it was almost as good a joke to write 
a falsehood about him after he was dead, for the sake of de» 
grading his memory. 

On the 2tst of August, Servetus was again brought into 
court, and Calvin came, attended by all the ministers of Gene* 
va. He engaged in a long dispute with Servetus, respecting 
the authority of the ancient fathers, and the true sense of the 
vrori»y person and hypootatiia.* *^I and my colleagues came/* 
says Calvin, ^^as if we were in chains, to pve the reason of our 
doctrine, and if he objected any thing, we testified that we were 
ready to answer him. At this time," proceeds Calvin, ^he 
continually vomited out railings against me, at which the judg- 
es were ashamed and grieved*'' He sa]rs, that Servetus was in 
no danger of severe punishment if he had been curable* But 
instead of being moderate, he was full of pride and anogance, 
and spumed at the dictates of propriety and prudence, uttering 
many absurd and execrable blasphemies, of which I may find 
a fitter opportunity of giving an accounuf ^^This only at 
present," he continues, ^4 wish to testify, that I was not so 
MORTALLY HIS ENEMY, but that it was in his power bt mod* 
SRATioN ALONE, if he had not been deprived of his senses, to 
save his life*":!: 

The dispute being ended, Calvin and his attendants went 
away; and the judges ordered that Servetus should have such 
books as he wanted, bought at his own charge, with that mon- 
ey, which had been taken from him when he was imprisoned, 
if they were to be found at Geneva or at Lyons* Calvm had 
brought some with him, out of which Servetus was allowed to 
carry to prison with him Tertullian, Irenaeus, Ignatius, and an* 
other* It was also ordered that he should have paper and ink, 
to write a petition according to his desire.^ 

* Memoirs of Lit* hr. 134 f R«ft>t. Bit. op. Cil* X* 517* 

# Hoc tantum in praesentia tcttstum volo« me non its cspitaliter fuisie 
Infefltum, qain licitum fuerit rel sols modestis, msi mente privatus foret* 
ntam redimere* ~ 

f Mem. of Lit. IV. 134. 
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Accordingly the next day, August 23, Servetus presented 
a petition, which La Roche has published from the originaL 
In this he protested, in the first place, against the lawfulness 
tmd justice of subjecting a man to a criminal prosecution for 
his opinions; and stated, diat in ancient times such matters 
were referred to the church, and that a convicted and obsti* 
nate heretic was banished. He then stated, that he had com* 
mitted no fault in their city, nor any where else; that he was 
not a seditious person, nor a disturber of the public peace, and 
therefore he ought not to be prosecuted as a criminal, for set- 
ting forth some questions, debated by the ancient doctors of 
the church. And lasdy, as he was a foreigner, unacquainted 
with the customs of the city, and ignorant how to proceed oa 
his trial, he requested that he might have the assistance of an 
attorney. 

This reasonable request was denied. The Attorney Gen* 
crat, who was now engaged in the prosecution, said that Ser- 
wetus knew so well how to tell lies, that he ought not to have 
counsel as he desired."* 

New articles continued to be exhibited against Servetus, 
and he was subjected to the most minute and impertinent in- 
terrogatories, respecting his life and conduct. It appears how- 
ever from the public records of Geneva, that during all these 
inquisitorial proceedings, no charge was established against 
the morals of Servetus. 

The trial was now protracted by several circumstances of 
less importance, which I omit to detaiL But early in Septem- 
ber, Calvin, at the requisition of the Syndics, drew up thirty 
eight articles of accusation from the writings of Servetus, up- 
on which his answer was required. He accordinglv made an 
answer, to which Calvin replied at considerable length. This 
reply was delivered to the prisoner, on the 15th of September* 
To this Servetus made no formal answer, but, exasperated by 
its language and spirit, and by the whol6 conduct of C;i1vin, he 
wrote various notes in the margin, which alone would have 
been sufficient to produce his ruin* In these he calls CalviDj 

• Mem. of Lit iv. 134-6—188. 
VoLIV.No. 1. 9 
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Simon Magus, an impostor, a false accuser, a villain, pa*fidi- 
ous, impudent, an evil demon, and repeatedly gives him the 
lie.* 

All these papers and marginal notes however, that is, the 
whole of this controversy, was published by Calvin, after the 
death of Servetus. How far it was published by him correctly 
may perhaps be a question* In his reply to the treatise of 
Calvin, in which they appeared, Castalio says, that he was in* 
formed by a friend, that he had met with a young Frenchmany 
who told him that he had transcribed for the press a great part 
of this controversy between Calvin and Servetus, when it was 
about to be published at Geneva, but that it was not printed 
faithfully from the originab, many things being altered*! Cas- 
talio adds, that whatever regard may be paid to this account, he 
does not think it any crime to doubt of the good faith of Cal- 
vin; and that his doubts are increased by one passage in the 
annotations of Servetus, which is printed as follows* ^^Deny 
that you are a murderer, and I will prove it by your actions*"^ 
This passage, he says, before the publication of the book of 
Calvin, a person, who had seen the manuscript of Servetus, in- 
formed^ him, was as follows* ^^You deny that you are a mur- 
derer, but you will prove it in actions or in deed: for if you 
have it in your power you will kill, and you will thus shew in 
deed that you are a murderer*^' This certainly agrees much 
better with the remainder of the short note, as published by 
Calvin, than what he has given; for Servetus adds, ^^In so just 
a cause I am resolute, and do not fear to die." 

On the 15th of September, the day on which Calvin's re- 

^* Calv. Ref. Err. Mich. Serve t p. 528. seq. ed. Amst* 

f Accidit eo quod cum haec scriberem^ narravit mihi quidam meas Ami- 
cus incidisse se in juvenem gallicum qui dizerit se banc Serveti cum Calviiu^ 
altercationem, Genevx cum imprimenda foret, magna ex parte deacnpaisaes 
sed uon fideliter impressam esse, quin multa mutata. Cast, cont* lib» 
CaLlv. 

t Vere, et Simonis Magi sectatorem. Nega te homicidam, et actis pro-> 
babo. Slmonem Magum te negare non audes. Qiiis tibi igltur (idem ad« 
hibeatette bonnm arborem credat^ In causi tarn justa sumconstans et 
mortem nihil formido* Refut. Err. Op. ix. 533«— Vid* Cast, at supra* . 
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ply was given him, and at a subsequent period, Seivetus pre- 
sented two petitions to his judges, in which he described the 
distress and squalidness, in which he was in his prison* The 
sufferings of this poor man, from painful and odious diseases, 
from the want of the necessaries of life, and the most common 
attentions, and from the total neglect of any care, respecting 
Ae cleanliness of his situation, were such as for delicacy may 
not all be told. He says himself, *^I suffer nuseries that I am 
ashamed to write."* 

On the 22d of September, Servetus presented another pe- 
tition; in which he prayed that Calvin, who was a false accu- 
ser, might be incarcerated with him; that he might be subject- 
ed to the law de poerta talionh, by which a false accuser was 
exposed to the punishment of that crime, which he charged 
against another. To this petition he subjoined various arti- 
cles, on which he required that Calvin should be interrogated* 
They principally related to his exciting the prosecution against 
him at Vienne, and contain a detail of the circumstances con- 
nected with it before mentioned. To these he added reasons, 
^for which Calvin ought to be condemned."! 

La Roche says, coldly enough, that Servetus was very im- 
prudent, and behaved himself like a madman in his confinement. 
I confess that in this petition there seem to me some marks, 
that at the time of writing it, the mind of Servetus was debili- 
tated and disordered by the distresses, which he had endured* 
It is not easy indeed to perceive for what purpose, or with what 
hope, Servetus presented this petition to judges, who were so 
strongly prejudiced against him, and who were so wholly un« 
der the influence of Calvin; nor can one think that he acted 
from cool judgment in writing the following, which is the 
fourth of his reasons why Calvin ought to be condemped.^ 

* Moshelm L i. p. 417 et seq. MS. Memoirs of Liter, i^. 192—200. 
The last petition of the wretched Servetus commences thus: '*Magnifi. 
ques Sei^eurs, U 7 a bien troys semmeines que je desire et demando 
mvoyr andiance et naj jamais peu laToyr. Je vous supplie pour lamour 
Jeau Christ ne me refuser ce que rous ne refuseries a un Turc^ en ?oua 
demandant justice. 

t Mem* of Lit ir* 196. i Mem. of Lit. ir. 19r. 
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Fouithty-^^^Because he fellows b a great measure the doo* 
trine of Simon Magna, contrary to all the .doctors that ever 
lived in the Church. And therefore being a magician, he 
ottght not only to be condemned, but also expelled from your 
dty. And his estate ought to be adjudged to me, as an equi* 
vaknt for the loss of mine, which he has occasioned*" 

« It would not indeed be at all extraordinaiy, if the mind of 
Servetus were at times partially disordered by his sufieringai 
by bodily weakness and disease, aggravated by the want of 
those common attentions, which sickness and pain require; by 
die squalidness of his situation; by the exasperadons to which 
he was continually exposed, from the treatment of his enemies^ 
and by the feding of utter destitution— for he was without 
friends who had known him, and he maintained opinions, which» 
though the principal of them are now held by some <tf the wisest 
and best of men, were dien regarded with almost universal dislike 
and aversion* In these circumstances, and with the prospect 
of the most cruel death, if Servetus behaved like a madman, i% 
was more perhaps a mental, than a moral defect, lliere 
were circumstances enough to drive him to the brink of mad* 
ness* 

While Servetus was thus suffering, Calvin, according to 
Castalio, was delivering daily harangues to inflame the minds 
of the multitude against him. To bum a protestant as a here* 
tic, in a protestant country, and a man too who had been emi« 
sent for lus talents, his learning, and his rank in life, was not a 
thing to be executed without much preparation and precaution* 
Accordingly some time during September, the Senate of Ge« 
neva sent to have the advice of four of the Helvetic churches; 
those of Zurich, of Berne, of Basil, and of Schaffhausen, con« 
ceming the whole case. 
y^ I It was at this period that the famous David Georgia or Joi^ 

then residing at Basil, made an effort in the cause of humani^. 
He interceded with the Senate of Geneva and the Helvetic ci- 
ties in behalf of Servetus, in a letter which he wrote from Ba- 
sil. It was written with eloquence and argument, but was 
wholly without efiect.* 

Before long, the answer of the Helvetic churches 

* MS. 
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That of the divines of Zurich was .dated Octobtf 21, I5S3« 
They, says Calvini were the most vehement; and accordingly 
. Calvin has published their letter in his account of the transac* 
tion as a specimen of the whole** They condemned indeed witk 
the greatest severity the lieresies and blasphemies of Servetus, 
and with regard to the doctrine of the trinity, they declared 
that they had no doubt that it had been bdieved by all saints 
from the beginmng of the world; and that this main principle of 
true theology was so certain, that it had always been esteemed 
a great piece of wickedness to call it in question. With re»« 
pect however to the proper measures to be taken respecting 
such an heretic, or the punishment to be inflicted upon him^ 
^this they left entirely to the wisdom of the Senate of Geneva* 
None of the churches said any thing more definite than this» 
respecting the punishment. The letters of the«divines of Ba« 
sil and Berne, do them rather more honor, and have more of 
Christian spirit, than that which has just been quoted. The 
former (those of Basil) exhorted the Genevans to use their ut« 
most efforts to reclaim Servetus, and the latter (those of Bern) 
concluded their episde in these words: **We pray God, that 
he would^ give you a spirit of prudence, wisdom, and fortitude, 
that you may remove this plague, not only from your own 
church, but all others, imd at the same time do nothing, that 
may be esteemed improper in Christian magistrates*!' 

The general effect of these letters however was to encour-* 
age the proceedings at Cxeneva* ,But one powerful efert was 
now made to put a stop to this infamous and cruel business. 
Servetus in one of his petitions had appealed, if that might be 
permitted him, to the Council of Two Hundred^ which bad the 
power of pardoning. On die 26th of October, the day fixed . 
upon for the final decision, the chief Syndic of Geneva, who 
had been Captain General of the Republic, Amadeus Gorroeus:}: 
or Perrin, took his seat in the Senate, from the proceedings of 

* Re{ut.Err«p.538iaeq..ed. Amst* 

f The letters of all the ehurches are published among Calvin's Eplt. 
Uesa p« 73* seq. ed Amst* 

# Castalio calls him Amadeus Porrios* Miij.-^CalT* Epistol* ad Farel ^ 
K.czi. MS. 
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which he had absented himself for several dajrs* He came to 
save, if possible, the life of Servetus* He endeavoured to ob« 
tain the removal of the cause before the Council of Two Hun- 
dred for filial adjudication; and it seems to be agreed, that if 
this could have been effected, that some means would have 
been found to prevent his condenmation. The merciful inter- 
posiuon however was unavailing. The influence of Calvin 
prevailed, and on the same day the trial was at last finished, 
and Servetus was condemned by a majority of his judges, ta 
be burnt alive.* / 

Servetus was informed of his sentence. The wretched 
sufferer supplicated that he might be beheaded, lest he should 
be driven to desperation by the excess of his torments, and 
lose his soul. He protested, that if he had sinned, he had sin* 
ned through ignorance, for that his design and wish had al* 
ways been to promote the gloiy of God. His prayer was de< 
nied.f 

Two hours before the time of his execution, he sent to 
Calvin, to desire to see him. The latter accordingly went to 
the prison, but not alone. He was attended by two Senators* 
''Being asked," says Calvin, *^what was his desire, he said that 
he desired my pardon." Calvin seems never to have been 
viuted by any relentings of humanity. In return for this hum* 
bleness from a man, who wished to leave the world in peace, 
Calvin, after telling a great deal that was false and insulting 
about his own freedom from any desire of revenge, and about 
the mildness, forbearance, and benevolence, with which he had 
treated him, till '^he had poured out against him madness, rather 
than anger;'' then began to exhort him to ask pardqp, not of 
him, but of God, and the Son of God, to both of whom he 
had offered the most atrocious insults. The poor prisoner, it 

* La Roche g^ves us an extract from the Genevan recordsi— 

Le 27 Octobre 1553. Le susdlt Michel Servet a esti condamn^ d et- 

tre brual^f et leue la sentence par le Sieur Sindincq Darlod» a est^ ex^U' 

te^» et les livres brusUs. 

t Mosheim« Venema, Bocklus, Hottipger hist. Reft Helvet* p.804. M9. 

i^Castalio Miij. 
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seems, made little or no reply, for none is recorded by Cal- 
vin, from whom we borrow this account. Whereupon, says 
he, **I was not willing to be wise above what is written. For 
according to the precept of Paul, I departed from an heretic^ 
who was condemned by himself."* 

Farel, the colleague of Calvin, then came to accompany 
Servetus to the stake. He harassed the sufferer without suc- 
cess, to induce him to make a confession, contrary to the opin- 
ions which he had maintained. Servetus was conducted out 
of the city to the place of execution, called Champel, and Far- 
el remained at his side. On his way he often exclaimed — ^**0 
God! save my soul. O Jesus, Son of the eternal God, have 
mercy upon me."t 

When arrived at the places of execution, he fell prostrate 
on the earth, and prayed fervently. Farel meanwhile, if the 
thing be credible, thus addressed the multitude. ^^You see 
what strength Satan has, when he possesses any one; — this man 
is very learned, and perhaps he thought lie was doing rights 
but now he is possessed with the ' Devil, which may equally 
happen to any one of you." When he rose up, Farel renewed 
his persecutions to induce him to make an orthodox confes- 
sion. Servetus answered nothing, but uttered the exclamation, 
^^O God! O God!" Farel asked him if he had nothing to say but 
that. He then answered, ^*of vrtiat can I speak but of God."| 

Servetus was then bound to the stake, with an iron chain, 
and a strong cord passed several times round his neck. His 
book was fastened to his thigh. He intreated the executioner 
not to torment him long. The fire was applied, and Serve- 
tus, worn out with disease and suffering, is said to have utter- 
ed a cry so terrible as to appal the spectators. The pile was 
scanty, of green oak branches, with the leaves still upon them, 

* Rogari potius ut yeniam ab etemo Deo petendam aibi co^taret, in 
quern nimis atrociter contumelioaus fuerat, ties bypostaseis ex ejus essen* 
tia delere tentans; ac Cerbenim tricipitem yociuis, si realis inter Patrem 
et fiUuiD ejus et spiritum distinctio statueretur. Refut. £rr« p. 511. 

f Mosheim $ 40. MS. Castalio Miij— iiij. 

% Ut Supra, also ficza de hereticis puniendis p. 98<9» Bock p. 3^61 
MS. 
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iDtermized with smaller kiDdlings. He lingered a long time 
in torment; crying out with a piercing voice, *^ Jesus, Son of 
the £temal God, have mercy upon me!" At last some of the 
"spectators, out of compassion, threw faggots upon him to put an 
end to his misery. It was half an hour before he was dead.* 

It was not pretended, by the enemies of Servetus, that hia 
faith was shaken by his sufferings, or that he was ever so over- 
come, as to say any thing contrary to his belief. He died, 
says Calvin, without giving any sign of havmg come to a bet- 
ter mind. 

The «nmity of Calvin did not cease with the death of Ser- 
vetus. In the treatise, that I have often quoted, which he 
wrote against him, he endeavoured, by every art in his power^ 
to blacken and defame his memory. It is in this treatise that 
we find the following most remarkable passage. 

**But," says Calvin, *Uhat idle blockheads may not glory in 
the mad obstinacy of the man, as if he were a martyr, in his 
death there appeared a brutish stupidity; from which one may 
easily conclude, that there never was any thing serious in his 
religion. From the time his sentence of death was announced 
to him, he would now remain like one stupified, now he utter- 
ed deep sighs, and now he howled like a madman; which at 
last rose to such a degree, that he could only bellow out in the 
Spanish fashion — ^'Mercy! Mercy!' ^\ 

**The.'e are those," to use the words of a friend, *'there are 
those, who may think, that though Calvin has written eight fol- 
ios of commentaries on the Bible, a system of Divinity, a trea- 
tise on the punishing of heretics, and remarks on Seneca upon 
Mercy,— with all his learning, and all his zeal, this single 
sentence, which can never be blotted out, fixes on another than 

• Mosheim flv. IvL Bockius p. 377* MS. Cast Miij. p. 2. 

f Czterum ne male feriati nebulones vecordi hominis peiricacia, qoaai 
martyrioy glorientur; in ejus morte apparuit belluina stupiditass unde jadi* 
cium facere liceret, nihil unqtiam serio in relig^ione ipsum eg^se. £x quo 
mors ei denunciata est, nunc attonito similis liKrere, nunc alta suapiria 
edere» nunc instar hrmphatici ejulare. Quod postremum tantum sic inva* 
luit, ut tantum Hispanico more reboaret, Miscrtcordiay miserecordia! Re* 
fut. £zr. p. 633 coL 1, ed. Amst. 
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Servetus the character of brutish stupidity and insincerity in 
his religion." 

Thus perished, in the forty fourth year of his age, the fa^ 
mous and unfortunate Michael Servetus* He has appeared 
from this account to have been a man, whose zeal outran his 
prudence, and who cdtdd not meet insult without indignation* 
For this there are many who will blame him, and in this there 
are many who will imitate him. This was his fault or his 
vice, the only one which is urged against him, with the shadow 
of pretence* While for his piety— God knows how sincere he 
was. His works and his conversation were those of a pious 
man* His unblemished character is testified by his standing 
in society, his respectability in his profession, by the eloquent 
silence of his enemies* His learning is marked in his writings; 
he was skilled in Spanish and French, probably in Italian and 
German; in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; and to him must be- 
long the credit of the first intimation of the circulation of the 
blood, the greatest discovery in ihodem physiology; and who 
will dedy his undaunted courage, his perseverance and heroic 
constancy, who has followed him through his trial and impri- 
sonment to the staked 
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DRAYTON. 

Our old English poets, with the exception of Shakspeare, 
are not in high favor among the great mass of readers, in this 
or our parent country. Few, except poets themselves, now read 
die Faery Queene of Spenser; Ben Jonson is littk known, and 
Drayton, that voluminous poet, and historian in verse, is still 
less known. It is not to be supposed, that those who read for 
amusement will travel through the long topographical, and his- 
torical, and legendary writings of this great antiquarian and 
inexhaustible versifier: but there is at least one poem among 
his works, which is not to be placed in the catalogue of weari- 
some didactic compositions. Nymphida: The Court of Fairy^ 
is the poem in which Drayton displayed the greatest efforts of 
his imagination, and sportiveness of his fancy. In this, as in 
his other poems, he is free from that admixture of anuquated 
diction, that affectation of idioms foreign to our language, and 
that disgusting pedantry, which were the vices of his age, and 
particularly disfigured the pages of Jonson. 

The ideal personages and agents in The Court of Fairy ^ are 
not of the poet's own invention. Drayton has them in common 
with Shakspeare, and they are to be found long before either, 
in ancient traditions and romances, with no small variety of 
powers and properties, and distinguished by a multifarious 
diversity of fantastical actions and offices, both good and evil. 
It is needless to dwell upon the use that Shakspeare has made 
of these imaginary beings; and I shall instance only by a gen- 
eral reference to the Midsummer Nig-ht^s Dream^ 

Drayton's design is to describe the court of Oberon^ king of 
the Fairies* After the introduction and invocation, he g^ves 
an account of the /aAicr^ in the air. 
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The «iUf of tpider*8 lei^ nre ttad«^ 
Well morticad and finely Uid» 
He WM the niMter of his trade. 

It curiously that builded: 
The windovtf ^ the eyes of cats. 
And for the rool^ inatead of slatSt 
la cov«rad witii the akan&ef half, 
• With laoonshinff that are gildeck 

Hence iasae from time to time ObefOA and C^ieen M afa^ 
and the whole elfin tribe, and inflict on mankind various iH&and 
ludicrous mischiefs, which are next pleasantly enumerated, to- 
gether with the credulity and superstition of the supposed sub- 
jects of these provoking injuries*. 

We now come to the great action of the poem. OberoD 
grows jealous of Queen Mab, who seems to regard the Fairy 
Knight^ Pigwiggen, with too much favor* The knight, con- 
scious of his power, sends to the Queen a ^^bracelet made of 
emmets' eyes," indites a most loving epistle,, whkh he sends by 
the Fairy page, Tom Thumbs and appomts a pbce of meeting* 
The Queen bids her maids to be ready, and orders her carriage* 

. / Four nimble gnats the horsea were. 
Their harnesses of g^ssamere. 
Fly Cranion, her charioteer. 
Upon the eoaeh-hox getting. 

i\ Her chariot of a snail's fine shell. 
Which for the colours did excel; 
The fair queen Mab becoming well. 

So lively was the limning: 
The seat the soft wool of the bee. 
The cover (gallantly to see) 
The wing of a pyM butterflee, 

I trow 'twas simple trimming^. 

The wheels composed of crickets' bones^ 
And daintily made for the nonce. 
For fear of rattKnp on the stones. 

With tfaistle-dowii they shod it: 
For all her maideiis much did iesr,' 
If Oberon had chanced to hear 
That Mab hb qoeeii should have been there^ 

He would not have abode iu* 

* Shakspeare's description of the equipage of Queen Mab la more mi- 
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' The queen mounts her chariot with haste, and her train of 

female attendants follow her upon a grasshopper, protected 

from the wind by a cobweb mantle. Here the poet leaves 

Queen Mab, and returns to Oberon, who, as well he may be, 

is not only exceedingly wroth, but om mad om any hare* Widi 

an appropriate'weapon he sallies forth, mistaking every object 

he meets* His first adventure is with a wasp, that he took for 

the knight Pigwiggen i next with a glow-worm, wl)ich *^he took 

to be a devil:^' 

And furiously doth her atiail, 
For carrying fier in her taiL 

' ' From thence he ran into a hive^ 
Among the bees he letteth drive. 
And down their combs begins to rive. 

All likely to have spoiled: 
Which with their wax his face besmeared. 
And with their honey daubed his beard, ' 

It would have made a man affeared. 

To see how he waa mpiled* 

. Next he meets and bestrides an ant, which winces and 
stumbles, and so sadly beshirs the poor king's head and face, 

nute. One appears to have imitated the other, though evidently with great 
care not to coincide in the particulars. 

She comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stono 
On the forefinger of an aldermani 
Drawn with a team of little atomies, 
Athwflort men*s noses as they lie asleepi 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners* legs; 
The cover of the wings of grasshoppers; 
The traces of the smallest spider's web; 
The collars of the moonshine's watery beams; 
Her whip of cricket's bone; the lash of film; 
Her waggoner a spiall grey-coated gnat, 
Kot half so big as a round little woni^ 
Pricked finom the lazy finger of a maid* 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grab, 
Time out of mind the Dunes* cosch-inakeri. 



that he is ahnost blind, and mistakes a mole hill for a moun« % 
tain. He imprudently scrambles up, and his energies pressing 
biili too taTj he is precipitated to a lake below;—*- 

Which him up to the neck doth take. 
His fury it doth somevhat slake; 

He calleth for a ferry: 
When you may some recovery note» 
What waa his club he made his boat. 
And in his oaken club doth float. 

As safe as in a wherry. 

On the shore he meets Puck, vulgarly called Hobgoblin, 
who, though in the main very mischievous, appears here to be 
a^gether loyal, but exceedingly shocked. 

' I Hoh, hob! quoth Hob» God save thy g^ce. 
Who dressed thee in this piteous case? 
He thus that spoiled roy sovereign's face^ 
I would his neck were broken. 

'The king tells his distress, and Puck promises to recover 
the queen* Njnnpbidia overhears, snad hies her to Queen 
Mab» and by informing the queen that she is pursued, throws 
ber and her attendants into the utmost consternation. After 
various contrivances for their personal safety;-^ 

At length one chanced to find a nut. 
In the end of which a hole waa cut. 
Which lay upon s hasel root. 

There scattered by a squirrel; 
Which out the kernel gotten had: 
When quoth this Fay— ^^'dear queen, be glad, 
Let Oberon be nft*er so mad, 

111 set you safe from periL 



,r 



Here they are all safely lodged as in a castle* But Nym- 
phidia, thinking that Puck would be an overmatch' for the 
queen, if he should discover her, sets about preparing a charm 
to defeat his purpose. She mixes the ingredients, and repeats 
her spelL When he advances within the magic circle, he per* 
ceives the working of the charms: 

' A pahi he in his head-piece feels, 
AgiuDft a stubbed tree he reels^ 
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And up vent poor HobgoUin's heek; 
AIm! his braiawas diziy. 

He continues powerless except to yell and roar; Ctaeen 
Mab is waked by the noise, who was under alarming appre- 
hensions,— 

' Until Kymphidia told the qneen 

What she had done^ what she had seeii» 
Who then had veU near crack'd her splecti 
With very extceme laughter. 

At this interesting juncture there is a transition to Oberon 
and Pigwiggen, idio are mutually seeking each other for com- 
bat. The description of the knight^s steed and armour is con- 
sistent with that of the equipage of Queen Mab, and shews 
the same kind of power in the poet. This knight meets Tom- 
alin, an old, valiant fairy, by whom he sends his defiance to 
king Oberon, and even threatens the crown. Tomalin in great 
wroth carries the message to the court, and Oberon prepares 
to meet his adversary. Queen Mab is greatly alarmed at the 
aews, especiaUy as she is known to be the occasion of At com- 
bat^ 

WheiefeRt attended vith her maids, 

Throui^ log^ and mists, and damps she wades 

To Proserpine, the queen of shades. 
To treat, that it would please her 

The cause into her hands to tabs. 

For ancient love and fHendsUp's sake^ 

And soon thereof an end to make. 

Which of roach care would ease her. 

The king and the knight, attended by their seconds, Tomar 
lin and Tom Thumb, actually engage, equipped exacdy alike, 

So that a man would almost swear 
That either had been either. 

As usual in such contests, horse and man are prostrated; 
and here this catostrophe happens alike to both parties. The 
combat is long continued without any advantage on either side. 
In the mean time Proserpine takes the fogs from the Styx, and 
a botde of Lethe water, and hurries to the scene of action. She 
* arrives at the moment when both are in imminent danger, de- 
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termined to put an end to the combat, and to obliterate the re- 
coUection of the cause which brought them together. She 
confounds them by suffering Ae infernal fogs to escape, and 
demands an account of the quarrel. In the mean time she re- 
quires them, with no small degree of address, to drink the liq- 
uor that she presents: 

Which shall fourundentuidingt clesr» 
As plainly shall to you appear. 
Those things from me that you shall hear. 
Conceiving much the quicker. 

^/ No flooaer had they taken the draught, tfaan-^ 

• ' King Oheron fojgotten had. 
That he for jealousy ran mad| 
But of his queen was wondrous giad. 

And ask*d how they came thither. 
Pigr^ggen Iflcewise doth ibrget. 
That he queen Mab had ener met. 
Or that they were to hard beset. 
When they were found together. 

The same oblivion happens to their valiant seconds; and 
the poet conducts the queen and her attendants, with the king, 
all pleasant and smiling, to the court of Fsury, and there leaves 
them feasting. 

' 'The story, it wiU be perceived, is wdl conducted* It ex* 
dtes aa interest from its novelty; — ^from the agency of ideal 
personages in scenes diat are familiar to us; from the consis- 
tency of their characters and operations; and from the adapta- 
tion of nseans to ends.1^^ 



WEST'S PICTURE. 

[The foHowing note was kindly sent us some time since, and we take 
"diis first opportunity of publishing it* Z(U\ 

rO TRS EDITORS OV TBZ OBVBSAL SBPOSXTOKT. 
OKKTLEMBN, 

Iv your fourth number, I have read with much pleasure an ** detract of 
a Utter t 9n the ^uhjtet •/ painting ondpainterMf from a countryman in £ng* 
landj^ and if I am not mistaken in the writer, I agree with you, *Hhat our 
Qmnoy ha* more than one rroron to be proud o/him*^. 
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To those who fe«l an interest in fine paintings, the next pleasure to 
that of seeing them, is, to have a faithful representation of them in Ian* 
gtiage* With this impression I send jrou a description of the picture— CAmf 
healing the eiek in the f«9n^/!r— the famous picture of Mr. West. It was 
painted for the Hospital at Philadelphia, but was prevented reaching its 
original destination by the oflfer of three thousand guineas, which were 
* paid for it* Mr. West is now employed in painting the same subject, with 
the introduction of some otlier figures^ and as far as he had proceeded in 
the last summer, was thought te have excelled the original. 

Some idea of tlie impression made upon the public mind, by the exhi- 
bition of the celebrated picture, may be formed by a knowledge of the fact^ 
that in the course of ninety days, the enormous sum of nine thousand 
pounds steriing was collected for shewing it at a shtlliog each persoot mak- 
ing an average, during that period, of 2000 visiters each day. 

November 28, 1812* 

CHRIST HEALING THE 8ICK. 

*< And the blind and the lame came to him in the templei and he hesled 
them. 

'^And when the Chief Priests and Scribes saw the wonderful things that 
he did, and the children crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the 
Son of David: they were sore displeased.** Matt. xxL 14, XS* 



INTRODUCTION* 

1 HE Transfiguration^ by the (&vint Raphael, we have atten* 
tively studied, and it has filled us with awe and astcmishmenc. 
Often have we also stood speechless before the Cartoons, lett 
we should interrupt the miraculous acts performing on the can« 
vas, and have laid down our respectful fingers on the places 
where the wonder-working hand of the painter had dwelt, feel« 
ing, at the same time, a certain pride at having arrived, seem- 
ingly, in contact with the first artist in the world. The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus we have most sincerely admired at the Palais 
Royal, and are happy to know that it is now in the possession 
of one of the first patrons of the art, and in London. The cel- 
ebrated Communion of St. Jerom by DominichinOy the famous 
picture of D. da Volterra^ the Crucifixion by N. Poussin^ all 
these constellations of the firmament of the graphic muse, as 
well as the Miracles oj Christy with which the forcible pencil of 
Jouvenet has surrounded the altar of St. Martin in the Fields 
at PariS) are still fresh in our recollection, and yet when, enter* 
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ing the rooms of the British Institution, we cast our eyes upon 
Mr. West's picture— suddenly, and as if by magic, all these 
chef-d'oeuvres of the art which, at first sight, flow and crowd 
back in the tide of our memory. Soon ebb and vanish away* 
This is a bold assertion; yet we feel confident that our particu- 
larising the performance will prevent any one evincing us guil« 
ty of blind enthusiasm or ill-grounded partiality: and as it will^ 
through the generosity of the subscribers, stand as the polar 
star and foundation stone of a British Galleiy, instead of being 
sent, as faitended at first, to adorn and illumine another hem- 
isphere, we trust that our readers will be pleased at our enter- 
ing minutely into the elements of the picture ; indeed, not an 
atom of the whole should be left unnoticed. 

Before we enter into the particulars, let us observe, generally, 
that, on an area of about one hundred and seventy-seven square 
feet,* the eye meets between fifty and sixty figures, alt finished 
after living models, and that this picture possesses that uncom- 
mon felicity of subject, which must be plcasbg to all Christians, 
whatever may be the difference of their worship. — ^There is 
not a sect that does not admit that we are all sinners, all liable 
to bodily infirmities, and feeble creatures ; and as here the in- 
vention points out so general and so indisputable a truth, every 
one is cafled to admire the manner in which it has been %vl^ 
Btantiated by the fertile and powerful conception of the artist. 

IKVSNTIOK. 

The design is grand and worthy of the sublimity of the sub- 
ject. Boldly conceived and appropriate in all its parts, it ap- 
pears strictly conformable to the invariable rules of epic com- 
position, which the greatest painters have received from the 
most celebrated poets. The Son of the Almighty, embodied 
in a most amiable human shape, stands in his ministerial and 
typical capacity of healing th£ sick. On his face the mild- 
ness of a man of the tenderest feelings is so exquisitely blend- 
ed with the majes^ of a being above nature, that it is not easy 
to decide which most prevails, the meek and humble Son of 
Mary, or the imperative Creator and Master of the universe* 

• The picture it about 18 jEbet by lOftet 
Vol. IV. No. 1. 11 
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His attitude is easy and digtific!d| the drapery degaat and 
noble; ample without mcumbrance^ folded with simplidcf 
tad taste, and according with the old and generaUy««dopted 
costume of red and blue* The head, hands, and feet are most 
beautifully wrought. Very gracefully ^sposed, and the whole 
figure foUows the line of beauty without affectation or icon-* 
atraint. 

Christ is surrounded by several groups, ccnnposed partly of 
his disciples and aposdes; partly of the afflicted and laoguid| 
brought to him as the Fountain of Life; and of the phariaaca 
and priests, who view the Messiah with involuntary wonder 
and mortal jealousy. These groups are disposed with grant 
judgment, and aiFord to each other ft proper help in the gener- 
al system of light and shade in the whole piece* They undu- 
late before the eyes, like distant hills in the glow of a summer 
evening, and the pleashig vapour, whith circidaiea around 
them, produces the most correct %mtX perspective* 

In the group of the apostles, which serves as a back ground 
to die principal figure, and is made up with uncommon dis- 
cernment, John on the right hand of his Master, Peter^ Mat- 
thew, and sever^ others on the left, are most conspicaous* The 
beloved disciple is represented here young, amiable, and pen* 
aive, as we constandy find him in religious Compositions* Pe- 
ter is the same as was originally engraved, and may adll be 
aeen, on the armubis fnscatorum^ ^the ring of the fishermen," 
the seal used by the Popes for their Bulls; he is the aposde 
whom we know, whose features are femiliar to us, and who^ 
most probably, was anciendy imitated by Italian psdntera and 
sculptors, from statues of Jove himself, as if they could not 
exemplify the potent and infallible head of dieir church, in a 
better manner than by indentifying him ^th hb fabulous type 
hi the Capitolian t6mple^ the *^father of gods and men, whose 
nod was fate.'* Matthew, who relates the fact, was called 
from his toll-desk soon after a circumstance umilar to this; he 
had the honor of entertaining Jesus at his own house, and ia 
therefore a fit witness to the miraculous transaction, in which 
he seems naturally to take a peculiar interest* 

On the right of Christ are sevend persons bringing objects 



of pitjT and oonmiaeration to Him, who was, of all the sons of 
aten, the most campaasionate. A most beautiful woman, in a 
daark garment, holds a sickly infant;-^ehind her a distressed 
mother brings forward, with natural eagerness, a ricketty child; 
and between her and^ Jesus we remark, as a prominent feature 
in this grcn^ a veiy handsome youngs woman, who seems to 
have lost her sight by a dreadful disorder in her brain. The 
white band, and the iiand of the sympathising old man, which 
Uad and hold her beautiful head, tell at once her situation, and 
irark impressively on the mind of the spectators, who wish that 
an object so pleasing, so enchanting to the sight, may not be 
longer deprived of that blessing* This group is backed by 
dint of the hi{^*priest and pharisees, whose countenances, by 
their variety and i^tneaa, are in a most classical style. A fig«> 
ure in the right corner, pointing at our Saviour, and glancing 
on him a look fuU of malice, has been mistaken for the traitor ^ 
Judas; but the painter had too correct a conception of his sub* 
ject to bring forward such a hideous character. Fear and 
oowardice are fit companions for conscious guik, and Mr. West 
\m nsQst appropriately placed Iscariot in die back ground, lurk* 
ing behind the other apostles, and darting, siily, through the 
crowd, a glance full of malignity, perfidy, and treason at the 
divine proto^pe of goodness, truth, and mercy. His invidious 
epse and part of his sallow face are all that can be seen of hinu 

From the group of priests, scribes, and pharisees, the sigfait 
cf the spectator is agreeably and gradually led, by the contrast 
(»f several eleg^ w<Mnen, bearing baskets of doves and flow* 
jers, to an inside view of the temple, where, in the sanctuary, 
fhe aeven-branched Candelabrum bums in awful majesty. A 
perialyle of well-painted, but plain columns, adorned with 
lamps, conveys die roving eye to a glance at the gate called 
'Specma^ so wdl tsepresented in one of the Cartoons. Young 
Levites, Ix^s ciying ^^Hosaana," and other figures of less im- 
poit in the demi^jour^ fill up the intervals, without crowding, 
-and direot our attention to a more interesting part of the pic- 
tnre. 

On the left side of the canvas, an elderly woman, distorted 
by cpaqdtcated <^sease, is brpught to Jesus by several friends 
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and relations, two of whom appear to be Roman soldien, wlioae 
sturdy mien and military dress contrast excellently with, and 
set off, the pallid face and emaciated limbs of the sufferer, aa 
well as the beautiful and most lovely features of her discressed 
daughter. 

In front of this affectbg group is the Centurion, who, prob* 
ably attracted by the concourse of people following Christ, 
meets him again, and perhaps the first time, since the miracle 
operated at his humble request. He is in the atdtude, nay, in 
the very act of kneeling: the anatomical merit of his figure^ 
and the classical correctness of his costume, deserve our un* 
feigned admiration. He expresses what he feels, and appews 
to feel the most profound veneration for Him, whose divine 
power his servant had so suddenly experienced. Between him 
$md Christ one of the principal groups is placed* 

An old man, worn out by a long and death-brooding ill* 
ness, is carried by two strong porters, one standing at the head 
and supporting the superior part of the body, the other kneel* 
ing, his back towards the spectators, and holding die feet and 
legs. Such attention has been paid to anatomy and coloring 
in the working up of these two figures, that both, and especial- 
ly the standing on^, seem rather living beings, than the mas* 
terly and successful efforts of a judicious penciL But what 
shall we say of the sick man entrusted to their care? The im- 
pression still remains, and will not be easily removed from our 
xnind.— Surely the expression on the face of the reviving laz* 
aruSj by Scbm del Piombo^ is admirable;— here the expression is 
greater still; we read in the half-sunk eyes, on the projecting 
brows, and quivering lips of the decaying man, lively hope and 
heart-soothing confidence, pronounced with the most energetic 
emphasis. His skeleton arms and hands are raised towards 
the real source of health and comfort, and his feet, which hap* 
pen naturally to be the aighest part to the healing power, seem, 
by a gentle glow of retummg blood, which distinguishes them 
from the general tint of the body, to have already felt the ema* 
nating virtue, that flowed spontaneously from Him who alone 
pould say, in truth, ^^I am the life*" 

(3o^trast is one of the most powerful engines which a pai|it« 
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er can make use of in order to secure admiration to his works* 
Mr* West has succeeded wonderfully in this part, and thence 
arises that secret charm which, even at first sight, wins the ap* 
probation of the beholden' The beautiful woman who holds 
the crutch of her djring father, the healthy complexion of her 
face and the glow of her extended neck; the figure of the young 
man above; the lovely boy annexed to the group; the blind old 
man led by a lad, the two young apostles who seem engaged in 
eager conference, all here deserves our unrestricted approval^ 
and makes the centre of the picture the focus of interest. 

Thus far we have given, or, at least, endeavoured to pve^ 
a general view of the picture. Now it remains for us to enter 
into the detsul, and we shudder at the idea of anatomizing a 
piece of workmanship, whose tout»emembk (to be adequately 
described) would have required a pen and a mind equal to the 
pencil and genius that created it. 

COMPOSITION. 

It has generally been understood that the rule of the three- 
fold unity, so strictly adhered to by Greek, Latin, and French 
dramatists, has an equal chum upon the attention of painters* 
In fact, an historical picture is, in itself, a silent drama, or, at 
least, a selected scene, the fleeting and momentary performance 
of which has, by the commanding hand of the artist, been fix- 
ed on canvas. Yet we have to deplore that many of the great 
luminaries of the chromtxtic world have often deviated from the 
unities of action, time, and place. It has been respectfully, but 
most justly observed, that the chef-d'oeuvre of ^o^nri^ men- 
tioned in the beginning of these observations, labors under the 
incorrectness of a double transaction; a fault which, after this 
deluding precedent, and upon the god-like authority of so great 
a master, crept into the works of many of his followers, who^ 
unfortunately, had neither talents nor elevation of mind suffi- 
cient to redeem, or atone for, the indisputable error. The 
unity of time has been also infringed upon by painters of all 
^ges, but most egregiously by those who, treading the dark 
paths of the revivmg art, had yet but a doubtful dawn to guide 
tbem tbrou^h the intricacies of their fantastic way. We ofte« 
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remark) in their performances, episodes whieh certidnly belong 
to other times, and personages who lived in ages previous or 
posterior to the principal figure. These anachronisms are most 
coimmon in religious, as well as in other subjects, and cannot be 
accounted for, unlfcss by the too obsequious docility of the hand 
thai painted to the imperious directions and commuids of the 
hand that paid. The unity of plaee has not been much move 
regarded by several others, who, on the same canvas, give jwx 
aeveral scenes acted on different spots ; placing in theeokner of 
a crucifixion^ the Agony in the garden; or in the background 
of Vukan forging the armor ofJEneae^ that very hero admiring 
the work under a tree* Happily, the patrons of the art being 
less bigotted to their own whims, and painters, through the 
fiberdity of their patrons, less penurious, these incongruities do 
not often hurt our eyes in modem paintings. 

In the valuable performance under our inspection none of 
these hardly excusable faults are to be found. The last group 
(which, if we Consider its high importance as an integral part 
of the whole, we have but siighthf sketched), constitutes, with 
the person of Christ, the entire subject* All the rest is ac- 
cessary. Na episode, no digression is idly introduced, which 
might detract in the least from the full attention of the beholder ; 
and, although the Son of God appears to feel for all the suffer- 
ers who surround him, and entreat his benevolent attention to 
their respective infirmities, yet the entire scene consists in the 
act of healing the sick man. 

It was a peculiar gift, which eminently distinguished the in- 
imitable Raphael^ that of ^^Composition.*' His ^School of Ath- 
ens,'' his ^^Dispute on the Sacrament," and the ^^ Cartoons," are 
admirable proofs of his genius; not only in disposing, but also 
in giving life and action to his figures* We can, with truth, 
declare the same of Mr. West, and of the noble performance 
before our eyes. Here every one is at his post, and filb it 
as he ought ; the predominant feeling which animates the prin- 
cipal figure of each group, gradually and proportionally per- 
vades the whole, and every group is itself a scene in the general 
Drama* Tlie mental powers of die artist breathe in every fear 
ture, in every attitude, and with such energy, that after two miii- 
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ntes of 9^/iBAy inspection, we forget the canvas and muse on the 
imasacUoD, as if it were real, with astonishment and respect* 
Indeedf the personages represented there are so intent upon their 
respective objects, so atumated, so much like life, and the visi* 
toKs, standing before the picture, seem so struck with awe, so suD^ 
diat when the whole is seen at a distance, the eye is at a loss to 
determine where the living groups end, and where the painted 
ones begin* This observation has been made by several persons 
of taste and feeling, and is, perhaps, the best encomium diat can 
be passed upon the extraordinary merit of this picture* 

DESIGK* 

When a painter has conceived a sublime composition, and 
his hand has chalked it out on the pannel or canvas, much 
more still remains to be done. His design^ as the word is un- 
derstood in a more specific sense, ought, by its correctness and 
aptness, to answer the grandeur of the imentiaru Here again, 
in this second part of a great painter's duty, we shall have the 
pleasing task of praising the President of the Royal Academy* 
The oudines are every where in the classical style of the Ro- 
man School, and the ^^airs de tete^ elegant, varied, and pure* 
No repeated similarity, no mannerist's contortibns disgust the 
eye; no forced oppositions of figures and of limbs puzzle the 
critic's mind. 

The extremities, so often neglected by some of the ancient 
masters, are here admirably articulated and highly finished, and 
even that part (which, though apparently of little consequence, 
Agost. Caracci deemed so difficult to draw with agreeable 
truth, that he himself modelled, after die best specimens in na- 
ture, a canon or rule for it) the human ear^ wherever it meets the 
sight, is boldly pronounced, and expressed with indisputable mas- 
tership. The feet of Christ are those which Magdalen anoint- 
ed and kissed, and the sandals are in perfect harmony with 
thenu The feet and hands of the old man are entitled to great 
praise also, though of a very different appearance. His knot- 
ted and ache- worn fingers and bare-phalanxed toes may serve as 
a study for any artist who desires to become perfect in ana- 
tomical accuracy. 
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The hands of Jeaoa are verjr remarkable* The left one is 
•o judiciously, so happily placed, that it appears insulated, as in 
nature, in the ambient air; and the right, which balances die 
other in graceful equUibrium, receives, between the indez-fin- 
ger and the thumb, the brightest ray of light to be found in the 
whole picture} as if, being the organ through which the divine 
power emanates and manifests itself, it ought to have emitted^ 
above all .the rest, an acmi of brilliancy and incomparable radi* 
ance* Hence, from this single spot, in the general economy of 
the keepings the light decreases, through the weU-understood 
medium of chiaro oscuro, into still visible shades* 

We must not forget to mention here the boldness of the ar- 
tist in placing the bright circle of glory, which surrounds die 
head of Christ, close to the spot which exhibits the seven lights 
of the mysterious luminary in the Sanctum Sanctorum of the 
temple. A common artist would have been afraid lest the ac- 
tidental back*ground might have out-glowed the brightness of 
the light which emanates from Him, who said, ^*let there b6 
light:" but, conscious of his power, our artist places the one 
nearly upon the other, and, by this most orthodox contrast, ex- 
emplifies the rising dawn of the Messiah's glory upon the slow- 
retiring twilight of the fulfilled types of the Mosaic Law* 

COLORING* 

This essential part of painting acts, sometimes, as a pass- 
port for any kind of composition, and its irresistible magic, b^ 
the help of what the Italians expressively term b strepito^ often 
lulls the most supercilious mind into blindness at the sight of 
glaring defects in invention or design. Free from too much 
busde and eclat, the choice of local colors in the draperies and 
in the variet]^ of complexions, arising from the difference of sex 
and age in the persons here represented, bespeaks great taste 
and discernment. No blunt transition, no abrupt breaking 
from one color to another, no scattered lights force the anx- 
ious eye to rove from place to place, in the modey maze, until 
it turns away harassed and tired, knowing not where to find a 
spot for repose* Speaking of the rainbow, to the various nu^ 
ances of which he compares the diversified tints on the loom of 
Pallas and her rival Arachne, the poet says: 
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In qoo div«ni niteaftt cum mille oolom^ 

Tnuisitiis ipse tamcn tpeetaatia liimiii»ftttit: 

Usque ade6 quod twgit idem est, tamea uHuba distent 

A thousand colours meet in harmonji 

Distinct though mix^d, they seem, to eyes perplei^'d* 

Unlike the distant ones, and yet alike the next* 

This transition, thtough a variety of colors, is here very 
happily managed. The eye is pleased, not dazzled, by the ag- 
gregation of so many tints, and dwells upon them with delight, 
Ito on a fresh assemblage of blooming flowers, tastefully dispos- 
^ by a judicious hand; indeed, we are not afraid to say, that 
this is the best colored picture which the pallet pf Mr. West 
ever produced, and that every good and impartial judge wil} 
find in it, ^^e noble coloring of the Lombard school:" 

"fV elegno eotorir di Lvmbcardia^ 

The draperies have in general a great deal of truth, and 
that flowing and ^^moelleux" which so well established the su* 
periority oi Barocclo^ Andrea del Sarte^ P. Veronese^ and i?a- 
bens^ in this department of the art. 

Titian and Bassano are much praised for their boldness of 
touch, for their daringly and rapidly handling the thunderbolt 
of the graphic muse, and Tintoretto himself was styled, il ful* 
fnxnt dt ptnelio; the venerable President, whose hand has not 
yet felt the cold chill of advanced age, gives us here astonish- 
ing proofs of steadiness, correctness, and strength; the strokes 
of his pencil are hardy and broad, and, although, at a proper 
distance, every figure in the picture, every part of the figures, 
appears highly finished, the whole effect is the result of appro- 
priate touches boldly struck where they ought to be. 

The clearness of the pigments, the free and unmuddled 
manner in which they seem to have been laid on, the deannesa 
and piuity of the glazings, assure us that this chef-d'oeuvre, in* 
stead of fading, will improve under the hand of slow- working 
time, and that, long after we have shut our eyes to the beau* 
ties of nature and of art, posterity will think, when gazing ia 
admiration at this great effort of genius, that its author must 
have united and possessed the best qualities of the greatest ^r^ 
ists! 

VoLIV, No.1. J« 
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**I1 vero natural di Tizumo^ ( 

Del Corregio lo stil puro e sov'nna 
ion Ra&el la £^iiata aiiiietm.'* 



CONCLUSION. 

When, in the first enthusiasm of composition, pregnant with 
slow-conceived schemes, and wandering in the illimited fields 
of Fancy, his genius finds, or hopes to find, at last, a safe spot 
to rest upon, the painter begins to embody his subject, and tx> 
give visible shapes to floating and undecided perceptions ; but 
soon he hesitates and pauses, as if struck with self-created awe 
at* the importance and difficulty of the undertaking — all the 
parts that constitute his art rush at once on his imagination, and 
he weighs in the scales of judgment and taste, how to keep a 
proper equilibrium between all the bearings of his theme* 
Whether the economy of the pictiu-e before us is the result of 
such proceedings in the vast and extraordinary mind of the wor- 
thy President, or the mere effect of a happy chance concatenating 
successful combinations, we cannot take upon us to decide;— ^ 
the fact is however, that no painting hitherto know to us exhib- 
its a better touUensemble^ and we trust that the encomium which 
we have bestowed upon the Painter and his work (were it in 
need of any other support thati truth and a sight of die picture 
itself) would be sufficiently justified by the impartial verdict of 
so many gentlemen of taste^real and efficient patrons of the ait» 
who, after mature consideration,,have declared it worth the sum 
of 3000 guineas* 

We do not live in an age of blind and foolish prodigality, and 
die present moment is perhaps one of those, which, for a 
certain lapse of time, have been most pressing upon the private 
purse of every individual; therefore, when to an independent 
artist, from whom we receive every year further proofs of his 
undiminished talents, such a price is offered, in order to prevent 
the wonderful emanations of his genius and the steady exer- 
tions of his unimpaired pencil leaving this country, were we 
even insensible to the charms of painting, we must conclude, 
that the performance is not overrated* Minerva's advice to 
Plutus, however, has prevailed, and England remains proudly 
possessed of a jewel, which will, at ulterior times, be visited, 
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admired, and coveted by men of tast^» feeling, and wealdi, in aU 
parts of the world. 

The directors, anxious to give the utmost publicity to this 
admirable composition, have resolved to publish by subscrip- 
tion a print of it, in the line manner by C. Heath, Esq* of the 
dimensions of 28^ inches by 18^. The price to subscribers to 
be five guineas each. No proofs to be taken off, except for 
the subscribers to the purchase of the picture (50 guinea 
ahares) who will be entided to one proof each, one eariy impres- 
sion of the print; also two proofs of the etching, and two of the 
unfinished impressions. Subscriptions are admitted, and de- 
posits received by Mr. Valentike Green, the keeper, at the 
JBiritish Gallery only. 

No adept in the graphic art ever had perhaps a fairer op- 
portunity to gratify the public curiosity, than in the intended 
execution of this valuable picture on copper, which has happily 
been intrusted to the well-known talents of Mr. Heath. The pub- 
lic will be naturally led to expect a full display of all the ener- 
pes of his mind, to do justice to a subject, for which the liber- 
ality of the directors has been sojusdy and eminently display- 
ed ; and, if we may judge from this circumstance, there. wfU be 
no stimulus of reward wanting to excite the engraver to do to 
this picture* that justice, by which he will at qhqc confer im^ 
mortally on himself and on his art. 



MUSJEUS'S POPULAR TALES. 

^*i Cy^. y^. St/<A.£X^. 

Die Dtntmhen Vomsmaerchen^ von Johann August MuscBuas 
herausgegeben von C. M* tVietaruk Gotha* 1804. 5 vob» 

German Popular Tales^ by John Augustus Musoeus: published 
by Wieland. 

JN o kind of writing secures an author so ready and so exten- 
sive a reputation, as that which is accommodated to the popu- 
lar taste by a narra^ve subject and a simple style. If to this be 
added such ornaments as make it palatable to men of taste, the 

* We understand that the sum of 1800 g^neaft Is iDtended tp be tlu) re^ 

ward of Mr. Heath for the engraving. I 

I 
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the foundations on which Walter Scott has erected Us £pBMi 

Such M-e the qualities that give attractioo to eveiy wdl cootriv* 

cd^ and well written romance* The feme thus acquired^is al» 

so as durable, as perhaps any kind of literary repatntioa whatr 

tvtt. Philosophical systems are cootinuaUy chaog^ngt «iid thosa 

that have formed, or promoted them, sink with their works inl9 

oblivion. But the taste of the people is eonstant-^HVitive feeling is 

ever the same, and whatever is addressed direcdy lo i^ ts always 

sure of a welcome. The German Popular Tales of Muass«is hariS 

for these reasons always been, and still continue to be univer* 

sally read, and esteemed in Germany* A traasUtioii of tfie^a 

was formerly made into English, and we believe into Freodi; 

but they do not seem to have acquired so much notice in.l^ose 

languages, as in their native dressi perhaps because tbe taaSS 

for such fables, as they contain, may be in some measure pecu<* 

liar to the German nation; »■ perh aps because there is a preju* 

dice, both in France, and England, against German literature* 

They are called Popular Tales; but they are npt^ like U«e 

Popular Tales of Miss Edgeworth, original stories, adif»ted tP 

Ae popular taste; but they are the fables, that sictually cirodste 

from mouth to mouth, and from mother to son, among the G«iv 

mans. The manner, in which they were collected, is somewtuKt 

curious. When the author conceived the plan of wrkiog 

them, he assembled together a great number of old women^ 

with their spinning wheels; and seating himself in the midst 

of them, began to stimulate their garrulity, and draw from, them 

their treasures of tradition, and of fairy lore. Th^ assembly 

must have been something like diat known in New England 

of old, by the name of a BeeJ^ Many a Bee has doubtless 

* Readers out of New England| si forte— >qua foite« any such should see 
this article; may need to be informed, that when our pious ancestors had 
an extraordinaiy piece of spinning to do, they assembled their female 
friends from all quarters,, and placed them in a room, to the number of 
thirt|r or forty sometimes, each at her wheel. Then beg;an the clattering 
of wheels, and the clacking of tongaes. They spun out tiie various tlweads 
of wool, and of discourse* The tower of 9abeL was notiung to iU At 9 
o'clock the young men were admitted, and the meeting finished with % 
^nce» This last regular Bee, known in the couutry, was holden sboQt for* 
|y years ago in ELxeter^ l^ew Hampshire* 
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0iy wanted a Miurkus to produce as pleasant a colleaion, as 
tkis, authorised by as venerable grandams* When the war is 
over, and we kave leisure to turn our thoughts to useful pro* 
jeols, we dnnk it would be advisable to order a solemn Bee 
to be ittsembled in eveiy state of the Union, with a view of 
ascertaining and preserving the oral traditions of our ancestors. 
In executing his project Mussus took counsel with lisping 
youth, as well as garrulous old age. It was his practice to call 
in the children, that passed his window, and make them tell 
hia stoviesf and every story was rewarded widi a half-penny* 
He put all means in requisition to accomplish his end. His 
wile once coming home in the evening from a visit, found him 
d^elopedin a cloud of tobaccoHunoke, and peeping through it, 
saw her husband, seated with an old wooden-legged soldier, 
who was smoking like a Dutchman, and paying for every pipe 
with a story. 

The reader's curiosity is probably exdted by these circum- 
stances, to know something of the author; and we shall gratify 
it with a few particulars, taken from the memoir, prefixed to 
his postbumouB works, by Kotzebue. He was a man not 
unworthy the attention <^ the world, for he was so beloved, and 
respected by his acquaintance, that they gave him the appella- 
tioii of Me Gpod. He was bom at Jena in the year 1 735; re« 
ceived his education in die house of a rich relation, who was 
attached to him, till his nineteenth year; and then pursued his 
studies, and took his degrees at Jena. He then became a can* 
didate for the ministry, and was to have been settled as priest 
in Pfarrode,Vtown near Eisenach; but the parish rejected 
him on discovering, that once in his life he had been guilty of 
— ^dancing. Not long-after he was appointed a professpr in 
Gymnasium at Weimar, where he remained till his deaith in 
1 7B7m It was late in life before he appeared as an author. He 
published a number of works, besides the Popular Tales, which 
were all well received. His style is thus spoken of by Wie* 
land, the editor of the last edition of his tales, his friend, and 
the friend and ornament of literature, whose loss we have late- 
ly had occasion to lament. ^^There is an origmal inimitable 
air of naivety a playful, good aatured irony, in the sQ^le of 
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these tales, that makes their principal chamu The public 
voice has long since decided on their merits; and numberless 
imitations have placed their beauties in a stronger light Thejr 
are not all of equal worth, but, taken as a whole, are one of the 
best works of the kind, diat the eighteenth century has produce 
cd." Of the man he says in conclusion, ^^May the pii manes 
pf my friend be gratified with this little tribute of labor, be* 
stowed on the valuable production of one original in his kind, 
warm*hearted, amiable, and invaluable to his friends." 

We proceed to give an abstract of one of these tales, as a 
specimen of the work, premising, that, as their chief beauty is 
said to be in the style, any modification by which that is losty 
may be supposed to deprive the^ of most of their attractions* 
We select the first in the fifth volume, csdled Melechsala, or 
the story of Count Ernest of Gleichen, and his two wives* 
The plan is connected with the third crusade, which took place 
under the Emperor Frederic III, near the end of the twelfth 
century. 

Count Ernest of Gleichen, accompanied hb liege lord^ 
the landgrave of Thuringen, on this expedition, and arrived 
in safety at Ptolemais. There he was in the habit of amua* 
ing himself with hunting, accompanied cmly by bis trustj 
Squire, and a single servant. In one of these excursions^ 
they fell in with a company of Saracens. The christians 
fought most manfully, but were overpowered by numbers, and 
carried in triumph to Cairo, where Count Ernest was loaded 
with fetters, and thrown into a grated tower. His army soon 
gave up their lord for lost, and returned to iheiiChome in Eu- 
rope, bringing the countess the sad news. On receiving the 
account of his disappearance, she sent out message after mes- 
sage, but, as may be supposed, could gain no tidings. 

Meanwhile an intrigue was going on in the Seraglio of the 
Sultap of Egypt, that finally procured the count his liberqr. 
One fine morning his doors opened wider than usual; his keeper 
ordered his chains to be knocked oif; and he was carried be- 
fore the overseer of prisoners, who addressed him thus:— - 
♦^Perverse Frank, why didst thou not reveal the art, of which 
thou art master, when thou wast first committed to the towec 
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One of thy fellow prisoners has informed the sultan, that thotr 
art skilful in gardening-«-go then^ where his orders directn-^ 
prepare a garden after the manner of the Franks, and watch 
it, as the apple of thine eye, that the Flower of the World may 
Uoom therein to adorn the regions of die East.'' This was all 
quite unintelligible to the count, till he found among the slaves, 
assigned as his under servants, his faithful squire, who inform- 
ed him, that the Flower of the World was no other than the 
Sultan's daughter, for whom her father took a fancy to have a 
EuropesCn garden, and offered a reward to any christian prison- 
er that should lay it out. The trusty squire, then a slave, todc 
this opportunity to obtain his master's freedom, by giving out 
Aat the prisoner in the tower was a celebrated gardener. 
So the count was shown into a finely situated park, and left to. 
exercise his new profession, and prepare his gairden to receivo 
the Flower of the Worid. 

This Flower of the World was, as we said, the daughter of 
Malek al Aziz Othman, and was his youngest and favorite child* 
She was educated by a diristian slave, and received ftt)m her 
conversation a taste for foreign countries, and productions. 
Among her other qualifications she had a great fondness for 
flowers; and the use, to which she put them, cannot fail, in the 
present state of the public taste in our vicinity, to be interesting* 
A great part of her employment, says the author, consisted in 
arranging flowers, and garlands in significant forms, after die 
Eastern fashion, by means of which she could reveal with great 
delicacy the feelings of her heart. So ingenious was she in 
this, that she would sometimes express whole sentences, and 
moral sayings from the Koran, in a btmch of diflerent flowers— 
which her maids of honor generally made out to their complete 
satisfaction. Thus for example, she formed a heart one day 
of Chakedonim Lychnis^ and surrounding it with roses and 
lilies, placed under it two crown imperials, enclosing an ele- 
gant anemone. No sooner had her ladies seen it, than 
they exclaimed with one accord— purity of heart is supe« 
rior to birth and beauty* She frequendy presented her slaves 
widi fresh nosegays, and they generally implied either praise 
or blame* A garland of giU-go«over'the-gtound was a reproof 
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of levi^-«>4oudi*me*n(yt iodicated caprice, and vanity-^-a nose- 
gay of hyacinths and harebells was a commendation for mod* 
esty-— ihe yellow lity, as it closes at night, was a token of pru« 
dent foresight— ^/if^fy was a reprimand for flatterers«-<mdl 
the flowers of the thorn-apple and ladies' delights pointed 
out insincerity, and secret envy. All this was highty grat- 
ifying to the Sultan, though he could not alwa3rs understand 
her riddles, and somedmes debated with the whole divan a 
day or two, before they could solve them* At length the gar- 
den was finished to the entire satisfaction of the sultan,' and his 
daughter Melechsala, and it was thenceforth assigned to her, as 
her own, the count having charge of it, as gardener. Propin- 
^piiiy, says Mrs. Broadhorst, is the principle of all falling in 
love, and it did not ful in this instance. After the difficulties 
that may be supposed to have occurred in bringing about an 
acquaintance between the Flower of the World, and her garden- 
er, an intimacy was gradually formed, which was brought to 
a crisis, sooner than it might have been, by the count's ignorancb 
of the language of flowers. It seems, that in the East tho 
present of a mushinimi is a very unequivocal, and antipla- 
tonic declaration of love. The count very innocently, as a 
asere token of good will, happened to present die fair Melech- 
sala with this significant flower, which she interpreted at onco 
in its Eastern sense. After a long contest between virgin 
bashfulness and young affection, she concluded at last to accept 
it. On informing her lover of this acceptance, she was much 
' surprised to find the different light in which the present had 
been viewed by the giver, but it was now too late to retreat* 
At this stage of the business a slight objection arose, from the 
count's having a wife at home; but this difficulty was removed 
fay sure intimations from dreams and soothsayers, that she had 
departed this life. It was then determined, that the feir Melech- 
sala, who had already become a christian, should many the 
count, escape with him from the seraglio, and return to Thu- 
ringen.— All whidi was soon after accomplished. 

Our fugitives, arriving at Venice, there met with a servant 
of the countess, who, being sent out to gain information, had 
stationed himself at this passage from Europe to Asia, as the 
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surest way to obtain it. On his makiQg Ms usual inquiries of 
the squire, the foUowtng dialogue ensued between them, which 
we give in the original, as being quite inimitable in English. 
^'Kamerad, woher des Landes? — Der flinke Kurt freuete sich 
einea Landsmann aazutreffen, der ihn in seiner Muttersprache 
anredete, fand aber nicht vor gut, einem tjnbekannten Rede 
2u stehen, und antwortete kurz ab; aus der See. 
Wer ist der statdiche Junker, dem du folgst? Mein Herr! 
Aus welcher Gegend kommt Ihr? Von Sonnen Aufgang. 
Wo gedenket Ihr hin? Nach Sonnen Niedergang. 
In welche Provinz? In unsre Heimath. 
Wo ist die? Hundert Meilwegs ins Land hinein. 

Wie heissest du? Spring ins Feld, gruesst mich die Welt. 
Ehrenwerth heisst mein Schwerdt. Zeitvertreib namt sich 
mein Weib. Spaet es tagt, ruft sie die Magd. Schlecht, und 
recht, nennt sich der Knecht. Sausewind, tauft ich mein Kind. 
Knochenfaul, schelt ich den GauL Sporenklang, heisst sein 
Gang. Hoellenschlund, lock ich den Hund. Wettermann, 
kreht mein Hahn. HuepfimStroh,heisstmeinFloh. Nunkennst 
du mich, mit Weib, und Kind und all meinem Hausgesind. &c. 

The result of this conference is, that the countess is found 
to be still living, which seems to oppose another obstacle to the 
happy conclusion of the story. The difficulty is however re- 
moved by a dispensation from the Pope, in favor of the double 
marriage. The former wife, in consideration of the great 
sweetness of temper of the Flower of the World, now named 
Angelica, and her eminent services to the count, receives her 
with great satisfaction, as a third partner of their bed. To 
show her entire acquiescence in this arrangement, she took care 
to have a couch prepared sufficiently large, to accommodate 
three. Its furniture, says the author, was of the color of hope. 
It had a canopy above, like an overhanging sky, and little wing- 
ed heads of cherubs at the comers. On the silken counter- 
pane, that was spread for show upon the bed, was a fine em- 
broidery of the angel Raphael, as he appeared to her in a 
dream, with the count in a pi^im's dress. Excellent wife, 
cried the count in ecstacy, as he saw this proof of her compli- 
ance; this present raises you above thousands of your sex, and 
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will remain a monument to posterity of your goodness* While 
a hand's breadth of this counterpane remains, husbands will 
hold out your example to their wives, as a model of conjugal 
submission and good humor. This happy union was kept up 
till death, and the memory of it is preserved in their monur 
ment, which is still to be seen in the church of St. Peter at£r- 
furth. The count is represented lying in the middle. On his 
right hand lies the countess, with a mirror in her hand, the em- 
blem of her laudable prudence; on the left the sultan's daug)|- 
er, with a royal crown upon her head. The celebrated bed b 
still preserved in the casde of the counts of Gleicben, and a 
piece of the counterpane, worn as a relic, is said to be an in- 
fallible specific against jealousy. 

Such is a brief outline of this story. The episode of the 
landgrave of Thueringen we shall give in a versified mutation. 

THB LAVDORAVE OF TBVBRIVGBH— A BALX.A1I. 

The Landgrave of Thueringen lived in slatc^ 
Feasting early, and feasting late« 
With "riands and liquors an endless storei 
Nor cared a straw for the stanring poor* 

The Landgrave's wife was a pious dame» 
And still as the poor for charity came. 
She sent from her table the choicest dishes« 
Soups, and lurkies, and loaves, and fishes. 
To gratify their craving wishes. 

*Twas a pleasure to see her, when dinner wis o^er. 

Assemble the poor at her own hall door. 

And distribute herself the bountiful store* 

And the tears they shedj and l;he thanks they gave> 

She thought a specific the soul to save. 

The cooks and stewards were sore appalled. 
To see their perquisites thus forestalled^ 
*Twas a constant plague to the Landgrave's lifey 
To hear them complain of his lady wife. 

They tailed so much and tbey talked so long. 
That at length be thought the lady was wrong. 
And that shoals of beggars so many would come, 
*TiU they fairly ate him from house and home; 
So he bade her on pain of his wTath, no more 
Give alms to the poor at the castle doon 
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The kdy complied, with many a groan 
For the LandgraTc's sool* as well as her owi^ 
Until one day, as the table was clearing. 
The LandgraTe gone and out of hearingi-^ 

She longed so much, that she coald not absUun» 
Bat took the dishes, thai then remain. 
And placing the whole in a basket small. 
Set forth in haste for the castle walL 

The Landg^ve's spies gave notice straight. 
That his lady had g^e to the castle gatei 
And forth he walked the self-same way. 
As if to enjoy the pleasant day. 

The pious dame for fear was dumb. 
As she saw her Lord in anger come, 
Tet still bethought her, to save all hurt. 
To hide the basket beneath her alurt* 

Skirts and petticoats still are found. 
That keen tax gatherers* eyes confound. 
But husbands are a privileged class. 
That such small barriers easily pass* 

The X«andgraye*s cheeks were red as fire. 
And he spake to his wife in a voice of ires 
What bearest thou, wife, in that basket hidden? 
Is't not the dishes by me forbidden. 
To give to the beggars that ever wait 
In swarms and shoals at the castle gate? 

The lady lived so piously. 
That she thought no shame of a needful lie. 
Dear lord, 'tis nothing, she made repty. 
But a bunch of roses I pluckM hard by^ 

« 

Rose me no roses, the Landgrave cried. 
And seized the basket away from her side. 

When oh, what a wonderful sight discloses. 

The viands were changed to real roses, 

These was the moss-rose, with down o'erspre^. 

The blushing damask, the fiiunting red. 

The hundred leaved large, and the sweet-briar small. 

The white, the Sharon, the yellow, and all. 

I^ot a rose you could name, but was there to be seen^i 

With its fragrant smell and its foliage green* 
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The pious lady thus wm freed 

By her patron saint* in the boor of need^* 

Her lord look'd round on the meoial Vrua^ 

And threatened them all wHh tke dungeon's {flufip 

If ever they slander*d his dame again* 

Then from the basket he took with pride 
And placed a rose, in his bonnet's side» 
He kissed his lady* with joy elate« 
And she went her way to the castle gate.* 

* Die fromme Landgraeiin hatbe zu grossem Verdruss ihrer Uoeflinge 
ttnd der genaeschigen £delknaben die Gewonheit die reichhaltigsten 
Schuesseln von der landgraeflichen Tafel fuer hungrige Betder^ die ihre 
Burg unablaessig belag^rten, aufzusparen, und sicb das Verg^uegen zu 
macheni wenn der Hof abgetafelt hatte« diese TerdienstUche Spende eigen- 
kaendig an die Arraen auszutheilen. Das loebliche Kuechamt fuehrte, 
nach hoeflicher Maiiier, vermoege welcber die Erspamis in Kleinen die 
Verschwendung im Grossen immer ausgleichen soil, darueber ron Zeit 
cu Zeit so nachdnieckliche Klage, als wenn die ganze Landgrafschafl 
Thueringen gefahr lief, von diesen magern Gaesten rein aufgeiehret za 
werden; und der Landgraf der gem oekonomosirtey hielt diete Spende 
fuer ein so wichtiges Objekt, dass er seiner GemablHi diese christUche 
Licbeswerk, das eigentlich ihr frommes Steckenpferd wmr, aUes Emstet 
untersagte. Eines Tages konnte sie gleichwohl dem Triebe der Wohl« 
thaetigkeit, und der Versuchung den eheliehen Gehorsam dadurch zu 
verletzen, nicht widerstehen* Sie winkte ihren Frauen, die eben abtnigen 
einige unberuehte Schuesseln und einige Laiblein Brod von Waizenmehl 
konterband zu machen. AUes das sammelte sie in ein Koerbcben, und 
stahl sich damit durch das Felsenpfoertchen aus der Burg heraus* 

Aber die Laurer batten das schon ausgekundschaflety und es dem 
Landgrafe verrathen, welcber an alien Ausgaengen des Schlosses fiebsig 
aufpassen liess* Da ihm nun angesagt wurde» seine Gemahlin sey wohl- 
beiaden zum Seitenpfoertchen hinausgeschluepft, kam er statdich ueber 
den Schlosshof daher geschritten undtrat auf dem Zugbruecke, gleichsam 
um freie Lufl zu schoepfen. Ach! da hoerte die fromme Landgraeiin seine 
goldnen Sporen klirren. Abbald befiel sie Purcht und Schrecken» dass ihr 
die Kniee zltteiien, und sie nicht fberder gehen konnte. Sie verbai-g das 
Viktualienkoerbcben, so g^t as moegUch, unter die Schuerze* die bescbei- 
dene Decke der weiblich^ Reize und Schalkeit. Aber so gegruendete 
Prtvilegien dieses unverletzbare Asil gegen Mauthner und Zoetlner haben 
mag, so ist es doch ketne eheme Mauer fuer einen Ehemann: der Land- 
graf merke Unrath, kam mil £ile herzu, seine braeunlichen Wangen roeth« 
ete der Zom» und die Kollemder tnt maechtig an der Stim benror. *' Weib,** 
Bprach er mit raschem Ton, **wa8 traegst du m dem Kortw, welchen du mir 
verbirgst) Ists nicht der Abhub meiner Tafel, womit du das lose Gesin« 
del der Lungerer und Bettler fuctterstr' <*Mit mcbten,lieber Herr,*'antwor« 
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We cannot close our notice of this book, without saying a 
few words of the language, in which it was written. We have 
so few translations from the German, that a knowledge of it 
is the only medium of getting access to the immense stores of 
science and literature contained in it. Our politics have led 
us to turn our eyes so exclusively on France and England, 
that we hardly realize the existence of any other nations in 
Europe. Yet, however absurd and heretical it may seem in an 

tete die fromme Landgraefin zuechtigUch^ aber gar beklommen, die in 
der gegenwaertigen kritischen Lage^ ihrer Heiligkeit unbescbadet, eine 
Koetbluege fuer wobl erlaubt hielt, "es sind eitel Rosen^ die icb in dem 
Burgzwinger gepflueckt habe." Waere der Landgraf unser Zeitgenossen 
geweaeiiy bo hatt'er seine Dame auf ihr Ehrenwort glauben, und von Aller 
weitem Uuterauchuug absteben muessen; doch so geschliffen war die 
rascbe Vorwelt nicbt. ^'Lasa sehen was du traegst" sprach der gebiether- 
iscbe £beberr, und riss mit Ungestuem der Zagenden die Schuerze weg, 
Das scbwacbe Weib konnte sich gegen diese Gewaltbaetigkelt nur zu- 
meckweicbend vertheidigen. '^Tbut doch gemacb, lieber Herr!** gegenre- 
dcte sie, und envoethete vor Schaam, dasa sie ror ihrem Hofgesinde auf 
einer Luege soUte eriunden werdcn. Aber, o Wunder ueber Wunder! das 
Koxpus delikti batte sick wirklicb in die schoensten auf bluehenden Rosen 
Terwandelt; aus den Seromeln waren weisse, aus den Scblackwueraten pur- 
purfarbene, und aus den Eierkuchen waren gelbe Rosen wordcn. Mit freu« 
digem Staunen, nahm die heiltge Frau diese wunderbare Verwandlung 
wahr, wuaste nicht» ob sie ibren Augen glauben sollte, denn sie hatte selbst 
ihrem Schutzheitigen so viel PoUtease nicht zugetraut, zum Vortheil 
einer Dame ein Wunder zu bewirken, wenna drauf ankommt einen stren« 
gen Ehemann zu hintergehen und eine weibliche Noethluege bei Ehren zu 
erhalten. Th.v«p 15-»19. [It may gratify jome of our readers to see a 
Bimilar legend from a very different souree, with which perhaps Musaeiis 
himself was acquainted. It is in the Talmud, Qemar.tractat. de Sab.cap.4i. 
fill. 49. i. and is intended to illustrate the importance of Phylacteries. Olim 
Imperium Romanum Judaeis phylacteriorum gestatione severissime in- 
terdizit* decreyitque, ut ubicunque Judanis cum hoc capitis omamento con- 
apiceretur^ protxnus capite lueret. Rabbi autem Elisaeus assidu^ phylacte- 
ria in capite circumtulit: sed quum in eo esset, ut a lictore deprehendere- 
tur^ se in pedes conjecit, et phylacteria a capite ablata in manu swSl abscon* 
dit. Lictor eum assequutus interrogavit quid in manibus gestaret? **Q3iid 
geatem?" inquit: *'Colurobae alas gesto/' Lictor ad haec ''niai protinus 
oatenderisy capite poenas dabis." Eliaxus itaque manum aperuit» et reafitc 
aUe columbitue pr^ manibut ejiu in^ienug sunt^^^See BustorTs Synago^. Ju- 
daic, cap. ix. p. 184^ where the original^ in the rabbinical Hebrew, may be 
found.3 
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American to insinuate the possibility, that any other people 
should ever pretend to a rivalry with those two great countriesi 
on whose prejudices our parties are made to hinge, it is not to 
be disguised, that the Germans themselves entertain very dif- 
ferent notions on that subject. They not only lay claim to a 
comparison with the other nations in Europe, but they actually 
think themselves entitled to assert the very first rank. Inquiry 
shows that they are not without pretensions to it. After the 
separation of the empire of Charlemagne, the German division 
was acknowledged the superior, and to that the holy Roman 
empire was attached. France owned the superiority, and Eng- 
land did not think of contesting it. This preeminence remain- 
ed undisputed from that day, till the dissolution of the Roman 
empire. Whatever quarrels about rank prevailed among infe- 
rior powers, the first place was still yielded of right to his im- 
perial apostolical majesty. It was he, that manfully defended 
the rights of sovereigns against papal usurpation, and as man- 
fully led his myriads of Christians to recover the Holy Sepul- 
chre from the hands of infidels. It was the emperor, that stood 
in the breach, and guarded for centuries the avenues of Europe 
against the Turks, till Russia rose in her brightness, and the 
waning crescent faded from the sky. From the time of Charles 
V. to the end of the thirty years' war, it required the united ef- 
forts of the whole of Europe to prevent his project of universal 
dominion from being realized. When the balance of power 
was established by the treaty of Westphalia, the emperor was the 
fulcrum of that balance, and his court the centre of negotiation; 
and it so continued till that balance was destroyed by the French 
revolution. His interests were felt by every other sovereign* 



-Fair Austria spreads her mournful chanDS^ 



The queen, tlie beauty, sets the world in arms. 

A thousand years had in some measure weakened the bands 
that held together the Roman empire, and it fell under the con- 
cussion of the French revolution; bat it is too much to say, that 
by that fall the German character was destroyed, or the mate- 
rials deteriorated, that placed them before at the head of Eu- 
rope. It ia too soon to say, that this preeminence is gone, when 
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twenty years more may possibly consolidate them into a ni^ 
tion, that shall be the arbiter of Europe. 

But they have better pretensions to national pride, than the 
acknowledged superiority of their imperial house* It is the 
noble independence, that has always distinguished them, as a nap 
lion. When France was crouching under the papal yoke^ 
and John was basely selling the crown of England for an indul- 
gence, the German emperors were struggling for independence 
with a power, dien thought more, than mortal. Germany was 
the first nation, that disdained to wear the yoke of superstition, 
with which popery had shackled the nnnds of its adherents* 
The day-light of the Reformation beamed in Germany, and that 
country has been, and still is the theatre, where the great busi- 
ness of reform is carried on towards its final completion. It is 
more, than other nations can do, to keep up with the spirit of 
liberality and free inquiry, that prevailsjn that land of mdepen- 
dence. In philosophy, and literature their advances were not so 
early as those of some other countries, but they have compensated 
for that, by the rapidity of their progress after they once began. 
It is not too much to say, that there is not a single department 
of philosophy, in its most extended sense, in which any nation 
in Europe can now bear a comparison with Germany, with the 
single exception perhaps of the claims of France to pre-emi* 
nence in physics. 

But to return to the German language. It is better worth 

» 

cultivating by an American than most other foreign languages, 
from its intimate connexion with our own. It is an elder 
daughter of the mother tongue, and preserves more perfectly 
the features and character of the parent. Hence it is allied 
ta us in that part, of which we have most reason to be proud. 
Though the French may have polished, and the Latin and 
Greek enriched our language, the strength and stamina of it are 
Teutonic. This p^t of the language we should be most sed- 
ulous to preserve, m its relative importance; for if ever the 
English tongue is corrupted, it will be by a prevalence of one 
of the other component parts over this legitimate, and radical 
ingredient. A careful cultivation of the kindred dialtcts of the 
English| and constant and vigilant comparison of them with 
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our own, is the best and moet powerful means in the hands of 
criticism, to restrain and prevent this corruption. It is an ob- 
ject of honest pride with America to retain in its native purity 
the tre^ure of a rich and energetic language, that she received 
from her mother country: and removed as she is by distance 
from the fountain heads of the English tongue, and placed in 
circumstances, that will operate strongly to corrupt the language, 
it is a double duty to take all measures calculated to check and 
restrain such corruption. Of the kindred dialects, the German 
is the only one, that unites the advantage of illustrating our own 
with that of furnishing itself a copious store of materials in all 
the branches of knowledge. The Danish has not been cultivat- 
ed at all; the Low Dutch and Swedish very little; and the Ice- 
landic, we presume, would hardly reward the trouble of acquir- 
ing it. The German language is peculiarly rich in that depart 
ment of literature, which generally holds out the greatest at- 
tractions to the student of foreign languages, viz. — ^poetiy and 
belles-lettres. In theatrical writing, for instance, which in 
France and England seems to be among the lost arts, German 
literature is overflowing with excellent productions of living,' or 
just deceased authors—- 

That rival all, but Shik^Mare*! name, below. 

To prove this assertion it is sufficient to mention the names of 
Schiller, Goethe, Kotzebue, and Lessing. Garbled and mis- 
erable translations and imitations, or rather caricatures of 
them, have been the stay and staff of the English stage for 
twenty years. Every thing may be ridiculed, and party spirit 
has found it within the scope of its policy to ridicule the Ger- 
man theatre. So has Voltaire wasted a fund of genuine wit on 
the absurdities and incongruities of Shakspeare, though he nev- 
er wrote a good play himself, in which he was not indebted to 
the bard of Avon for some of the finest passages. 

One objection to the study of this language is its supposed 
difficulty. In answer to this it might be sufficient to quote the 
ancient saying — ^'^Labor is the price, that the gods have affixed 
to the attainment of every thing valuable.'^ But we gteatly 
doubt the fact, and venture to affirm, that the usual attenuon 
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given to the acquisition of a foreign language, continued for 
five or six months, will place the outworks of this impregnable 
fortress in the student's power, and a short time longer bring 
the garrison to surrender at discretion. 



POETRY. 

VERSIFICATION OF THK BXGINNIKG OF THE LAST BOOK OF 

THE MARTYRS. 

k^wmsT Muse, that on my yentarous yoyige smiled. 
And kindly cheered the dangerous^ doubtful way. 

No more with dreams of youth, and hope beguiled, 
I tempt thee from thy heavenly seats to stray. 

Soon shall my lyre its feeble descant close. 

And sad its parting strain— a funeral song; 

Nor needs a Frenchman aid for themes like those. 

Spontaneous rise the notes, his lyre along. 

And all he sings, he feels, inured to grief and wrong. 

Friend of my youthl indulge this parting lay. 
And then for aye thy service I forego. 
I leave the dreams, that charmed my earlier day. 
And aU the heaven that youthful poets know. 
For youth is fled; and thou may*iit not remain. 
To 'sort with furrowed brow, and silver hairs; 
Yet sure to lose thee gives me mickle pain. 
Thy hand alone the balm of life prepares. 
The only zest for joy, the onjy cure for cares* 

yes! perforce the parting tear will flowi 
So old a friend, that loved roe yet a childi 
Teaching my step the ocean path to know. 
And my young voice to sing the tempest mild. 

1 wooed thee oil in western wood afar. 
Where stranger foot had never trod before. 
By twilight dim, or light of evening stars; 
Listening remote to Niagara's roar. 

And nature's self and thou didst inspiration pour* 

Guide and companion of my wandering way! 
What various lands our voyage since hath seen, 
From plains, where Tiber's glorious waters play. 
To distant Morven's misty summits green. 

Vol. IV. No. i. 14 



Hov, loath to ]fivm the spot, we lin|^redxitar 

Athena*s wailBf and grove of Academe; 

How pilgrim like, we saw, with hallowed fiMr, 

Aiar the Hdjr City's tuneU gleam. 

And: prayed on Sioa*8 quMint, and ^tpjok of Jordaa*s ftuWB* 

Then &re th^ well! but not with tfaes^ depart 
The loftiness of soul, that thou hast given. 
Once to have known thee sfaak esait my heart 
When thou, celestial guest, art fled to heaven. 
Then what, though time may wither Fancy's bloom. 
And change her vmce to dissonance uneoallii 
Thy noUer gifts receive a nobler doom, 
An4 live and ^oiiriah in etierpal youth^ 
The firm Mnh^nding mindf the oooaqaqiaD^is pf truth* 



REVIEW. 

Ifoe teio hie nne sorte dftt»« ame judioef iede9«-«-lriRd» 

ARTICLE 1. 

Soiehf^ a poemy in mc cemto: By Walter Scoti^ £sf. Phik* 
delphia, Bradford U Inskeep* W* Fry, printer, 1813: pp« 
967, 18mo* 

Jl fi£ general character of Mr. Scott's poetry is so well fixed 
in ilie piiblic estimation, that it would be almost impertinent to 
discuss it. Merits that have not yet been discovered in it will 
probably never appear, nor has any considerable fault escaped 
the number and variety of its critics. Upon one point how- 
ever, of a general nature, we would say a few words, before 
we proceed to a particular notice of Rokeby. We mean the 
t&oral tendency of Mr. Scott's poems. They have been read 
so much, and are likely to descend to posterity with such claims 
on curiosity and taste, that it is of no small importance to ask 
about their moral effect. It is sufficiently obvious then, that 
they are replete with fine aphorisms, clothed in beautiful lan- 
guage, and uttered on their proper occasions. There is almost 
no virtue, at least no noble and romantic virtue, that does not 
receive its eulogium or its illustration, in the course of these 
poems. The gende affection of pity, and the nice perception 
of what is delicate, refined, amiable, and excellent, will find 
nourishment in the conduct of many of Mr. Scott's characters, 
and in his own incidental reflections. This so far is well} and 
those, who read for any other reason than to pass a leisure 
hour, or to gratify a merely literary taste for fine writing and 
happy thoughts, wiH derive a moral profit from the recurrence 
of these interesting descriptions and displays of virtue. But 
li camiot be concealed, that something less favoraUe must be 



i 
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thought of the general effect of his poems* In all of them die 
most interesting character has great and prevailing, sometimes 
atrocious vices* In ail of them, some of the most pernicious 
sentiments are recommended with all the luxury of Scott's im- 
agination, and all the life of his painting. Who is the hero of 
the Lay of the last Minstrel? If it be any, but the fine old har- 
per himself, to whom it would be mere fastidiousness to object 
that he seems to lead a vagrant kind of life, it is William of 
Deloraine— an unlettered, fearless, and ruthless bandit* Yet 
he strikes us in his place among the characters of the poem, as 
a knight, rude indeed, but gallant, a steady friend, and ready 
champion, who labors, and fights, and bleeds for others, and 
never spoils or slays any but the common foe. Who is Mar> 
mion? A perjured rival, a faithless lover, a villain, who can ac- 
commodate himself to the meanest artifices. Yet who does 
not see how brave and chivalric he is? how nobly he ccmcdves 
his insult from Douglas, even while he is so roughly retorting 
it? how faithful his self-devotion to the cause of his king? and 
how his courage and his zeal for his country and hb friends 
triumph over every other feeling, even at the hour of death? 
While De Wilton, as far as we understand him,, an upright^ 
modest, and accomplished man, is thrown into the back ground, 
rejected, defeated— and married after all the interest of the po- 
em is over. Constance, a woman who could so far forget the dig- 
nity and delicacy of her sex and the obligation of her vows, as 
to fly from her convent, and ride in a masculine disguise in the 
train of a lord, hardly civil, and never gracious — appeals, we 
doubt not, in that noble speech of hers, with quite as much suc- 
cess to the sympathy, as Lady Clare, with all her mild resigna- 
tion, or as Matilda in the poem before us, with all her heroic self- 
possession. The character of Lady Heron is sufficiently repre- 
hensible. Yet she sings the most picturesque and lively ballad in 
the world: in which is recommended the notable achievement 
of stealing a daughter from the roof and presence of her pa- 
rents, and a bride from the claims of a betrothed husband, who- 
of course is made contemptible, to prevent any shock to the 
feelings of the reader. In the Lady of the Lake we have at 
least to object to the character of the hero Roderick Dhu* 
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Strip him of the poetical garments that are thrown over him, 
and he is a traitor and an outlaw, a cruel and remorseless man, 
whose coming is preceded with terror, and followed b}^ silence, 
desolation, and massacre: — who, from his covert in the rocks, 
descends upon the fertility and peace of the lowlands, and fills 
them with confusion and blood: and this, in a long argument 
with Fitz James, in which Roderick unquestionably gets the 
better, is defended upon the same principles, which authorize 
our North American savages to descend into our villages with 
their horrid instruments of indiscriminate warfare. But i^ 
there not something touching in the profound subjection of his 
fierce spirit by disappointed love, and something noble and Chris- 
tian in his faithful guidance of the bewildered Fitz James? To 
see him die far from his home, friends, and followers, wounded 
and in prison, without any human attendance but that of a char* 
itable haiper, is enough to make us forget, how jusdy he should 
have exchanged his prison for the scaffold. We have some* 
thing too to object to the character of Douglas, though he has 
interested every reader so much, that we suppose not half of 
them will conjecture what it is. It is only the killing of a 
man, as far as appears, for striking his dog. 

His stifled wrath is brimming hig^. 
In darkened brow and flashing eye; 
As wares before the bark dtTide» 
The crowd gave way before his strides 
Needs but a buffet and no more. 
The groom lies senseless in his gore* 
Such blow no other hand could deal. 
Though gaontletled in glove and steel* 

Finally, in the poem before us, the prominent character, 
Bertram Risingham, is a member of the most ferocious and in- 
fernal confederacy, which is recorded in the annals of human 
crimes. If there ever was a set of men, who verified the 
dreadful designation of scripture, it was the Buccaneers. Their 
mouth was an open sepulchre. Death was before them and 
behind them, on their right hand and the left. They threw oiF 
the forms, which all other associations of men affect, and open- 
ly did their best to afflict and curse man, to insult and provoke 
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God. Offhh( cotniminit3r the hcfo-ofRoketifwal^ a member-^ 
kk its skill he iTas a proftcietit— ^!ti its service a veteraff* He does 
JQStice itt the course of the poem to this education, which he is 
supposed to have received before its commencement. We are 
first told of his attempt, as mean and cowardly as wicked, to 
shoot his patron, white fighdng hf his side. His next attempt 
of note is to steal his^ propert)^, and in order to this he Waylays 
and wontd have fired at tW6 men and a woman', who are un<- 
l^repared and defenceless. After this, he enters, with a bsnd 
of rufians, the doot of a castle, which an appeal to* compassion 
had opened, widi the view of destroying its inmates. And fi« 
nally, we suppose, as an atonement for his other crimes, com- 
ttrits a wilfijd murder in a church. Is there any danger that 
mich a character should have an unfavorable moral efled^ The 
account 6f his misgivings, before firing at Mortham,onedf the 
most interesting passages in Mr. Scott's poetry, seems to id>ate 
the atrocity of the deed. Who does not in this account recog- 
nise an appeal to some of the best and deepest of our feeHngsi 

'"When purposed Tengeance I forego^ 
Term me a wretoh^ nor deem me foei 
And when an inauh I forgiTe^ 
Then brand me s» » tUmt^ and Uvel*«» 
Philip of Mofftham is with thoss 
Whom Bertram Riaingham calls foeay 
Or whom more sure revenge attends^ 
If numbered with ungrateful friendsi 
As was Us wonty ere battle ^wed» 
Along the m ar sha ll ed fsAks be rod^ 
And wore bis visor up the while. 
I saw his melancholy smile. 
When, full opposed in front, he knew 
Where Rokbby's kindred banner fiew^ 
•And thus,* he said, *will friends divide!'-^ 
I heardt and thought how, nde by side. 
We two had turned the battle's tide. 
In many a well debated field. 
Where Bertram's breast was Philip's slueld^ 
I thought on Darien's deserts pale. 
Where death bestrides the evening gale^ 
How o*er my friend my doak I threw. 
And fenceless &c€d the deadly dew» 
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Where* rescued from Qur founderinj^ akHff, 
Througli the white breaker's wrath I hore 
Exhausted Morthain to the shore; 
And when hb side an arrow foiindl» 
I sucked the Indisa'a feoomed vou^ 
These thoughts like torrents rushed aloofj^ 
To sweep aw»7 my purpose strong.** Canto L $ 161 

Uis irregolar and powerful inaagijuitioii, as it appear^ io what 
Iftaj with some couitesy be called kis vbion, excites our pity 
for the subject of so irresistible an impulse of the fancjr* His ra* 
proof of Gay Den»i, in the twentieth seetion of canto third, is 
magnammous* And in the closing scene of his life, by the as* 
sassination of Oswald, be performs so just an act of retributioo, 
and in so singular and Indep en dent a way, that we almost for* 
get that this way is a noontide murder. But not to dwell iqpoo 
this character, nor that of the other personages of Hoke^, it is 
sufficiently obvious, from tlus short review of Mr« Scott's po* 
ems, that virtue Kes under no very great obligations to his rep- 
resentation of some of his principal actors. Not that we are 
fanciftil enough to fear that the reading of these poems tends to 
convert the literary or civil personages of the present day, into 
aoss-troopers or buccaneers. But it is really unfavorable to 
good morals to unite deep«stained vices with noUe virtues, and. 
to array some of the most pernicious crimes in the garb of sen* 
Omental interest. There are offences against divine and hu- 
man law, which ought never to be xnentioned as connected with 
praise or endurance, and some of these are perpetrated by Mr. 
Scott's heroes, under impulses which ask indulgence, and re- 
lated in language which softens their guilt. But we have been 
led farther than we intended, and return to speak of Rokeby. 

It is not to be supposed, that in a poem* written as this is, by 
an author, whose style is fixed by habit, and sanctioned by pop- 
ularity, we should find any considerable deviation from the 
manner of his former productions. Though it noiay have its 
pecuUar features, it is irreustably marked with the family like- 
ness. For this reason it might be impertinent at this time, as 
we hinted before, to give any criticism of the general style of 
poetiy, in which it is written. It is a sufficient commenda- 
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tion of this style, that it has excited so much interest and gain« 
ed so much praise in his own hands, -and has been a passport 
for so many indifferent imitations to public favor. If there are 
any peculiarities in Rokeby, they are these* 

The scene is laid more in terrd cognitd^ than in the other 
poems. The scene of the other poems is laid, though not in 
f^ury land, yet in places removed, by the manners of their in- 
habitants and the style of their traditions, from the familiarity 
of modem times. The highlands of Scotland and the castles of 
the border seem like native countries of romance, and the rude 
chivalry of Mr. Scott's poems. But the action of Rokeby is 
placed in the substantial county of York north riding. The per« 
sons are a generation of Englishmen, who were upon the stage 
when a very important and familiar part of English history was 
performed, and the manners, though different from those which 
now prevail, are more domestic and natural, than that warlike 
and gallant courtesy, which we pieet in the Lay of the last 
Minstrel, in Marmion, and the Lady of the Lake. We doubt 
not that many readers of Rokeby have felt the effect of this, in 
giving an interest even to the unimpassioned parts of the poem. 
There is indeed an attraction in scenes and sentiments, which 
are natural to us, like that of gravitation, which the heart, in 
spite of all obstacles, will obey. It is in the power of a fine poet 
to compensate, in a great measure, for the want of this attrac- 
tion, and few can do this better than Mr. Scott. But it b giv- 
ing a substitute, and not an equivalent. In Rokeby this natu- 
ralness prevails more than in his other poems. 

Such formal illustrations of moral sentiments, as occur 
pp. 51, 107, and 142, are peculiar to this poem. Those which 
occupy Mr. Scott's well Vtioyni proscenium^ the introduction to 
the canto, are some of them forced and farfetched. The compar- 
ison which commences the poem, though its faults may escape 
notice in the glow of expectation, with which we open a poem 
of Scott's, will appear on re-perusal to be perplexed in its tran- 
sition from figurative to literal, and violent, to the last degree> 
in its application. 

The versification is more regular, than that of the other po- 
ems, but we miss the tinge of the Scottish dialect, which vaa 
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•o pleasant in them. The regularity of the verse, as we find it 
in this poem, and to almost an equal degree in the Lady of the 
Lake, will be considered by many as an instance of good judg» 
ment in correcting a fault. The artificial structure of the dou- 
ble rhymes, recurrent triplets, and odier combinations for 
which there are no names, that abound in M armion, appears 
from the ease, with which they are imitated and parodied* 
Whether variety of verse, accommodated to the various senti- 
ments to be expressed, or scenes to be described, be or be not 
desirable in such poems as Mr» Scott's, is a question yet to be 
determined, and on the examination of which we cannot at 
present enter* ^ 

It might be expected, in a nodce of this poem, that we 
should give an abstract of the story* But this we forbear^ 
both because most of our readers have doubdess read it for 
themselves; and because it is doing injustice to a poem like 
this, to strip the narration of the fine language, the beautiful il- 
lustrations, and the ingenious arrangement, with which the au- 
thor has furnished it, and to present it in plain, historical prose* 
We* propose only to notice a few things, which seem worth re- 
marking, and to commend it, with them, to the private perusal 
of our readers* 

The report had gone about, before the publication of Roke- 
by, that it was in preparation. It was added, that though the 
main story had lain by the author some years, he was finishing 
it— -we can hardly think wherefore — ^in great haste* Of this ho 
himself gives us a hint, in the following lines:— 

'*'Ti8 mine to tell an onward tale« 

UanTiogy aa beat I cany along 

The hearers and the hasty waagy^ 

JLike traveller when approaching home» 

Who flees the shade of evening come. 

And must not now his coarse delaj. 

Or choose the fair, but win^g wayt 

Kay, scarcely may lus pace suspend. 

Where oVr his head the wildings bend. 

To bless the breese that cooli his brow^ 

Or snatch » bbssom from the bough."* Canto fi^isr* 

Beautiful as this poetiy is, we hardly think that the case of 
VoL IV* No. 1* 15 
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a poet, in his last book, is like that of a traveller, in his last 
stage. The former is supposed to be making a visit of pleas* 
ure, through a charming country, and not riding post over a 
turnpike road, upon indispensable business. He is not therefore 
to practise an economy of time, or a mechanical despatch* And 
though we would not condemn him on every occasion to the 
nine years' pilgrimage of Horace, we would have him wait his 
own good leisure, both in performing the journey, and in pre- 
paring an account of it for his friends. Nor do we argue the 
precipitation, widi which Rokeby was prepared, merely from 
the current report, which preceded it, or this avowal of its au- 
thor. There are traces throughout of haste; especially in the 
narration, and in the songs. To what ebe are to be ascribed 
such verses as these, in the song of Matilda— 

*'Let our halls and towers decay. 

Be our name and line forgot. 
Lands tod manors pass awaj, 

We but share our monarch's lot. 
If no more our annals show 

Battlps won and banners taken. 
Still in death, defeat, and wo. 

Ours be loyalty unshaken! 
Constant still in danger's hour. 

Princes owned our father's aid| 
Lands and honors, wealth and power. 

Well their loyalty repaid. 
Perish, wealth, and power, and pride! 

Mortal boons, by mortals giTeni 
But let Constancy abide. 

Constancy's the gift of heaTea.** Canto r. $ 34. 

Or these, in the beginning of the third canto:-— 

'The hunting tribes of au* and earth. 
Respect the brethren of their birth; 
Nature, who loves the claim of kind. 
Less cruel chace to each assigned. 
The falcon, poised on soaring wing. 
Watches the wild-duck by the springi 
The slow-houod wakes the fox's lair» 
The grey-hound presses on the hares 
The eagle pounces on the lamb. 
The wolf devours the fleecy dami 
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Even tyg«r fell, and sullen beftr. 

Their likeness aad their lineage spare. 

Man, only, mars kind nature's plan» 

And turns the fierce pursuit on mapi 

Plying war's desultory trade^ 

Incursion, flight« and ambuscade. 

Since Nirorod, Gush's mighty son« 

At first the Uoody game begun.'* Canto tii* % It 

Mr* Scott makes no scruple of repeating his own senti* 
mepts and expressions, as they occur in his other poems, and 
of availing himself of hints, suggested by the thoughts, images, 
and descriptions of other writers. The description of Matil- 
da, canto iv. $ 5. though made with apparent care to contain 
few ideas precisely the same as those of the description of El- 
len, yet strikes every one as very similar to it, in the train of 
thought and style of expression; and if it occurred in any. oth- 
er author, it would be called a cento from Scott* 

In the description of the arrival of Ferraught at Rokeby 
castle, with the young O'Neale, canto iv. ^ 7* every one will see 
the resemblance to Outalissi's arrival with young Waldegrave, 
in the first canto of Gertrude of Wyoming, combined with his 
subsequent coming to Wyoming toward the end of the poem* 
Besides the general similarity of the incidents, there is a like- 
ness between the North American savage and the native Irish 
characters. The mixture, in both, of barbarity of manners, 
extreme patience of suffering, and of genuine sensibility, is 
very interesting. It is worth while to compare Campbell's 
Gertrude of Wyoming, canto i. $ 13. and iii. $ 10* with Roke- 
by iv. $ r* and see how similar characters and scenes are por- 
trayed by two different masters* 

The description of Bertram's ascending the mount in his 
vision, was partly suggested, we presume, by a passage in one 
of the common novels of the day* 

As bursts the levin in its wratbf 
He shot him down the sounding path; 
Rock, wood, and stream^ rung wildly out. 
To his loud step and savage shout. 
Seems that the; object of liis race 
Hath scaled the cliiTss his frantic chace 
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Sidelong he tumi, and now *tit bent 
Right up the roek*g tall hattkinentt 
Straining each sinew to ascend; 
Footy hand, and knee their aid nraat lend* 
Wilfrid, all ditxy with lUsmay* 
Views from beneath his dreadful wayi 
Kow to the oak's warped roots he clings^ 
Kow trusts his weight to iyy strings; 
Now, like the wild goat, must he dara 
An unsupported leap in air^ 
Hid in the shrubby rain^course now^ 
You maik him by the crashing bough. 
And by his corslet's sullen clank. 
And by the stones spumed from the bank. 
And by the hawk scared from her nest. 
And ravena croaking o'er their guest. 
Who deem his forfeit limbs shall pay 
The tribute of his bold essay. 

See, he emerges!— desperate now 

All farther course— yon beetling brow, 

In craggy nukedness subKme, 

What heart or tot shall dare to climb! 

It bears no tendril for his clasp. 

Presents no angle to his grasp; 

Sole stay his foot may rest upon^ 

la yon earth-bedded jetting stone» 

Balanced on such precarious prop» 

He strains his grasp to reach the top^ 

Just as the dangerous stretch he makes. 

By hesTen, his faithless footstocd shakes! 

Beneath his tottering bulk it bendSf 

It sways, it loosens, it descends! 

And downward holds its headlong way. 

Crashing o*cr rock and copse* wood spray. 

JliOud thunders shake the echoiilg dell !— 

Fell it alone)— alone it felL 

Just on the very verge of fate. 

The hardy Bertram's falling weight 

He trusted to his sinewy hands. 

And on the top unharmed he stands!'* Canto ii^ § 14, 15* 

Compare this with the following passage from the Milesian 
chief— a book, which> if Mr. Scott may imitate, we may trans- 
cribe* 



** ^o»* 8aid Armida with foroed guetgrt ^f I vere the ■orereign of 
these isles, I would bind my brows whh nothing^ but a wreath of those yel- 
low flowers, that are waving on the lop of that rockt as if they defied all 
human reach;* and she pointed to a cluster of flowers that wok bat just 
visible from the brightness of their color, on the summit of a rock the most 
high and perilous in their view.** • • • 

''She had hardly spoken, when Coonal, springing ibnrard, begin to 
ascend the rock with frightfiil actiTity* Shocked and terrified at the coq» 
sequences of her fimtastie pride, Armida now called, she shrieked to him 
to forbear. He was already almost out of hearing*** • • • 

''Following him with straining eyes from point to point of his terrible 
progress, sometimes she saw bim alight on a crag that seemed hardly abla 
to bear the weight of a birds sometijBtfs he sprung upwards by grasping 
at a tuft of weeds, wluch, loosening with his touch, fell the moment ha 
released it. At last he reached a ledge of rock, above which the flowera 
grew in all their beau^» as if smiling at the danger that suirounded them* 
They were within a few feet of him: he stretched out his hand, suspend- 
ing his whole weight on the opposite limb» The loose stones shook under 
his feet: they could hear them distinctly in the silence below. Intent on 
his prize, he reached forward, and at that moment the stones on which he 
stood c^ve way— he fell. Armida*s sight forsook her, till roused by a 
shout of wonder, she looked upwards involuntarily, and saw him grasp, with 
miraculous dexterity, a point of rock but a few feet below that he had fallen 
from.** • • • 

"The moment he recovered his balance, he begin tiw pursuit again; and 
after hanging for a few moments between life and death, as if by a single 
hair, seized the flowers, deoended, and, bounding like m eagle from the 
rock, offered them to Armids*** VoL !• pp. 1S4-5-6. 

The relation of the juvenile courtship of Redmond and Ma- 
tilda reminds us of some passages in Ochelio'a apology before 
the senate. 

We just gave our readers a hint of a similarity between 
Campbell and Scott. They may gratify their curiosity, by 
tracing the resemblance between the latter and a poet of our 
own. It might seem ludicrous to intimate, that the Scottish 
minstrel had imitated the bard of Kalorama; and we only give 
their respective passages as a coincidence. 

"The battle's rage 
Was like the strife which currents wage, 
Where Orinoco, in his pride. 
Rolls to the main no tribute tide. 
But 'gainst broad ocean urges far 
A rival sea of roaring war; 
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White, in ten thousand eddies driven. 

The billows flinp their fo«m to heaYen, 

And the pale pilot seeks in Tain, 

Where rolls the river, where the main.** Canto L $ 13» 

The passage, which may be compared with this, is as fol- 
lows:— 

''Sire Ocean hears his proud Maragnon roar. 
Moves up his bed, and seeks in vain the shore. 
Then surging strong, with high and hoary tide. 
Whelms back the stream and checks his rolling pride* 
The stream ungovernable foams wiih ire. 
Climbs, combs tempestuous, and attacks the sire. 
Earth feels the conflict o*er her bosom spread. 
Her isles and uplands hide their wood-crowned head; 
League afler leagxie Irom land to water change. 
From realm to realm the seaborn monsters range; 
' Vast midland heights but pierce the liquid plain. 
Old Andes tremble for their proud domain; 
Till the fresh Flood regains his forceful sway. 
Drives back his father Ocean, lashed with spray; 
Whose ebbing waters lead the downward sweep, 
And waves« and trees, and banks, roU whirling to the deep.* 

There are several imitations of the ancients, which indeed 
are too much of course to need notice. We just remark that 
the lines, already quoted, pp* 114, 115, are no improvement of 
the following from Juvenal, from which they are taken, being 
about the most indifferent in Rokeby. 

Sed jam serpentum major concordiai parcit 
Cognatis maculis similis fera: quando leoni 
Fortior eripuit vitam leo? quo nemore unquam 
Expiravit aper, roajoribus dontibus apri: 
Indica tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam: sxvis inter se convenit ursis: 
Ast homini ferrum lethale incude nefandi 
Produxisse parum est, &c« Juvbn. Sat. xv. 159* 

The three leaps of Bertram's horse are probably a combi- 
nation of the line, in which Neptune strides to his car, 

T^K 1^3 •{f|«T i^ijti Ts ii rfT«i{TSf 0in$ nxftm^ 
Aiy«(» 
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and the following, which are quoted with so much applause by 
LoDginus;— - 

*O0V«9 y i^utiiH «ni( <)ty •^inX^viff 

We just observe, while alluding to this scene, that it seems 
out of place in a church. A scaiFold and the array of execu- 
tion is in truth, to use Mn Scott's own expression upon it, an 
^'unwonted sig^t in holy walls." As we suppose that it could 
not have been placed there, without the poet's permission, 
we hardly know why it was thus ordered, unless that they 
might be as ready to solemnize the marriage in the event 
of Matilda's consent, as to strilfe off her father's head in case 
of her refusal. 

As it regards the characters of this poem, they are some of 
them original, and the principal ones are interesting. The gen- 
eral features of Bertram's we have already given, and whatever 
must be said of its moral tendency, its effect on the imagina- 
tion is strong. Original however he is not, being evidently a 
second Roderick Dhu. He has the same high spirit of inde- 
pendence — ^though it operates in a different sphere, the same 
contempt of rule, at the head of his gang, which Roderick 
boasts at the head of his clan, the same hardness of heart, and 
joined with it, the same occasional sensibility. Nor do we as- 
sent to the criticism, which we have sometimes heard, that in 
both Roderick and Bertram this union of sensibility and hard- 
ness is unnatural. For hardness of heart— -such as they both 
discover — b not the incapacity of being touched at all, but the 
power of resisting those appeals to the feelings, which affect 
common tempers. Now it is an old observation, Aat the stout- 
' est heart is most powerfully affected, if the right string be 
touched, even by a gentle hand. The poet of nature tells us 
of 



-**Whofle subdued eyes 



JlbeH unuatd to the melting moodp 
Drapt tears as fast as the Aiabian trees 
Their midicinal gunif'* 
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Certsunly the following passage, whatever may be said of 
its consistency with other representations of Bertram's charac- 
ter, is one of the finest in the poem. 

''He paused, and stretching him atlength. 
Seemed to repose his bulky strength. 
Communing with his secret mind. 
As half he sate, and half reclined. 
One ample hand his forehead pressed^ 
And one was dropped across his breast. 
The shaggy eye -brows deeper came 
Above his eyes of swarthy flame; 
His lip of pride awhile forbore 
The haughty curve tiU then it wore; 
The unaltered fierceness of his look 
A shade of darkened sadness took— 
For dark and sad a presage pressed 
Resistlessly on Bertram's breast^** 
And when he spoke, his wonted tone. 
So fierce, abrupt, and brief, was gone* 
His voice was steady, low, and deep, 
Like distant waves when breezes sleep; 
And sorrow mixed with Edmund's fear« 
Its low, unbroken depth to hear*** 

• • • • 

"Despite his ill-dissembled fisar. 
There swam in Edmund's eye a tear; 
A tribute to the courage high, 
IVhich stooped not in extremity. 
But strove, irregularly great. 
To triumph o'er approaching fate! 
Bertram beheld the dew-drop starti 
It almost touched his iron heart:— 
'I did not think there lived,' he said, 
'One, who would tear for Bertram shed.'«« 
He loosened then his baldrick's hold, 
A buckle broad of massive gold;— 
*Of all the spoil that paid his pains. 
But this with Risingham remains; 
And this, dear Edmund, thou shalt take, 
And wear it long for Bertram's sake.' " Canto vL ( 20 & 3^ 

The character of Edmund himself is rather originaL The 
contest between his native genius and the vile trade to which 
he reduces himself— of the thoughtless cruelty of his conduct 
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io betraying Rokeby castle, and his tenderness as represented 
in the scene just quoted, is well conducted, and gives an inters 
e^t to the incidents in which he is concerned* The following 
passage, which introduces him, is very good:— ^ 

« 

*'BelioM tlie gfoup by the ptle haupg 
That strogi^es with the earthy dam|». 
By what strange featnrea Vice hath known. 
To single out and mark her ofwnj 
Tet some there are, whoAe hrows retain 
Less deeply stamped her hrand and stain. 
See yon pale stripling! when a boy, 
A mother's pride, a father's jqy! 
Kow, 'gainst the vault's rude walls reeBned! 
An early imkge fills his mind; 
The cottage, ones hia sire's, he sees. 
Embowered upon tUe baidu of Teesi 
He Tiews sweet Winston's woodland scene. 
And shares the dance on Oainsford-green; 
A tear is spring^g— but the ^est 
Of some wild tale, or brutal jest. 
Hath to loud laughter stirred (he rest. 
On him they eail, the aptest mate 
For jovial song and merry feat ; 
Fast flies his dream— with dauntless air. 
As one victorious o'er despair. 
He bids the ruddy cup go round. 
Tin sense and'torrow both axe drowned. 
And soon in merry wassail he. 
The life of all their revelry. 
Peals his loud song!^-The muse has found 
Her blossoms on the wildest ground, 
"Mid noxious weeds at random strewed. 
Themselves all profitless and rude— 
With desperate merriment he sung 
The Cavern to the chorus rung; 
Tet mingled with his reckless glee 
Reraoise's bitter agony." Canto iii* f xr. 

The aongs of Edmund are some of them agreeable for their 
wild and romantic cast, though generdly speaking the most in- 
different and hasty parts of the poem* Mr* Scott has touched 
upon a nice question of the philosophy of the mind, in explaining 
the principle of Edmund's satbfaction, at his success in entcr-^ 
Vol. IV. No. 1. 16 
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ing Rokeby castle, and deceiving its ibmates* This iathe pa^ 

sage: — 

'The Harper, with a downcaat lool^ 
And trembling hand, her bounty took. 
As yet, the eorucious pride rf art 
Had steeled him in his treacherous |>art \ 
A powerful spring, of force unguessed. 
That hath each gentler mood suppressed* 
And reigned in many a human breast, 
Frvin hi* that plan* the red campaign^ 
To hie that ^atte* the v^oodiand reign* 
The failing wng, the bloodehot eye^ 
The sporttman marUe v)ith apathy. 
Each feeling of hie vietrm*4 ill 
Drovaned in hit ovm eucceetfisl tkilU 
The veteran, too, who now no more 
Aspires to head the battle's roar, 
Loves still the triumph of his art, 
And traces on the pencilled chart 
Som^ stem invader's destined way. 
Through blood and ruin, to his prey; 
Patriots to death, and towns to flame. 
He dooms, to raise another's name. 
And shares the g^t, though not the fame* 
What pays him for his span of time 
Spent in premeditating crime? 
What against pity arms his heart!— 
It is the conscious pride of art" Canto ▼•$ 32> 

We like Mr. Scott's poetry better than his philosophy. The 
reason of Edmund's insensibility, to the cruelty of the part he 
was acting, is rather to be found in his habitual want of princi- 
ple, and his familiarity with similar scenes. But allowing that 
the ^^pride of art" was the principle of this insensibility, the 
cases quoted as parallel, of the warrior and the sportsman, are 
not in point. There is indeed, in each of these cases, such a 
combination of different sentiments, to operate upon the feel- 
ings, and give an interest to the sports of war and hunting, that 
no one principle will account for the whole effect. Thus the 
veteran may be animated by patriotism — may find his personal 
reputation involved in the result of the contest— or may unright- 
eously carry a personal resentment into the field of public 
battle. AH the^e causes would create an interest| whtch we 
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undershind to be distinct from the proper feeling of pleasi^re in 
'^ar,that we now speak of. So too the sportsman finds an in- 
terest in die chaee, from die opportunity it gives him of dis- 
playing a fine horse, or the fine person of the rider; his spirits 
are exhilarated by the rapidity, variety, and bustle of the pui> 
^uit, and his emidation is concerned to outstrip his fellows. 
From -all these sources springs an interest, supplementary to the 
genuine intei:est of the chace. But when allowance is made 
for these accessory sentiments, there still remains to be account- 
ed for a pleasure, which is felt in sporting and in fighting^-a 
pleasure, which, as Mr. Scott truly represents, seems purchased 
at the expense of sensibility.* He considers the principle of 

* The vagueness of feelings, which prevails upon tills subject, is very 
eurious. Hear Thomson declaim against slaying domestic animals for 
fbod:— 

• **The beast of prey. 

Blood-stained* deserves to bleed: but you, ye flocks* 

What have ye done; ye peaceful people, what 

To merit death? You, who have given us milk 

In luscious streams, and lent us your own coat 

Against the winter's cold? And the plain ox, 
- That harmless, honest, guileless animal. 

In what has he offended? he, whose toil, 
, Patient and ever ready, clothes the land 

With all the pomp of harvest; shall he bleed. 

And struggling, groan beneatli the cruel hands. 

Even of the clown he feeds? and that, perhaps. 

To swell the riot of th' autumnal feast. 

Won by his labor ?** 

Irhe very next paragraph, which this man of real sensibility pKsents us, 
contains the following lines:-* 

•->"Let not on thy hook the tortured worm. 
Convulsive, twist in agonizing folds; 
Which, by rapacious hunger swallowed deep. 
Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breast 
Of the weak, helpless, uncomf^ning wretch. 
Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand. 

Had he, who felt so tenderly for the tortured worm, no compassion for 
the trout himself, <*tbe weak, helpless, uncomplaining wretch,** to whom 
it is of little moment whether he is lured by a worm or a painted fly? Af- 
ter advising us to throw back, into the stream, the young, and to aCrive 



this pleasure to be the gratification of tb? ^pride of art*' Bm 
Sot reasons, which we state, we dissent fjrom this opinion. •• In 
the case of sponing, there is no more art in hitting a bird dian 
A targets or, in the. case of the chace, there is no more art in 
Tiding fifteen miles in an hour, after a fox, than upon any pther 
.occasion, or without any occasion* 3ut every one knows that 
there is a great pleasure in overtsd^ing the fox and bringing 
4own the bird, and very little in simply hitting the mark or rid^ 
ing the fifteen miles. The urchin, who escapes from school, 
on elecdon-holidays, shoulders his gun to go a^shooting. Why 
does he feel more pleasure in hitting a bird than a chalked cir- 
cle on a fenpe? The art required for each iff the same. In 
the case of angling, which is quite analogous, the incorrectness 
of this principle is equally striking. Dr. Paley used to sit hours, 
alone and exposed to the weather, and find the greatest delight 
in angling. ^^So partial was he," says jVIeadley, ^to a sport, 
which, notwithstanding the opinion of honest Walton, can 
scarcely be reconciled to either reason or humanity, that he at 
one time kept a journal of his exploits, and afterwards had his 
portrait taken with his rod and line.^* As there are fewer 
accessory sources of pleasure in this case, we may find the real 
principle, in its simplest operation. Is it the pride of art? 
There is very little art to be proud of. The art required to 

for the ''monarch of the brook**— to spsre the child» but destroy the father 
of the family— he adds, 

■"With ^ elding hand 

That feels him still, yet to his furious course 

Gives way, you, nov retiring, following now . 

Across the stream, exhaust his idk rage: 

Till floating broad upon his breathless side. 

And to his fate abandoned^ to the shore 

Tou gaily drag your unresisting prize/' 

Thus the poet, who would not have a bullock slaughtered for food, re- 
commends, with aU the luxuriance of his fancy and language* to entice to 
his death the most innocent of creatures; separated fix>m our jurisdiction 
by another element, as if by another world; to a death too the roost crue], 
which could be devised. Something such a death as would be inflicted 
on man by tearing his throat and stomach with a barbed iron, and leaving 
him to expire in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump. 

9 |«ife of Paley, pa^pe 37f Vol. L of Paley's works^ Bostpn edit. 
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afiake a book i» incompar^Iy greater than that, "which is dis- 
played in angling with it» Sut who finds a pride in manufao- 
taring fish-hooks? The pride of the art required to catch a 
pickerel must be meagre food for a mind like Dn Paley's* In 
the case of the warrior, we ipay make the same remark as in 
that of the huntsman, that there would be as mach art display- 
ed in battering down a desolate rock, as in opening a breach in 
a wall-i-^s much gunnery exhibited in reaching a target, as in 
dismounting an enemy's battery. Still there is a far greater 
pleasure felt by the veteran, whose nerves have outgrown the 
shock, in directing the operations of war, than in leading the 
manceuvres of a sham-fight. The pride of art therefore does 
not account for the pleasure, which is felt in either of the cases. 
We should rather say then^ that it is the pride of power, the 
gratification of the feeling of superiority. We find a pleasure, ' 
however unnatural, in impressing upon sentient^ and especially 
upon rational beings, a sense of our superiority. Sentient and 
rational beings can express this sense of our superiority; but 
inanimate ones cannot. Thus a marksman hits a target, but 
the inanimate object yields him no acknowledgement of victo* 
ry. But if he can reach "the freeborn wanderer of the air,'' 
arrest him in his course, and see him lifeless at his feet, he has 
gained a trophy of his power, which is visible and impressive* 
This is illustrated bv another consideration. He would be 
held a sorry fellow, who could find much satisfaction in sport- 
ing among the barn-door fowls and household poultry. The 
reason is, that these are already subjected to human power, 
and dependent upon man for sustenance and protection. To 
take pleasure in conquering them again, is to insult the fallen. 
But to subdue the eagle, as he cuts the air with his independent 
wings, is to reduce a new subject to the human empire. So a 
general prefers making a breach in a wall to battering down a 
rock in the desert, because in the former case, there are thou- 
sands of beings, like himself, who must feel and own his supe- 
riority, and smart perhaps under this display of it. This we 
say upon concession of the fact, that a warrior does feel such a 
pleasure. Though for ourselves we doubt whether there ever 
was a human heart, which found pleasure in the works of war 
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such; — ^independent of patriotic feelings, and personal am- 
bition, interest, or resentment. Our remarks upon the warrior 
refer to him ^^that plans the red campaign," for the case is yet 
different with — , 

The veteran, who now no more 
Aspires to lead the battle's roar. 
But loves the triuaph of his artt 
And traces, on the pencilled chart. 
Some stem invader's destined way, Sec. 

Much of this interest^ which such an one feels, is to 
be ascribed purely to habit, and the readiness and partiality 
with which we contemplate our own peculiar pursuits, or the 
subjects in which we are skilled, solely because we are more 
familiar with them than with any others* At any rate our 
veteran gratifies no ^pride of art,' which is d personal feeling, 
in tracing the conquests of another man. In angling, the 
art displayed is almost none, but the superiority of man is 
shown and his pride of power gratified, by bringing up from 
the depths of the waters the creatures which they conceal. 
It is the fulfilment of the prediction and injunction coeval with 
our race— ^^have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing, that moveth on 
the earth." If the difference between the pride of art and the 
pride of power be inquired for, we should say, they differ as 
art and power differ; that is, as. the means and end, or rather, 
as one of the means from the end. Art is one means of pow- 
er, but not.the only nor the noblest means. We feel however 
the pride of power without inquiry how we came by the pow- 
er. Though as to the fact what means of power we regard 
with most complacency, we are proud — ^however perversely— 
rather of our natural capacities, than of the arts, by which they 
are applied or exercised. The foundation of all human power, 
and of course all its gratification, is reason. 

In the mean time, we have wandered far from Rokeby, to 
which we return and speak of the character of Wilfrid Wycliffe, 
the child of fancy. We have heard different opinions of the 
interest of this character: and it is certainly one, yrhich excites 
rather the sentiment of pity dian respect* We think however 
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the author intended it should conciliate the latter. For Wil- 
frid's attack upon Bertram, in the second canto, is heroic, and 
his unhesitating self-devotion to satisfy the thoughdess mur- 
mur of A^tilda, in the fifth canto, is the noblest action in the 
poem. But there is such an unlucky moping air with him, 
such an unmanly submission to disappointment, and above all, 
such a contrast with the polite, fascinating, and gallant deport* 
ment of O'Neale— that he must appear to great disadvantage 
in the eyes of all the gay and cheerful. With spirits of a more 
pensive turn, and critics whose judgment takes counsel of 
sympathy, he will haply find favor, and to them we commend 
him. 

Bertram, Edmund, and Wilfrid are all the characters 
which need be particularly spoken of. There is liothing new 
in those of Oswald and Mortham. The story of the latter is 
obscurely told, and the artifice of his wife's death and son's re* 
covery is trite among the novelists. 

O'Neale and Matilda have nothing to distinguish them from 
Ellen and the Graeme, and all the beautiful and gallant heroes 
and heroines, which have gone before them. In nothing per* 
haps has Mr. Scott departed so much from the example and 
rules of the first poet and the first critic, as in fixing the inters 
est of his poems upon characters properly secondary. 

But it is time to close these remarks, before w^ encroach 
farther on the right of private judgment, or expose ourselves 
longer to the censure, which has been justly passed upon some 
others, for captious criticism of Scott. We have not thought 
it necessary to praise Rokeby distinctly, for we have giv^n it 
the highest praise in placing it upon a level with the other po« 
ems of its author. The particular shade of superiority or in* 
feriority we affect not to determine. For ourselves we may 
say of them all, that we like that best, which we may happen to 
read last* Each has its peculiarities of beauty and defect* 
But they have all such an activity of narration— >6uch a faith* 
fulness, yet brilliancy of description— such a magical art of 
throwing life and interest into every sentiment, person, or things, 
that we admire theoi from feeling and criticise theth by effort* 
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ARTICLE 2. 

Memoirs of the Life of Martha Laurens Ramsay^ who died in 
Charkston^ S.C* on the 10th offrme^ 1811, in tMMi2dyeat 
of her age* With an Appendix containing extracts from 
her diary ^ letters ^ and other private papers; and also from 
letters written to her by her father^ Henry Laurens^ 1771— 
1 776. By Daoid Ramsay^ M. D% 

'Tbe experimental part of religion haa generally a greater mfluence 
than kfl theofy.** Arr«. Rovb^m PMth^ I^tttr U Df» Warn. 

Printed at Charieston, S. C. Reprinted Charlestown, 

Mass* Samuel Etheridge, jun. ISmo. 

JL HE audior and editor of this book evidendy lays no claim by 
k to literary reputation; we shall not therefore regard it in that 
point of view; the more important office devolves upon us, of 
considering its moral and religious tendency and character; an 
office, in a oonsiderable degree delicate and difficult, but which 
we shall endeavour to perforni with seriousness and impar- 
tiality. 

However various the different conditions of human life aps 
pear, a great degree of similarity subsists among all of them. 
The events, which mark the lives of others, are usually such 
as have happened, or as, we easily suppose, may happen to our- 
selves, and the virtues and vices, the personal, moral, or. intel* 
kctual qualities ascribed to them are such as we ourselves pos-» 
sess or want; hence books of biography generally excite a high 
degree of interest and are read with avidity: the volume be- 
fore us has already passed through three editions. They take a 
deep hold of the minds of the young; the facts related and the 
inferences, which are made from them, are long retained and 
easily recollected, and there is no species of writing, which, ia 
skilful ha^ds, may contribute more to the promotion of virtue 
and piety* But the execution of it with any degree of excel- 
lence requires talents of a peculiar description, and which fall to 
the lot of but few* If the art of portrait painting be difficult, 
it is an art of superior effort to give a just delineation of the in- 
tellectual or moral character of another; it is yet more difficult 
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to analyze it with accuracy; to trace the various influences by 
which it was formed, to note its progress, and above all things, 
to estimate with exactness its moral worth. 

It isi if we recollect aright, a remark of Dr. Johnson, that a 

faithful historjr of the life of any one would be useful. We 
accede to this sentiment, not from an implicit reliance on his 
authority, but from a full conviction of its justness. Next to 

- the examination of one's self, a knowledge of human nature 
will be best attained by the study and observation of the lives 
and characters of others, and the particular rank, talents, or ac- 
quisitions, of the subject of our observation, are of little impor- 
tance, compared with the kind of view which we take of it; for 
the principles, the motives, and the passions, from which men 
act, are, though under different disguises, the same in every 
condition of human life. A gixat variety of incidents, or a 
course of splendid and interesting achievments, works accom- 
plished, dangers encountered, and honors attained are then nec- 
essary to render a subject of biography useful, only so far as 
they serve to develop principles and circumstances, which in- 
fluence the conduct and mould the character. He is^the best 
biographer, not who recounts with the most critical exactness 
the circumstances of time and place, but who nrast faithfully 
presents to our view the moral features and expression of his 
subject; the artist, who directs our attention, not merely to the 
effects produced, but who dissects his machine, exhibits singly 
and conjointly its various parts, teaches their different uses and 
mutual relations, and shows bow its operations are effected, 
guided, and controled. 

Mrs. Ramsay is a highly deserving subject of biography. 
The narrative of her life however is dry and formal. Thou^ 
capable of being rendered extremely interesting and instruc* 
tive, yet for whatever it possesses of these qualities, it owes 
nothing to the relater, and is wholly deficient in that warmth and 
elevation of feeling, witjb which we should have supposed the 
husband of a womacj^o amiable and excellent, would have 
dwelt upon her memory.* Some may perhaps find an apology 
in the haste, in which this volume appears to have been prepared 
VoL IV. No. 1. 17 
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tat the press, and in the nature of its author's literary and pro* 
fessional engagements. 

As a wife, a daughter, a mother, and a friend, Mrs* Ram- 
say is entitled to high respect. Her history is the history of a 
useful, virtuous, and pious woman, conscientiously strict in the 
performance of the various duties of life, attentive to the gov- 
ernment of her heart, and steadily devoted to the service of her 
Maker. Her solicitude for the improvement of her family and 
the happiness of her husband, her .industry and charity were 
quite, remarkable; and she appears to have been strongly pos- 
sessed of the genuine spirit of Christianity, which led her to 
forget herself in her concern for others. When we have Spok- 
en of her character in these several relations of life, it wUl be 
•een, that we have spoken of it, in the most important respects 
as a Christian; for religion has an intimate and indissoluble 
connexion with ordinary life; and the performance of our com- 
mon and private duties, and the accommodation of our temper 
to the daily varie^ in our circumstances furnish the best and 
the only certain test of our religious sincerity, and the proper 
standard of our religious attainments. 

Her biographer has thought proper however to acquaint us 
with her theological opinions. ^X few fundamental doctrines, 
such as free salvation by the atoning sacrifice of the coequd Sou 
of God and sanctification by the Spirit, she considered as worth 
contending for." p. 36. Whatever influence this fact may 
have upon our respect for her understanding, yet as we attach 
no merit to any opinions^ it has none upon our estimation of 
I}er moral character; nor are we the less disposed to venerate 
her seriousness and the spirit and habit of prayer, for which 
she was distinguished, the ardor of her zeal and the steadiness 
of her devotion, though associated in the same character with 
principles of religious belief, from which our own views and 
feelings are abhorrent. 

In remarking upon the memoirs, we ought not to pass with- 
out notice two very extraordinary notes, which are attached to 
them; pp. 19 and S9; from which it would appear, that Mrs. 
Ramsay received, in a supematurd way, information of the 
death of an uncle and a brother. So powerfol is human vani- 
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tjTt that we are always prepared to doubt th6 truth of such rela^ 
tions; and so greedily would most men seize at the ry utaUos 
of being the subjects of a miraculous communication fron^ 
heaven, that we can much more easily suppose^ that circum- 
stances should be made to bend to their wishes, even at the ej> 
pense of truth, than to believe that a special miracle should be 
wrought) for no moral purpose whatever. Admitting howevec' 
the truth of these relations, yet the publication of them wiU 
serve only to encourage superstition, and those false pretension^ 
to an immediate intercourse with heaven^from which the worst 
consequences result. 

^It is," says Paley's favorite Tucker^ (we quote for diosa 
who can understand it, howbeit there is not in all men thif 
knowledge,) ^4t is of most dangerous tendency for a man to per* 
suade himself he perceives the divine interposition, actually op* 
crating upon him. If we conceive Him familiarly present and 
immediately operating upon ourselves, we shall unavoidably 
fall into an apprehension of his being absent or regardless else* 
where, and insensibly nourish a conceit of being peculiar favor- 
ites. But there are degrees of extravagance, and I am apt to 
suspect that many pious Christians, especi^ly of the female sex^ 
though not running those lengths, yet do a little surpass th^ 
bounds of moderation: therefore they can never be too much 
upon their guard against the notion of perceiving the immedi- 
ate operations of the Holy Ghost. The thought of a present 
Deity working in us is an injtoxicating thought; the indulgence 
of it is extremely dangerous. Therefore, as I did before,^' con^* 
tinues he, *^I shall now again recommend to every man to re- 
move the finger of God from him, as far as he can without letv 
ting it go beyond the reach of his comprehension; if he believes 
the grace in his heart owing to a supernatural interposition of 
the Spirit, still he may place a line of second causes between 
the act of God and the effect he feels.""^ 

^4n apprehending the actions and concerns of men to lie 
under the continual inspection and conduct of his Providence^ 
we do no more than is agreeable to sound reason and truth; 
but if we suppose the eye of Providence engrossed by particu* 

* Tucker's Light of Nature pursued, VoL v. c. 12. passim. 
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lar person^in disregard of the common herd, and anxiously at- 
tentiv^fo^heir minute occasions, so far as to prescribe a lodg^- 
ing for Whitefield, or preserve his horse from stumbling, we 
ascribe to him, the weak fondness and narrow understanding of 
human nature.'** 

The memoirs of Mrs. Ramsay are followed by what are 
technically termed her ^religious exercises.' Miss Laurens, at 
the age of fourteen years and seven weeks, (the time is men- 
tioned with a particularity, which can be extenuated only by 
her youth,) drew up and subscribed a solemn form of dedica- 
tion to God, which it seems was intended to be left for the pe- 
rusal and edification of others. Deliberate resolutions and sol- 
emn vows afford often great assistance to our virtue, but com- 
mitting them to writing, for the inspection of our fellow crea- 
tures, must encourage spiritual pride, and tend to corrupt the 
purest motives. 

There are many internal evidences, that these exercises, 
though so long concealed, were designed for the inspection of 
Others. In our view, nothing can be more vain, than the re- 
counting of what are usually termed our religious experiences. 
There is something too sacred in the intercourse between the 
devout soul and its Maker to be exposed to the eyes of others: 
such ostentation, we think, is plainly forbidden by our Saviour, 
in his injunction respecting private devotion. With such an 
intercourse, **a stranger should not intermeddle." Nor should 
we, vi^ithout much hesitation, commit them to writing, even for 
our own private inspection, lest we should dwell upon them 
with self-complacency, and perhaps mistake the transient emo- 
tions of the affections for that temper of habitual devotion, 
which constitutes the perfection of Christian piety: perhaps re- 
gard, with superior satisfaction, the flashes of the imagination, 
in comparison with the steady light of reason, refined, enlarged, 
and sublimed by religion. 

There are many reasons, why Mrs. Ramsay's religious ex- 
ercises should never have been published; though we do not 
doubt the purity of her mind, and the sincerity of her devotion, 
since we ascribe the improprieties, which appear in her writ* 

• Ibid p. 108. 
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ings, to causes, whose operation is not incompatible ,with her 
virtue, yet were we often disgusted with the indelicacy, the 
gross familiarity, the folly, and the extravagance, which appear 
in them. These indeed are heavy charges, but a few extracts 
will show, we think, that they are justifiable. 

What then are we to think of the delicacy of such effusions 
as these? 

•^I often cry to my beloved in the longing of desire^ come quick* 
ly« come quickly, fori long to be with thee. How slowly the min- 
utes roll: how leisurely the hours move, which keep me from my 
God. 4 long for evening to undress* ** p. 86. 

Mrs. Ramsay, it appears, was a firm believer in the Su- 
preme Deity of Christ; but how, on any principles, much less 
on hers, can the following language, with which the book 
abounds, be justified? 

*'Dear Jesus, faithful friend, when they are telling of the agree- 
ableness of this party, that set, and the other amusements, I long 
to get away from them, to sit at thy feet, to hear thy precious vmcet 
and have communbn with thee. They know not the pleasures of the 
way or the sweetness of thy love;-»No) dear Christ, nothing be- 
low thyself can satisfy an immortal soul, or give it content." p. 93. 

^^Nothing," says one, whom we have already quoted, '^moie 
ennobles and refines the mind, than an unabating love of God^ 
the stronger the better, so it be manly and decent; operating by 
a reverential dependence upon his protection, a full confidence 
in his mercy, and a perfect acquiescence in the dispensations of 
his providence, as believing them to terminate ultimately in our 
good; but as this affection is overstrained by enthusiasts and 
devotees^ in a language unsuitable to it, when they t^lk of the 
soul pouring forth in pious breathings and transports, with their 
dear Lords, and sweet Jesuses, they leave noUiing noble or 
heavenly in it; but court the Almighty in the same sentiments 
they would court a mistress, and mingle their own passions, 
those too not of the purest kind, in their idea of the most ho- 
ly."* Though we do not view the person of Christ in the 
same light in which Mrs. Ramsay considered it, yet such lan- 
guage is, in our opinion, altogether distant from that deep rev- 

• Light of Nat. pur. Vol v. p. loa 
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erence and that chastised affection, with which his name and 
character are ever to be regarded. 

Of nonsense we give the following as a specimen:— 

^The fondness of the most enraptured lover, the tenderness of 
the dearest friendi is perfect hatred compared with the love of Je- 
sus: all the ideas that we can form of things sweety amiabiey and 
engaging} are mere deformity to the beauties of Emanuel.** p. 96. 

These exercises abound with instances of the grossest ex- 
travagance. 

In page 79, Mrs. Ramsay says, <^My past life has been one 
continued course of impiety, and my most holy things have 
been unrighteousness." In page 92, she thus writes: ^O my 
soul, that thou, the vilest creature in the world, the very chief 
of sinners, and a hell-deserving wretdi,'' &c. In page 132, she 
calls herself the vilest and most complicated of sinners- 
There are some persons, who would pronounce this to be hu- 
mility; we believe it to be mere affectation and cant. Mrs. Ram- 
say, had she seriously reflected, must have known itto befalse^ 
when she wrote it. There can be no sin, where there is not a 
transgression of a law or an omission of a duty. That she was 
chargeable with many deficiencies and many violations of the 
divioe law, we have no doubt: for the purest of human charac- 
ters sometimes sin, and often are deficient in their duty; but 
if she was really as bad as she professes herself to be, she 
must have been one of the very worst of women; she must 
have violated every one of the ten commandments; she must 
consequendy have been a thie^ or an adultress, or a slanderer. 
On the contrary, she seems to have been, and without doubt 
was, distinguished for her moral purity. How Mrs. Ramsay, 
with a consciousness, to adopt her own language, of her ^ile 
hypocrisy," could apeak with feeling of the comforts of reli- 
gion, still more how she could address the Deity in that bold 
language of affection and familiarly, which she often uses, we 
have no conception. 

That her husband knew such representatioDs, as Mrs. 
Ramsay makes of her ^^sinfulness," to be fabe, is* evident from 
his own acknowledgment, page 166, where he says, ^after 
twenty four years of wedded life, and a distinct recollection of aU 
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the scenes thereof, the editor cannof^ascertain, what was really 
intended by the sin so repeatedly confessed and resolved against 
under the definition of the easily besetting sin of the subject of 
Ihese meiteoirs. Of any habit of acting wrong, of any propen* 
JBity to it, or even of any such deliberate act, there is no recol- 
lection*" In a note, page 123, he attempts an apology for what 
he thinks may appear to some to be extravagant. He says* that 
such language is warranted by the descriptions of human de- 
pravity given in holy writ, and refers us to Gen* vi. 5, ^God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, was only evil 
continually;" and also to 2. Timothy, i. 15, where St* Paid 
calls himself the chief of sinners. What the connexion is be- 
tween the wickedness of the antediluvians and Mrs. Ramsay's 
character, we are wholly unable to discover. With respect to 
St. Paul, he undoubtedly spake thus of himself in reference to 
his violent conduct towards the Christians under the immediate 
impression of the feelings which the remembrance of this conduct 
produced. In his defence before Agrippa, he appeals t6 the Jews 
with whom he had lived, for the rectitude of his conduct, and 
boldly avers that he had lived in all good conscience before 
God unto that day. But admitting St. Paul to be what he here 
describes himself; in the most literal sense of the terms, we see 
no connexion between St. Paul's character and Mrs. Ramsay's, 
nor any reason upon the principle, which the editor intends 
here to assert, why christians of all sizes, characters, and tal- 
ents, should not acknowledge themselves, like the apostle, *^in 
bodily presence weak, and in speech contemptible;"* or why, at 
least, every Christian should not fall into the obvious absurdity 
of calling himself the vilest of sinners. Humility and every 
other Christian virtue must be perfectiy consistent with truth: 
though we should not think more highly of ourselves, than we 
ought to think, yet should we think soberly^ according as God 
hath dealt to every man the measure of faith. 

To the diary are subjoined many of Mrs. Ramsay's letters, 
some of which display her good feelings, and her deep interest 
in the improvement and happiness of her children and friends. 
Upon the idiole^ the memoirs of Mrs. Ramsay may be read 
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with much profit and plesl^e. Wc could wish however for her 
own credit, and the credit of religion, that ber religious exer* 
Cisesj on account of the objections we have made to them, had 
never been exposed to public view; but notwithsta^pbg these 
objections and remarks, we estimafe nk^hly her virtue andpiev 
ty; since by the highest authority, we aimcharged to judge of 
others by their fruits, by their habitual temj|ier and their ordin- 
ary deportment* 

ARTICLE 3. 

The resources of Russia^ in the event of a war with France; 
with a short^descriptiqn of the Cossacks. Second edition^ 
corrected and improved; with an appendix^ containing a sketch 
of the campaign in Russia. Boston, Munroe & Francis, 
1813: pp. 196, 8vo« 

X HIS work is not without interest and usefulness. The au- 
thor has had the singular good fortune, which seldom occurs to 
a prophet, to see and record the fulfilment of his own predic- 
tions. As the work of a Russian, we should have expected 
rather more richness of detail and fulness of materials, both in 
the resources and the sketch of the campaign. We are £ar 
from being surprised or displeased at the expression of nation- 
al partialities; it is but fair however to mention, that the reader 
would be at no loss to determine, from the complexion of this 
work, the country of its writer. This partiality is perhaps still 
more natural, when we consider the gratuitous abuse, that has 
lately been heaped upon the Russians, in the infamous travels 
of Dr. Clarke, and the credulity, with which his grossest false- 
hoods were received and sanctioned by the English reviewers* 
Americans have themselves suffered sufficiently from the im- 
pertinence and ignorance of English travellers and reviewers, 
not to be surprised at the irritation, which similar injuries have 
excited io Russian feelings. The honor of Russia, however, 
found so able an advocate in the American Reviewer of Clarke^ 
that it is needless for us to enter the lists. Neither shall we 
fl^df rtake to point out every passage, in which the author of 
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tfie reseilrces has Tiewed objects dirough Russian eyes* The 
sCroBgest iastaoces^ of prejudice are his abuse of the Fox partjr 
ID Enghuid, bis opprobrious censure of Austria, whom fouif 
several,* desperate struggles have not redeemed, in his opinion, 
from the reproach of being under the long and habitual ascen* 
dency of the French, his singular opinion, that the Poles are 
attached to the Russian dominioiw— -a dominion, that began 
with treach^, more buxfaced, if possible, than that of Bay* 
c^ne tt 3roke thrown over the necks of the proudest, the 
freeA^ie most accomplished nobility of Europe, and rendered 
intolerBble by every circumstance of outrageous insult— a bond, 
that was seakd at Prague, with the blood of thousands. If we 
si^pose stich a thing as retributive justice in the affairs of this 
world, we may fairly conclude, that one great object in the 
counseb of Providence of permitting the French revolution 
and its consequences, was to requite on Austria, and Russia^ 
and Prussia, die horrors and blood of that neiarious partition 
of Poland. France must be less odious to Poland, than Kus» 
sia. By Russia she was first enslaved. France only took ad- 
vantage of drcumstances, and rivetted the fetters, it was before 
impossible to shake off. The last proof of prejudice, which we 
shall mention, b the description of the serfs of Russia, as a 
**Glass of peasantry, which Europeans call slaves/' We should 
be f^ud to see a definition of siape^ that would exclude a class of 
men, whose situation dift^rs only from that of our negroes, in 
that the blacks are personal, and the Russians real property.* 

Having made these remarks on the work itself, we shall 
proceed to a few observations on the causes, conduct, and con- 
sequences of the campaign in Russia. 

1. We need not seek far for the real cause of the war^ when 

* It may not be thought bypercrltical to notice, in the wiitingt of • 
Russian, so well yersed in fingUsh, m the author of the resources, a mistake 
in writing Russian words in English characters, which we easily tolerate in 
'tiie pag<ea of a gazette. We see no possible reason for writing the Russian 
A wilbafDk Not only the initial, but the final h are expressed by w in this 
book, though the latter mistake is now avoided, even in newapapera. The 
error was occasioned by the circomatance of Ruaaian names becoming 
common in the German before they did in the othisr fiwoPeSB Isa* 
goa^s, and the Oennan v hanng the fbrm itf o«r w* 
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we recollect the igoominious chains, with wUch the emperor 
of Russia had bound himself by the treaty of Tikit. To en- 
force the continental system, or in other words, to exclude 
British commerce, was probably a condition that he had no 
thought of observing, when he agreed to it; or at least, which 
he soon found impracticable.. A very extensive smugg^g 
trade was carried on in Russian ports, under Spanish, . Ameri* 
can, Hanseatic, and other flags, or unckr no flags at alL £ng« 
lish convoys of hundreds of merchant vessels were known to 
enter the Baltic, and though they disappeared immediately^ and 
not a trace of them was to be found, it was obvious they went 
somewhere to unlade and traffic* The French emperor soon 
found that this contraband trade interfered too much with what 
he has ingeniously styled the continental system, to be con- 
nived at. Accordingly, from the moment it began, he remon- 
strated continually against it by his ministers at St« Petenbuiigy 
and to the Russian minister at Paris: and in addresses to pub- 
lic bodies intimated his decided intention not to yield tlus 
point, at whatever hazard. Our readera doubtless recollect 
the address to the Chambers of Commerce, of April6,1811, in 
which he informed them, that if Russia did not enforce the 
continental system within six months, he would unite with the 
French empire the whole coast ^f the Baltic* Meantime Rus« 
aia had found by experience, that there was no such thii^ as 
half-way independence, and felt that her existence, as a nation, 
depended on the issue of thb contest* She had breathed a lit- 
tle from the bloody wounds of 1807, and justly thinking the 
conditions of Tilsit totally void of obligation, had been collect- 
ing and organizing her means of defence, for years before the 
struggle began. There was one instance of wanton aggression 
on the part of France, that touched very nearly the private 
feelings of the emperor of Russia; and, as great events turn on 
small springs, possibly had no little influence in hastening at 
least, if not in producing the campaign. The integrity of the 
territory of Oldenburg was expressly guaranteed, by the t«i«lftl|. 
article of the treaty of Tilsit. But the union of Holland with 
France extended the French boundary to this territory on one 
side, and the subsequent union of the Hanse towns fairly eu- 
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closed it within French ground* The temptation was too greau 
The symmetry of the French empire and the continuity of the 
line of coast were inducements too powerful to be overcome hf 
the letter of a treaty, and Oldenburg was united. Perhaps all 
our readers may not be acquainted with the precise connexion 
between Oldenburg and Russia; we shall therefore briefly sketch 
the historical facts relating to it^ which are somewhat interest* 
ing, as they bring to view a form of government, probably the 
very worst in princi)>le, diat ever was instituted. 

The connexion between Oldenburg and Russia was the con* 
sequence of the marriage of Anna Petrovna, the daughter of 
Peter the Great, with the duke of Sleswic Hclstein Gottop, 
in 1724. Pettrr IIL the offspring of this marriage, suo 
ceeded to the Russian throne in 1762. At the time of this 
marriage, the form of government, just alluded to, prevailed in 
the doichy of Holstein, which was neither more nor less than 
the concurrent supreme authority of two independent powers^ 
over one dependent province. The king of Denmark and the 
duke of Holstein both received the oaths of allegiance, and the 
acts of government were in the name of both. It is diflBcult to 
conceive a government farther removed in principle, from the 
legitimate object of all government, the good of the subject. 
This form however subsisted toft some centuries. It appears 
to have been established in 1533, and not to have ceased till the 
cession of Holstein to D-mark. As often as it was interrupt- 
ed, by the occurrence of wars, it was renewed and confirmed 
by subsequent treaties. During the minority of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, it is well known in what manner the king of Denmark 
attacked his brother-in-law, the duke of Holstein, and how vig- 
rously the young hero of Sweden defended his relation and ally. 
The treaty of Travendahlin 1700 finished this war, and restor- 
ed the co-regents to their old powers. But the death of Charles 
XII. and the victories of Peter the Great occasioned the inter- 
ests of Holstein to be sacrificed in the treaty of Stockholm of 
1780,^ and die dutchy of Sleswic was ceded to the king of Den- 
mark. Happily for the house of Holstein, the marriage, we 
have menuoned, took place four years after, and the interest of 
Ais Geroian priQco became of much^ more consequence, whcit 
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backed bjr the csar of ftU the Rimmm. The czar and the king 
of Sweden immediately made a treaty^ in which they agreed to 
use all means for restoring the dutchy of Sleswic to the duke of 
Holstein, The emperor was prevailed upon to accede^ the kiog 
of Russia agreed to remun neuter, and there was every reasoa 
to expect that two or three hundred thousand men would have 
been hilled, to detemune whether the men of Sleswic should be 
governed by two tyrants or one. Luckily the emiH'cas Cathe* 
rine L died at this juncture; her successor, Peter IL was a 
minor, and his minbters troubled themselves very little about 
the interests of Holstein. In 1 730, three years after, he died, 
and the empress Anne succeeded. She was the daughter of 
Ivan, the elder brother of Peter die Great, whom Peter had 
deposed, and of course she did not feel much affection for his 
daughter, die dutchess of Hoktetn* On the oontrary^ she made 
a treaty with the king of Denmark, in which it was agreed, that 
he should offer the duke a million of rix dollars, in lieu of att 
his right and title to Sleswic, and if he declined to accept this 
within two years after the date of the treaty, it should be caa^ 
eidered as paid. The duke of Hobtein wisely determined that 
if he must &I1, it should not be by hte own hand, and dediiUMi 
dbe offer, waiting for better times. JBvents proved the good 
sense of this resolution, for in &740 the empress Anne died, 
leaving the empire to the infant great-graodson of old Ivaui 
and the regency to her neice, the dutchess of Bruastric* This 
was no better for Holstein than the last, for the power was still 
in the line of their opponents. This arrangement however was 
short lived. Elizabedi, the daughter of Peter the Great, soon 
mounted the throne, and young Jvan lived and died in the for^ 
tress of Schluessclburg, instead of the wioter*palace. Now was 
the time for Holstein. The young duke was summoned lo 
Petersburg, and proclaimed grand duke and heir apparent of 
Russia; but no steps were taken at this time to recover Sleswic* 
The duke succeeded as Peter III. in 1762, and was deposed 
and murdered the same year, and his wife, Catherine IjTsuc* 
fceeded. Under her auspices this troublesome affiur was at bsC 
aetded. By the provincial treaty of April, 1767, confirmed by 
tile definitive treaty of 1773, between the empress i|nd her aoOf 
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afterwards the emperor Paid, and the king of Denmark, Ra^ 
«ia agreed to renounce her claims on Sleswic and Holaiein, and 
received in return the coundea of Oldenburg and Deinlenhorst, 
then belonging to Denmark, which were immediately erected 
into a dukedoo^and granted by Paul as an establishment to the 
jTOimger branch of his house, who cook the tide of duke of Ol* 
denburg, and was admitted soon after to sit in the diet of the 
Roman empire* Thus die duke of Oldenburg was of the 
nearest collateral branch to the family of the emperor of Rus- 
sia* When the French seis&ed his capital he took refuge in 
Russia;* previously to which his son, prince George of Oldei^ 
burg, was married to the grand dutchess Catherine, sister of 
the emperor, whose hand is said to have been demanded by 
Napoleon, and refused* 

Conaidering the near consanguinity and aflintty between 
the families, it is probable that this circumstance produced no 
small irritation of feeling* The emperor of Russia remon* 
Btrated against it at the time, and expressly reserved his claims 
from prescription* An ofier was afterwards made by France 
of smne son of equivalent in Germany, and in the last negoti* 
sttions that took place, which are published. Napoleon profess* 
es his willingness to make any exchange for it, that could be 
descried* But his oflFers were doubtless nugatory, and received 
IM such* 

a* With respect to the conduct of the war our remarks will 
be but iiew* ' The events are so fresh in the minds of all, that 
it would be labor lost, even to recapitulate them. It is a satis«- 
facdon however to reflect, that the disappointment of the in* 
Tader is not to be attributed to chance, but entirely to the good 
conduct of the Russians and to natural causes* The French 
emperor has been, in short, thq victim of his own rashness and 
imprudence* He trusted so much to the terror of his name, 
and the celerity of his motions, that he thought himself a match 
for superior strength, and even the elements themselves* The 
experience of Egypt might have taught him, that dbtant oper- 
a:dons were not so successful, as neighbouring campaigns, in 
which his forces were backed by the corporate power of the 

f Heitsineede^ 
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empire: but he disregarded the lessons of experience. He 
might have known, and did know, that the confederation of the 
Rhine, and Prussia, and Poland, interposed as treacherous a 
passage between him and Russia, as an African quicksand, or 
an ocean scoured by the British fleet* It was a passage, in 
some respects, like the bridge of satan from hell to earth, 
made over Chaos, and constructed by Sin and Death; but it 
was not so durable as that:*-it was liable to dissolve at the least 
blast of iU*6Uccess. The name of Bonaparte was the cabahstic 
word that held it together, and the moment that magic sound 
has lost its power, the whole ill-cemented fabric must sink and 
disappear. His only rational expectation of success was found* 
ed on the supposed imbecility of the Russian emperor, and 
here it must be allowed, that he had some ground for hope. It 
was hardly to be expected, that the voluptuous Alexander, 
whose principal occupation has hitherto been 

To sport with AmarylliB in the shade. 
And with the tan^^s of Naritchkir^t hair: 

he, whose presence was supposed to have occasioned the disaster 
of Austerlitz: that he should start up at once the rival and the 
victor of the veteran Bonaparte! Here the expectations of naea 
have been disappointed. The record of history does not give an 
instance of a campaign, conducted with more steady prudence, 
clear-sighted providence, and vigorous exertion, than this on the 
part of the Russians. Even now we look in vain for the direct* 
ing head, the master mind, from which have emanated diese 
beams of light and prudence, that have wrought the salvation 
of the country. The most partial friends of Alexander will not 
pretend that such efforts of military skill and generalship were 
within the compass of his abilities. It is glory enough for hini, 
as for any monarch, to have discerned and approved good coun- 
sel, when it was offered him. Neither can we find the solution 
of the difficulty in Count Romanzof, a statesman rather than 
a general, and whose supposed partialities would naturally have 
biassed him in favor of dilatory and temporising measures: be- 
side which, his late apoplectic attacks must have prevented 
him from taking a very active part in public business. Not* 
withstanding the ingenious speculations of the author of the re* 
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•ources, we think the County as far as probabilities go, can have 
no claim to the honor of advising the campaign. Shall we look 
lor the author then in Bemadotte or Lord Wellington; or shall 
we suppose that circumstances have created in some of the Rus- 
sian generals, in Kutusof or Platof, the energy and talent re- 
quired to meet them. The latter supposition is at once the 
most consistent with probability, and the most grateful to the 
Jeelings; since it leaves the Russians the honor of having, by 
their own unassisted strength, repelled the conqueror of Europe. 
There are two or three points of some importance in the de- 
tails of the campaign, that are not yet quite elucidated, and 
probably may not be very soon: such, for instance, as which 
party gained the battle of Borodino, and which set fire to Mo8« 
€ow.* We earnestly desire for the honor of Russia, that the 
latter may finally appear to have been done by them — ^for in 
that case it would be the most glorious instance of determined 
resolution, in defence of country, that perhaps has ever been 
shown by any people. It can only, if at all, be paraielled by 
the abandonment of Athens to the invading army of Persia. 

The fortunate issue of the campaign, on the side of Russia, 
is to be ascribed to an esccellent plan, carried into complete ex- 
ecution:— the French generals and soldiers were equal at least, 
if not superior to the Russians. Of that their previous success- 
es and the issue of the battles fought on equal terms leave no 
doubt. But the gloxy of Russia is to have devised and execut- 
ed a system, that forced the invader to fight on unequal termS| 
that compelled him to feel the pressure of the natural inconve- 
niences, to which he had exposed himself, that foiled him at 
his own weapons, and turned his celerity and generalship to his 
own destrucuon. This system consisted of two parts, to be ex- 
ecuted each in a spirit directly opposite to that of the other, and 
each was completely fulfilled. They admitted the invading 
host into the heart of their country, with more than the pru- 
dence of Fabius, and they hung on the rear of the retreating 

* The name of this city is properly Moikra* though the common spell- 
ing is so wen established as to make a correction perhaps impossible. The 
last French papers howeyer style B^rthler 'Prince of Moskera,* which ik 
.yesr the true oiUiogn^y, 
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army with more deadly furydiaB the Parthians on the fooMep» 
of Anthony. As to the fame of Bonaparte as a general, it 
ought perhaps to remain precisely as it did before, and had he 
succeeded, it ought not to have been greater. His principle of 
warfare has been to hazard every thing, confiding to his vigor 
and activity. That he acted in this instance, on the same 
principles, which had always guided him before, is no real im- 
putation on his character, as a general. But his ill-success mMf 
probably throw more light on the nature of the principle itself 
and prove that the French noode of war&re has been success* 
ful rather by the weakness of their opponents, than by ita own 
merit. This campaign is in every respect a fair experiment of 
k; and the Russians, we think, have vindicated the hon- 
or of Eugene and Marlborough, as welt as their own. The 
novelty of the French mode of warfare stupified the nations at 
first, and threw them off their guard. It was like fighting a 
people with that they had never seen, and that seemed superi* 
or to their own. The impression was at first like that of die 
European fire»arms on the natives of America. But radically 
the principle of rushing at once into the heart of a country, 
without securing a retreat, is savage and predatory; and its 
issue, in the long run, must correspond with that ot the last 
campaign. This issue is every thing the philosopher or the 
philanthrophist could wish. The usurper, whose existence and 
power were a disgrace to the present subjugated state ol the 
worldi is subdued, not by assassination or accident, but the re» 
action of his own false principles. 

3. It only remains to say something of the consequences of 
the campaign. This may appear rather premature at present; 
we shall not however hazard any thing in the way of predict 
tion; but content ourselves with the expression of what we 
think desirable. 

Our first wish then b, that the late successes of the Rus- 
sians may be speedily followed by a general peace in Europe* 
We shall not pretend to state the exact terms^ which ought to 
be insisted on; to say how far the French power ought to be 
reduced; whether France should include Holland and Savoy, 
or should be bounded by the Rhine; but there, is no doubt, thflKt 



after so signal a series of disasters, Bonaparte will listen io rea« 
aonaUe proposals, aiid be willing to ni^e an honorable and 
satisfiEittory peace. We think it would be the height of folly 
in die allies to cany on the war, with a view of detlironing the 
emperor, and reinstating the Bourbons, tn the first place 
they have no riglit to do it» After the defeats the armies of 
Bonaparte have met with, the French people can, if they please, 
get rid of their tyrant themselves. If diey d6 not wish to do this, 
no foreign power has a right to interfere* But if the allies had a 
right, there is Ho motive of policy to prompt such a plan. The 
fiourbons were as much the enemies of EngUnd, before the 
revolution, as the Bonapartes are now; and the moment they 
are again upon the throne, and become identified in interest 
and policy with the nation, they will be just as hostile to £ng-' 
land, as diey were before. Personal gratitude for protection 
would not weigh a feather in the scale of their policy. We 
also think it doubtful whether the allies ought to insist on re* 
stricting France to her ancient limits. Provided the balance 
'tof power be fairly reestablished, and there be no single power 
that can give laws to all the rest, it is not essential or important 
to the security of the weaker nations, that it should be placed 
on the same footing as before the revolution. That indeed is 
altogether impossible. The Roman empire has been dissolved, 
and with it the power and influence of Austria have greatly 
declined. Great Britain, if she now make peace, and apply 
"her immense resources to extinguish her debts, will rise frotii 
the contest far more terrible, than when she entered it. Rus-. 
sia, by the accession of Finland and by the continual disci* 
pline of her troops, has vastly increased in actual strength, or, 
what is to her the same thing, consciousness of her resources 
and skill in applying them. Prudence then would seem to re* 
quire, that France should be permitted to retain some acquisi- 
tions, made since the revolution, in order to counterbalance 
these accessions to the rival powers. It has been often observ- 
ed, that Great Britain, after engaging in a war, never knowa 
when to stop. Even if she obtain the object, for which she is 
contending, she sdtt fights on, as if for the sake of it, till cir- 
cumstances make it impossible for her to fight any longer* A 
VoL IV. No. 1. 19 
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remark^le instance of this was the war .of .the Spanish succes- 
sion* She engaged in it to prevent the baUnce of Europe 
from being disturbed by the union of the two crowns of France 
and Spain in the same fan^ily, though in different branches. 
During the war the emperor died, and the Austrian candidate 
for the crown of Spain succeeded him: so that by this change 
of eiroumstances^ the English were actually endeavouring to 
restore the balance of Europe, by bestowing Spain and the In- 
dies on the ruler of Austria and Germany, and thus reestab- 
lishing the monarchy of Charles V« This however they- per- 
sisted in, and would inevitably have accomplished, had not 
Mrs. Masham supplanted the dutchess of Marlborough in the 
good graces of Queen Anne. These are the blessings of monr 
archy, where the lives and fortunes of millions depend on the 
peevishness or good humor of a titled chambermaid. We hope 
however that England, in this instance, will pay more regard to 
Ae objects of the war, and make a reasonable peace. 

2. All expectation of a speedy peace will to some appear 
chimerical: and we hardly know what epithet such persons will 
apply to our second wish; which is, that when a general peace 
is concluded, whether sooner or later, it may include a provis- 
ion for settling future disputes, by ^ome other method than an 
appeal to arms. This is an age, that t:alls itself enlightened, 
yet it is a disgraceful truth, that the ravages of war have been 
greater within the last twenty years, than in any period of eqpsl 
.length in the annals of Europe. We shall not undertake at 
present to enter into a full discussion of the manifold miseries 
and absurdities of war. Objections enough might be urged 
against it on considerations of reason and religibn; but what- 
ever weight these ought to have, it is to be feared,, that the mo* 
.tive of interest will have more; and it may be worth while to 
spend a few minutes in considering how totally irreconcileable 
with every view of interest is the system of settling disputes by 
.war. Wars were originally only predatory excursions, made 
lor the purpose of procuring plunder, and the riches of many of 
the. ancient empires were obtained in this way. This idea is 
ably devebpcd in Ganilh's Political Economy, where it is 
shown, that the wealth, of the old world was generally accumur 



•lated by rapine and plunder: while in modern times, the only 
real ftoui^e of national wealth is tabor, encouraged by com- 

• 

metcc. So far from being a mode of actiuiring wealth in mod^ 
emr times, wars at^'univerbally expensive- and bnrdensomev^ 

* 

TTiey drain the 'state of its resources, and lostd with inextin*. 
^shaUe debts the revenues of posterity. The system of cir* 
'edlatiftg the productions of labor by commerce has proved the 
invaluable truth, that the- greatest advantage of every people is 
to f»e-fbUnd in the highest possible prosperity and riches of s(Il 
ffie rest. In proportion as foreign nations are more industri«- 
-bus, populous, and wealthy, in the same proportion the market 
<br our own productions, whether native or manufactured, in^ 
creases, and with it our wealth and prosperity. Is it tilot true 
then, that the system, whkh was predicated otf -the old and ex»- 
ploded principle, should be rejected, and titot a peaceable sys^ 
tern should be adopted, congenial to the enlightened state elf th6 
litimaii mind? Is it not evident to a demonstration, that the 
most fortunate circumstances, that can possibly result from stic- 
cessful war, are not to be compared with the ordinary resuUs'of 
peaceful and natural commerce? — If then the present sittiation 
of the world makes itlhe individual and pecuniary interest of 
every state to lay aside the practice of waging 4\rars, it is high 
time that the attention of statesmen tind politicians was direct^ 
ed to the most practicable and efficacious way of abolishing it 
altogether. Or if statesmen, and politicians, and monarchs 
mrifi not undertake it, it is time that -ihen and citizens should 
attempt it. It is they that suffer, while rulers are making their 
personal profit from the public calamit)^. It is a disgrace to 
humanity, that the paltry system of national animosities should 
"Still be kept up; that France and England, for example, separat* 
ed by a channel of eighteen miles, should indulge the same igno- 
rant and brute animosily against each other, that dwelt in the 
breasts of the cannibal Carribees. It is not so much the fault of 
the people, as of 'the governments. Take an individual French- 
man or Englishman^ and place him in the c^posite country, and he 
foecomes at once an object of attention, hospitality, and affection. 
Xhe ambition and cupidity of rulers is the fatal cause, that pre- 
cipUates nations into war, and continues the barbarous pcaetice 
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that has so long prevailed^ Who can doubti that if if ar shoAdd 
Jbe disused by, common consent, and remfUn disused, for only 
Jialf Bi century, that the niten of that day voukl look back widi 
the^ same horror and astonishment on the barbarity of it, as ve 
do on the gjadiators of Rome, the human sacrifioe# of our ab* 
origmdls, the flames kindled by Queen Mary and Calvin, and 
the souls of men that are even now bought and sold on the A£- 
lican coast. £a(ch of these enormities, at the very mention of 
which the blood now recoils to its source, has in it^ turn jbeea 
defended on groundii of necessity and convenience* Long and 
obstinate has been the contest between \agptxf and common 
sense, aided by hiunanity, before they could seversUy be 
Jbrought to be rej;arded with feelings of proper abhorrence* 
.Still longer a^d BfiU more ,(d)stinate will be the conflict, be- 
Sore ^ practice qi letg^I murder is placed in its proper point 
of yieWi) But tHat it will be abhorred and detested, as it der 
acpres, and that before m^y years, I think is evident, if we 
cpnsider the prqgress already made by the hi:|man mind, in 
casting off long estaUished prejudices $md abuses* 

In these opinions we are supported by the audiority of the 
celebrated i^a^t, who is considered by the Germans as d&e 
£rst of their, philosophers* In his Metaphysical Principles 
jof JiirisprudeAce,* he proves the injustice of a state of war* 
jare, afl^rming it as the irresistiUe decision of reason, that 
there shall be. no war; and endeavours to discover some mode 
of brbging natiom, from a state of nature into a juridical state* 
He proposes a p^nnaneo^ congress of states, aa the best me* 
thod of estahlishing.and maintaining perpetual peace« He has 
also published a separate treatisef on this subject, in which 
:Ae8e ideas are nibre fully developed, and in whidi he proposes 
such, preliminary and definitive ardcles, as would be suitable 
for concluding a general peace* As a matter of curiosity we 
shall quote his preliminaries, which are in substance as follows* 

1* No treaQr of peace shall be consid«-ed as valid, that has 
been concluded with a secret reserve of m^itMr for a future war^ 

S* No independent state shall ever be permitted to be trans* 

* Metaphysisehe Anfang8|^ende der Rechtalelire: Koenigflbery t79F« 

f Zum ewigen Frieden, ke. Koenigi« ir9& See WilOeb'» UentsCsof 

Rant's pkilosopby. , ^ 
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ferred to die dominion of another state, whether by inberitaacei 
easchange, purchase, or donation* 

d* Standing armies shajl be entirely discharged* 

4h No national or state debts shall be contracted to defray 
the expenses of foreign relations. 

S* No state shall by force of arms interfere with either the 
constitufion or government of other states* 

The following remarks from the audior quoted in the last 
note, weQ deserve the attention of those, to whom they are.ad* 
dressed. *^When we consider," says he, ^^that the rulers of na- 
tions are moral men, as well as magistrates, it is radier surprbing 
that the important plan of a perpetual peace has never been duly 
weighed; while ihany subjects of less consequence and compara- 
tivety trifling matters, daily occupy their attention. Nobody will 
deny, that the ideas of right and wrong, of just and unjust, are 
equally applicable to a plurality of states, as to different indi- 
viduak of one or several countries. The only obstacle to the 
just application of these ideas must, therefore, arise from dis« 
putes between the corrupted servants of different states, to 
whom the management of extetnal affairs is entrusted. Why^ 
therefore, do not the rulers of nations agree upon a general fed- 
eradon of states i Why do they not, like every other reason'-- 
o&fe being, submit to arbitration; choosing judges from the 
bosom of disinterested states, to settle such differences, as their 
own ministers cannot determine? This would be the only ra- 
tional and proper method; a method, which is daily practised 
in private life, by those very men, who seem to oppose its in- 
troduction into diplomatic transactions." 

3. We would add, in conclusion^ the wish, that the events of 
the late campaign may, by the blessing of Providence, be in- 
fluential In bringing about a conclusion of the war, in which we 
are engaged. We look upon it as a most lamentable thing, 
that two nations, so free and enlightened, as England and the 
United States, which have so many interests and feelings in 
common, should be thus employed in iojuring and destroying 
each other. We doubt not, that the people of both are well 
infonned enough to have the same sentiment on the subject, 

thereforp are persu^ided, that the war cannot be of long 
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duration. The blame of it is to be laid entirdy on the corrup- 
tion and passions of ministers and partisans, though we are by 
no means' convinced that this corruption and these passions 
exist only on this side of the water. The conclusion of the 
war, when it does take place, will offer a more favorable oppor- 
tunity, than perhaps may ever again be presented, of realizing 
the plan we have just proposed: and we hope .sincerely, that ne 
false shame or empty cry of chimera will frighten those, whose 
business it is, from the attempt. 
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Jl newcfitical pronouncing^ dictionary of the English Lan^ 
guagCj containing all the words in general tise^ with their 
significations accurately explained^ and the sound of each 
syllable clearly expressed: among which will be found sev^ 
eral hundred termsj zvith their acceptions and derivations^ 
which appear to have been hitherto omitted by the best Lex^ 
icographers: also a variety of , the technical terms of medicine^ 
laWy commerce^ artSy and general science: the whole inters 
spersed with critical and phUplogical observations^ and re- 
ferences to the respective authorities. To which will be pre^ 
fixed Mr. Walker* s principles of English pronunciation: a 
nomenclature of the names of distinguished persons andpla* 
ces of antiquity^ comprising a sketch of the mythology^ his" 
toryj and biography of the ancients^ Jrom the most authentic 
sources: a chronological table of the most remarkable oc^ 
currenceSy from the earliest ages to the present time^ con^ 
taining whatever is worthy of record^ as discoveries^ invent 
iionsj &fc. Csff. compiled from authors of the most approved 
reputation: with considerable additions. By an American 
gentleman* Ad res pulcherrimas erutas alieno labore dedu" 
cimur. Seneca. Burlington, New Jersey: published by D. 
AUinson & Co. royal Svop 1813. 

It is now about seven years since one of out countrymen, 
whom we have no doubt had made deep researches into the 
history of our language, and the derivation of its words, espe^ 
cxally so far as they have descended from a northern ancestJ^% 
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published ^*A Compendious Dictioaaiy of the English Lan« 
guage: in which five thousand words are added to the number 
found in the best English compends.'^ he* We are now 
called to notice another dictionary, whose title-page promises 
perhaps a vast deal more, than it is wise to attempt to perform 
io one book. While we are thus threatening to rival our 
brethren on the other side of the Adantic in the number of 
dictionaries of our common language, it becomes us to in- 
quire what are the defects in such works, to supply which the 
eommon advantage of those speaking and writing English de- 
mands these repeated efforts; and how far any supposed neces* 
sity or usefulness, in regard to <our own country in particular, 
calls for helps to interpretation, which do not concern the 
whole community, professing to speak the same language. 
^ As it is no part of our design to give a history of English 
jLexicography, tracing it through glossaries and meagre vocab- 
ularies, to the period when the language could boast of a dic- 
tionary of acknowledged and permanent value, we shall date 
all the improvements of that art from the time of the great 
work of Johnson. I^reviously to that, it will not be pretended 
that Englishmen were furnished with facilities adequate ia 
general to the discrimination between pure and barbarous 
words, between such as are sanctioned by the best and most 
established usage, and such as are vulgar, and of uncertain au- 
thority or import; nor that the orthography was setded, suffi* 
ciently for the purpose of convenience, or even so far as to 
preserve any consistency in the spelling, adopted by the same 
individual — ^much less by different writers exactly contempor* 
aneoas. 

The first great difficulty that attended the labors of John- 
son, was to collect the words of our language. ^^The deficien-* 
cy of dictionaries," he remarks, ^^was immediately apparent; 
and when they were exhausted, what was yet wanting, must be 
sought by fortuitous and unguided excursions into books, and 
gleaned, as industry should find, or chance should offer it, ia 

* The Dictionary here mentioned i4 that of Noah Webster, Esq. A 
critical review of this work ma/ be soeu in the Monthly Anthology, of Oq« 
tQber, 1809. 
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the boundless chaos of a living speech* My search, however, 
has been either skilful or lucky; for I have much augmented 
the vocabulary.'' 

While he thus attempted to supply the deficiencies in En- 
glish dictionaries, he also disencumbered our vocabulary of 
many words which had no authority to support them, and 
which probably were generated by the pedantry and afiectation 
of lexicographers, or had swarmed in the scholastic jargon of pre- 
ceding centuries; but had passed into total desuetude. Nei* 
ther in what he added, nor indeed in his excuions, was John^ 
son governed by individual caprice or undefined rules. Who- 
ever examines his preface will find, that niany words which at 
first might seem to be omissions, are omitted because they 
were not intended to be inserted: on the contrary, we look in 
vain for many words, that were omitted by accident; and for 
some, of undoubted authority, which are more recent acces- 
sions to our language. 

We have not taken pains to examine to what extent John- 
son took the liberty to reject words supported only by former 
dictionaries; but it is very manifest that he might have exer- 
cised this liberty to a much greater extent,^ without impoverish- 
4pg our language; for a multitude of words still remain, that 
are never spoken or written. He retained with great fideli^ 
the language of poetry, as far distant as Shakspeare and Ben 
Johnson, accompanied with suitable cautions annexed to par- 
ticular words, whether in link use^ not uaed^ obsokte^ hw and 
vulgar^ or used in a sense vulgar and unauthorisedy &c. While 
he thus exercised the authority of literary censor, in genend 
with great judgment, we cannot but esteem that part of the di<^- 
tionary here adverted to, which he greatly enriched by his own 
reading, to be highly valuable: for it is one of the principal 
uses of a dictionary to enable us, in reading, as well popular as 
learned writers, to ascertain the meaning of words that are not 
fiimiliar. It would certainly be a great defect in our Latin 
dictionaries, if they were confined to the elegant Latinity of 
the Augustan age: and if the time shall come, when the style 
of Addison's papers, as he himself seemed to apprehend, shall 
be reputed quamt, vulgar, or obsolete, curiosity will be gratifi- 
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ed by the means of interpreting them, and wit also will ower 
some thanks to the vocabulary which shall preserve his words^ 
and thus afford the means of explaining his thoughts. Irrele* 
evant as these remarks may seem to be, they have a reference 
to the general undertaking to compile a dictionary, and are, in 
bur own apprehension, of no inconsiderable consequence* Lan- 
guage is mutable, not only because it acquires some new to the 
neglect of old words, but because those Which are now obsolete 
may be revived, and sanctioned by that great aihiter, custom; 
It is true now in our own language, as it was in the time of 
Horace, and in his language: 

Multa renascentur, quae jam cecid^re; cadentque 
Qux nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus. 
Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loqnendu 

We need only refer to some of the recent English poets^ in 
the height of favor, to exemplify what is here remarked con* 
ceming obsolete words; aod by combining a portion of the dic- 
tion found in the poets of queen Elizabeth's reign, so long dis« 
used, with the refined and copious phraseology of this age, 
they have produced a luxuriance of expression, which probably 
surpasses that of any modem European language. There b a 
kind of charm in this admixture of ancient phraseology with 
die more improved and settled diction of our time, in which 
these favorite poets delight to indulge themselves, which we 
presume has its explanation in the association of o^r agreeable 
impressions, from thus partially calling to mind the fathers of 
English verse. Having enlisted the public favora^and drawn, 
the public taste in their train, they have fairly gained the* vic- 
tory over the decisions of the great English lexicographer, 
concerning many words supposed to be obsolete. We should 
view therefore with extreme jealousy any attempts to expunge 
from our dictionaries words which are reputed obsolete, under 
pretence of removing a useless and cumbersome mass of ma- 
terials, which serves only to mar the beauty of our language. 
No reference is had4n this remark to th^e .dictionary now un- 
der review, but te certain hints concerning lexicography, oC 
older date; and we think it a duty^ as iisur as our influence cx« 
Vol. IV. No. 1. M 
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tends^ to preveot the publishing or the circulation of opinions 
and books, which shall tend to impair in our countiy, and 
among our scholars, the value of English literature. 

We have already mentioned some of the defects of John* 
son's dictionary. The vocabulary is acknowledged to be im- 
perfect* Walker has added many words, which his predeces- 
sor had omitted by accident or inadvertency, and some that 
have acquired a fair title to admission since* Concerning the 
introduction of these he has generally assigned his reasons; in 
all cases, especially, where the least doubt remains of their 
claim to be received to perfect favor. 

In the year 1800 appeared in England a supplement to 
Johnson's dictionary, which professes to supply what he had 
omitted, extending ^^not only to the words and senses of words 
unnoticed by Johnson, but to the exemplification of those that 
stand unezefhiplified in the principal dictionary." This work, 
ascribed to Mason, is of considerable value; and being offered 
as a supplement, is offered in the most unexceptionable way. 
It seems to have been one great object of his supplement to 
glean all that Johnson had overlooked in Spenser; but his au- 
thorities at the same time are various, and in the main en- 
tided to respect. Though he appears to be a very stem censor 
in regard to the occasional trifling of Johnson, and deals out 
cavils and vituperations more than enough, we cannot but 
think that here and there he means to be a litde playful him- 
self: as when he says — Miff. n. [a colloquial word, chiefly in 
use among females.] We add only, that this supplement, 
though extremely deficient, affords eonsiderable aid, in addi- 
tion to Johnson, for the compilation of a complete dictionary, 
and should accordiogly be consulted by every Eng^sh lexicog- 
rapher. 

The definidon of words by means of other words in the 
same language is no inconsiderable part of the labor in the 
forming of a dictionary: and the censure which has been so 
Uberally bestowed upon Johnson for want of discriminadon in 
his definitions, capable as they are of emendation in many 
particulars, cannot be extended to so many* instances, or so 
gross 4n their kind, as to vindicate such a general and unqual- 
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ified cbarge* We are happy to find, that the editor of the dio 
tionary under review has expressed an opinion, directly oppo* 
site to the one here adverted to* And it would indeed be 
wonderful, that a man of such learning, and of such strong 
powers of mind, as JohnsM, selecting instances of the use of 
words from the best wri|ers in our own language, and thus 
continually putting in our power, and at our immediate com* 
mand, the means of detection, should continually o£Pend agunst 
good usage, and common sense, and the best judgment of those 
skilled in the English language. It would indeed be next to 
miraculous, if the definitions in such an immense vocabulary 
were not sometimes imperfect, and sometimes false* JVf uch 
difficulty must always attend the explanation of words nearly 
synonymous, especially those of a moral import* Simple words 
Ukewise, which cannot be made plainer, whose meaning we ac- 
quired in childhood by an unperceived process of induction^ 
will suffer from a paraphrastic definition; and words, ambigu- 
ous in regard both to their meaning and their etymology, must 
be settled by usage, instead of conjectural derivation. 

In what is commonly denominated the etymological part of 
his dictionary, it must be acknowledged, that Johnson is often 
unsatisfactory, and often erroneous. He made use however of 
the best helps at command. Sometimes, probably without 
any very diligent investigations of his own, he copied the er- 
rors of Skinner, Junius, and Bailey; and sometimes departed 
from their authority, without sufficient examination, or ade- 
quate reasons to justify such a departure. 

Since the time of the publication of his dictionary, e^mol- 
ogy has assumed a more commanding station, and its patrons 
and students have threatened the very existence of our present 
grammars and vocabularies. At the bead of a new sect in 
et]rmology, whose aim seems to be to ascertain the true mean- 
ing of words by tracing them to their etymons, and to disen- 
thral tiiem from that state of duranice and servility, in which 
they have been held by the tyrant, custom, is Mr. Home 
Iboke. We have not room to enter upon an examination of 
the value of his labors, by giving his different processes and re- 
iults in detail) and shall therefore rest satisfied with a few gea^ 
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end remarks*. If we measure his deserts by the number of 
words which he has traced to their primitive parentage, and 
admit that he is correct in all his genealogies, we must confer 
upon him the praise of being a more thorough etymologist, 
than 9ny who preceded him upoi^e English language; espe- 
cially so far as the origin of particlefiis the subject of inquiry* 
His labors in this branch have been attended with a amstdera* 
ble share of success, and are in a degree useful; but, like every 
discoverer, he is disposed to overrate the value of what he has 
found by his perseverance, and sometimes to insist upon the 
practical utility of what serves rather to gratify curiosity, than 
to impart any new power to the instruments of thought, in their 
operations towards promoting the perfection of discourse. In 
cases where the derivation of words is such, that the ^ense cor* 
responds with what custom has established, it yields some sat* 
isfaction to a philosophical critic, to be able to vindicate custom 
by the aid of etymology. But he cannot proceed a step farther, 
without hazarding his reputation for common sense. He can 
indeed always avoid what he conceives to be wrong; but his 
authority will not be sufficient, in defiance of general usage, to 
procure the adoption of that which, in speculation merely, appears 
to be right* This usage then must be the test of criticism: for 
of what consequence would it be to the scholar to know, that 
if is derived from gif, the imperative of the Saxon verb^^^m^ 
to give, and thatybr is corrupted from the Gothic noun Fmru 
' noy signifying cause, if the idiom of our own language were not 
so established, that we can scarcely violate it by accident, an4 
should fear to violate it from design* In learning to write or 
speak a language, our object should be to conform to the gen- 
ius and idiom of that language,' determined by those who 
write and speak it in the best manner^ and if, in the zeal of 
discovery, we reject every thing that doe^ not comport with 
what we find to have been the original use of terms, and at- 
tempt to setde every thing in speech by an exacdy graduated, 
genealogical scale, we shall gratify a foolish pride at the expense 
of convenience, and have, as a reward for our labor, the plea- 
sure of being laughed at* 

In these last remarks we have no reference to the dictionaiy 
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before us, but to the security of our language, as it has come 
down to us, from the assaults of a new school of etjrmologists. 
Nor have we any disposition to discourage etymological re« 
searches, so valuable if they are conducted with judgment, and 
if the results are properly used: but when we are told by the 
disciples of Home Tooke, who has emboldened them by his 
excessive abuse of preceding grammarians, and of sill lexicog- 
raphers, that we shall, when somewhat more enlightened, cast 
aside.our grammars and dictionaries now in use, finding then^ 
to be treacherous guides, which serve <mly to bewilder us, and 
conduct us to error, we can conceive no other way, in which 
theiprophecy can be fulfilled| than by the return of Saxon and 
Gothic barbarism. 

Few probably consider a new dictionary to be important 
merely for the purpose of settling a few cases of doubtful or* 
Aography. Honour or honor j pubUck or public^ choose or chuse^ 
intire or entire^ despatch or Aspatch^ style or stUe-^'mih vari* 
ous other words, are spelt in different ways: and though we ex* 
perience a small inconvenience from this diversity, we cannot 
expect to be relieved from it by the multiplication of dictiona- 
ries, where they are diiferently spelt, and which of consequence 
tend to make the orthography still more fluctuating* The 
cautions of Johnson on this subject are wise and unostenta- 
tious. **I have attempted," he says, ^^few alterations, and 
among those few, perhaps the greater part is from the modern 
to the ancient practice; and I hope I may be allowed to recom- 
mend to those whose thoughts have been perhaps employed too 
anxiously on verbal singularities, not to disturb upon narrow 
views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. 
It has been asserted, that for the law to be kmmm^ is of more 
importance than to be right* Change, says Hooker^ is not 
made without inconvenienice, even from worse to better." 

Of the examples selected by Johnson to illustrate the mean- 
ing of words, we shall say nothing, except in general to express 
our opinion of their judicious selection, and great value; for as 
yet, notwithstanding the attacks of sciolists and the arrogant 
censoriousness of certain captious critics, no one has appeared 
as his competitor in this department, and we will venture to 
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predict, that we shall not very soon meet his rival in the extent 
of illustrations drawn from standard writers, and resulting 
chiefly from individual research. 

Pronunciation was regarded by Johnson no farther, than to 
place the accent upon that syllable where custom had fixed it, 
or where, in case of diversity in practice^ his own judgment 
determined its position. The various powers of the vowela 
under different circumstances, were yet left to the fortuitous 
and variable decisions of caprice and fashion, and the canons, 
founded in analogy and derivation, were no where laid down 
with precision. After various attempts, accompanied with 
different degrees of success, to fix the pronunciation of ^ur 
language, the name of yohn Walker became associated with 
that of Johnson, and we trust will long remain so. The inves- 
ligations of this accurate scholar and profound orthoepist, into 
the principles of English pronunciation, have been extended, 
beyond all comparison, farther than those of his predecessors, 
and the application of them to the words in the dictionary is 
made perfectly intelligible. We should not perform the whole 
of our duty, while speaking of Mr. Walker, if we were to say 
nothing of his works on elocution, and of the assistance he has 
rendered to scholars, of all gradations, for the proper pronun- 
ciation, as well of our own as of the learned languages of an- 
tiquity, and also of the proper names in the sacred scriptures^ 
and the ancient classics. But we must rest sadsfled with a 
general recommendation of them; for we should prolong our 
digression to an unreasonable extent, were we to enter upon 
a particular examination or description of his works. 

We have thus cursorily remarked upon what has been done 
for the English language by those lexicographers, who are gen- 
erally considered as standards. Those who think we have 
merely advanced dogmas, which cannot be defended, may as- 
sail us, if they please, and we shall perhaps go into a mora 
minute defence of the general principles to be deduced from 
' our observations, and a more detailed account of the duties of 
a lexicographer. 

Regard has been paid thus far to the English language, as 
«uch; banishing from the matters in question all fornter coIo- 
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nial pride, and aQ our present pride of independence, and para* 
mount privileges. If it be inquired, whether we have no pe« 
culiar national wants, in respect to a vocabula^, our reply may 
be very concise: every dic*:ionary of our own growth has hith* 
erto been called (and the title will not probably soon be chan* 
ged) A Dictionary of the English language. A few words 
indeed we have of our own, which are either so good or so fa* 
miliar, that they obtain a place in the writings of our well ed- 
ucated people. But it will not be contended, that for the sake 
of these few words, the acquirement being local and accidental, 
we must set up a violent claim to a dictionary of our own. 
"We will not say that such words as locate^ depredation^ &c 
and appreciate^ in its neuter sense, applied to increase of value, 
are unworthy of notice; but, if noticed in our dictionaries, they 
should be noticed in conformity to their true origin and author^ 
ity, and not be associated by stealdi with words, from whose 
company they may be scornfully rejected by a majority of the 
great literary republic. Spry^ lengthy^ and several other vul- 
garisms, ^e are happy to find are still the exclusive, adopted fa- 
vorites of Mr. Webster. 

Had our ancestors been illiterate men, and had they provid- 
ed no means for the security and advancement of learning, it 
would have been our lot, as it has been that of many nations 
severed from the parent stock, to have departed so much from 
the speech of the parent, as to require separate grammars and 
dictionaries. But cultivating, as we have wisely done, English 
letters, and drawing continually from the purest sources of lit- 
erature in our Vernacular tongue, it would be the extreme of 
pride, of affectation, and of folly, to encourage, and to incorpo- 
rate in our writings, those unnecessary or local peculiarities! 
which tend, faster perhaps than our apprehensions admonish us, 
to introduce a corrupt jargon, and ludicrous mixtiuv of vulgar- 
ity with refinement, and thus to bring upon ourselves deserved 
reproach, from a nation so far excelling us in learning, as does 
the English. 

We shall say a few words in regard to the manner, in which 
the dictionary^ under review has come before the public, and 
then proceed to as critical an examination of its intrinsic mer- 
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Its, as we think necessary to obtain a fair estimate of its value, 
or as our readers have a right to demand of us. No responsi- 
bility appears to be attached to any name except to that of the 
publisher, AlHnson^ who, with his partner or partners in trade, 
has associated the names of the various booksellers that are to 
deliver and vend his book. Report has sometimes fixed upon 
Dr. Wharton^ as having the principal concern in the compile* 
fnentj as it is facetiously called in the preface; and the publish- 
er, when he came here to solicit subscriptions, held out certain 
vague promises concerning the share Mr. Walsh was to have in 
ihe superintendence of the work. He also mentioned a young 
man of great learning and industry, who was to be the princi- 
pal drudge in filling up and correcting the work. But these 
things are among the arcana^ of which all our readers are now 
as much informed as we are. All we know with certainty is, 
that the dictionary purports to be the work of ^^An ^American 
GenilemanJ^ We do not think this the fairest way of introduc- 
ing a book of this kind to the public If, in matters of taste, 
a writer from timidity, delicacy, or self distrust, or from curios- 
iqrto find how he shall be treated when unknown, chooses some* 
times to conceal his name from the public, no injury is done, 
and criticism will at once employ herself in marking lus true 
degree upon the scale of merit: but in a work of science, or in 
a book of reference; demanding extensive research and great 
accuracy of learning, the case is different. It can be only by 
laborious examination or long continued use, that the worth of 
such a book can be estimated; and the most unexceptionable 
way, by which it first begins to circulate and acquire a curren- 
cy, is by means of the authority of a name, already known 
among the learned. And this is the first instance that we re- 
collect of a dictionary, so imposing in many respects, coming 
into the world, without a father to acknowledge it, or smswer 
for any of its defects. 

To us, however, in that part of our duty as reviewers, 
which concerns only the intrinsic value of a book, the defect 
here mentioned is of no consequence. But we could have 
wished the author to have been somewhat more definite and 
explicit in giving the plan of his work; to have laid tlown his 
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niles by wUch words are rejected or omitteds to have told us 
to what extent the definitions and etymological derivations are 
altered or improved, and whether he had materially deviated 
from the pronunciation of Walker, whom he acknowledges to 
be his. guide. 

But yre have, in default of these notices, so highly subsidi- 
ary to the more easy discharge of our duty, examined, with no 
small care and expense of time, the deviations, in a considera- 
ble portion of the dictionary before us^ from Johnson and 
Walker, and have come to a result, which satisfies ourselves, and 
vhich our readers will presently perceive^ 

It must be acknowledged, that it is extremely difficult to 
define the exact limits, within which words should be admitted 
into a dicUonary, and beyond which all should be excluded* 
Many of our abstract nouns, which are either not in familiar 
use, or not being found in previous dictionaries, did not occur 
to Johnson, such as detcrminateness^ liabkness or liability^ and 
participial nouns^ as interfering^ keepings &c. may be admitted 
upon slight authority. Several words of this kind are inserted 
in the dictionary before us, and some are still overlooked: but 
here there is litde ground for praise or censure. Compounded 
words also are among the number of those which do not admit 
of any particular limitation; and as in Johnson's, so in the dic- 
tionaries of all languages, we find occasion sometimes to exam- 
ine these words in their component parts, in. order to find the 
meaning of the compound. Besides the general attention be- 
stowed by Johnson upon compounded words, he labored more 
particularly to introduce all those, in which the preposition is 
found subjoined to the verb, in such a manner as materially to 
aiFect the sense. While we have here observed some omis- 
sions, we have not found in this respect any additions in 
this new dictionary. In many instances we meet in this 
dictionary with compounds, whose parts have not by customa* 
ly usage been made to coalesce, and which Johnson has sepa- 
rated by a hyphen, printed without any such discriminating 
mark. We observe also that, in general, foreign words, which 
have not been reduced to an English form and character, and 
can hardly claim to belong to the language, such as £npiU9antj 
Vol. IV. No. t 21 
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Bstrapade^ Sansy FrencYh^anies^ Latin— and Paesado^ Italian, 
are not, as in Johnson, distinguished from legitimate Engtish 
words, by the manner of printing; or, as the printer would say, 
by being italicized. Very remarkable and frequent transpose 
tions of the words, regard not being piud to the order of let* 
ters in spelling, occur in aU parts of the book that we have exam* 
ined; some of which are unaccoimtable to us, and some have 
arisen from carelessness in the introduction of new words. In 
addition to these faults, which, though apparendy inconsidera- 
ble, ought to be mentioned, we may add, that we do not recol* 
lect to have noticed in die whole list of words beginning widi 
the letter A, a single instance where a word is pronounced to 
be obsolete^ not used^ &c« We are led to observe this more 
particularly, because, as the work advances, we find a devia* 
tion from this plan; and we are led to infer, from this, among 
other things which will appear in the course of our examina- 
tion, that the book was pressed forward .i«nth too much haste, 
afid does not give evidence of due regard to consistency in the 
manner of its execution* It is not indeed in the power of a 
dictionary to prevent the revival of words, which have been 
long disused, if fashion, as capricious in language as in every 
thing else, choose to call them from their obscurity. 

Many of our verbs, it is well known, are used sometimes in 
an active, and sometimes in a neuter sense* We are sorry to 
find that this distinction, which may be observed in a large 
number of instances, and w\Ach is illustrated in Johnson's lai^ 
er dictionary by examples in point, is sometimes disregarded 
in Walker's; and that the author of the new dictionary before 
us has, in this respect, followed Walker, as far as we have ex« 
amined, with scarcely any exceptions. 

The words omitted in this dicrionary, which are found in 
Johnson, are numerous; and here also we find, in general, that 
the compiler has taken Walker for his guide. The omissions 
Tor the most part are of words that are never used; of such as 
are supported in Johnson only by the authority of former dic^ 
tionaries, or by that of some single writer, whose individuid 
example has not proved sufficient to introduce them into the 
language, as legitimate English words. Aghast^ Annular^ to 
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0H^nuaie^ and some others, (we cannot give the whole amouiu). 
are omitted, we presome, by accident. 

We come now to the moat important part of our mquiry^ 
and indeed the only part of the inquiry from which, if we are, 
eatisfied in the result, this dictionary can claim any considerable, 
superiority, in respect to the vocabularyt over JohosonV It) 
•lust be perceived, that wf have reference in this remark to the^ 
additions made to the number of words* Words, which from» 
frequent occurrence and good usage have become lawfully in*; 
corporated into the £ng^sh languagci are siipplied from Walkerir 
and Mason; and other k^^^cographers, besides what ^ure collect* 
ed from misiceUatieous researches into our written language^ , 

We confess, .that it 14 no easy or enviable task to pi;eBcribO' 
the rules for the admission of new members intQ our vocabola^ 
ty* It is now more than a hundred years since the Speomtor 
UPprobated the corruptions' that were then inserting tbemselveq 
liito the English language, by means of the war that e»slr^ 
ed between bis cpimtry and France* PoraoojfM^ foucijua^^nwri 
xmukr^ corpB^ [body of forces] chcmuuk\ cartel^ and reconnoilre^^^ 
(to whi<th we might add manauvre) are among the words, of 
irhich att the accustomed wit of the authors of die Spectatoif 
^uld not step the currencyi and all of which, except rtcof^Ure^ 
n^d mimcBUore^ (contained in the new dictionaiy) are tpilj)^ 
Ibund in Johnson* Some of them indMd be Im put in Ua^e^ih 
but, in the dictHiHiaiy i^der review, yoMriifes would pasf fofv 
jllBt as gpod English w^fyggUs^ and ponton for as pure»a uasxa, 
9i^ft9^tingTbri4ge. It appears that the words abov^venumerat-' 
edi together with, many, that are now familiar, were just insin* 
uati^g themselves info our languagf^, when Addison and hl^ 
Coadjutors were taking cognizance of literature *nnd mannevsi, 
in the Spectator* That .such words wetethep uncommon ap^ 
pears from whai: the 3pQCtatcr subjoinstothe l^tter^ whidftjw''^ 
jMta to be written Jl^ a young ,^ntle)ils^ in the . army ix> hie 
father* ^Tbe/jf^ther found it cont«iaed great news, but could 
not guess what it was*; Hje immediateiy communicated it to 
die curate of thi^ parish, who, upon the reading of it^ being 
vexed to ste any thing he could not understlind, fell into a kind 
ofinssioa, and told him, that lus son had sent, him a letter. 
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that was neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring.'' Mmiemre 
and reconnoitre are both found in Mr. Webster's dictionaryi 
but, contrary to any previous authority, he has exhibited them 
only in translation^ and converted them into maneuver and re^ 
connotter. It may be thought perhaps, that we shall too much 
contract the freedom of language, and shew ourselves even hy- 
percritical, by condeinning what is thus familiar to the ears of 
every one; but, on the contrary, by giving way to this freedom, 
as it is called, w6 may endanger the only barrier against the in* 
troductton of every thing corrupt and barbarous. We might 
at once be obliged to admit penchaniy and ennui^ and outrit and 
we know not how many other foreigners, which, though they 
sometimes appear in conversation, «nd even in writing, appear 
in this last, in a distinctive coetume. 

It is saying little in favor of this dictionary, if We recoir 
lect the extended opportunities of the compiler, by means of th6 
aupiplement of Mason, the dictionaries of Ash, Walker, hc^ 
not omitting Mr* Webster, that his vocabulary is more perfect 
l&m that of Johnson* Derange j designate^ chilizatidnj inctfi^ 
m^, and many other words here introduced, some of which 
Johnson used in his own definitions and ebewhere, it would' 
have been unpardonable to have overlooked* Othersi ^her^ 
omitted, as impressive^ neutraXzej indescribable^ outset jderknge^ 
fnentf constitutionally^ adroitly^ malfeasance or makfeasance^ and 
we might add many more, for which we could find suiBcient 
authorities, should have beto inserted* Concerning the wordif. 
diat are added, we have something more to remark. Deteri^ 
atatCy as a verb, we have often heard, but do not at present re- 
collect to have seen it in . English writers* Progress^ used a* 
a verb, may probably be reckoned among the peculiar words of 
our own country* It has been asserted indeed, that some £ng^ 
fish authorities are ta be found for it, though we do not re^ 
member to have met with the word in ttiy English andior. AJ? 
though Bailey inserts it in his folio diotioaary, with the aoeent 
on the first syllable, but without giving any authority, yet the 
English writers now consider it vl shocking barbarism; and Dr; 
Franklin, in the year 1789, in a letter to Mr* Noah Webstei^ 
«tigmatia&ea it, as ^e most awkward and abominable" qf « 
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short list of American words, which he there ghre8« CbBsifi^ 
cation is not a native American word. We do not know its 
age; but we can trace it to Burke, and find it in good^ £ngliah 
writers now. Msanthrofncal is a word which we do not find 
in the standard English dictionaries; but, as it is regularly de-^ 
rived from the substantive, and, as we apprehend, is in good 
use, its insertion is proper. 

The words added to Johnson and Walker bjrthe. AnK^ricaii 
Gendenxan, which belong to a dictionary of the English laii« 
guage, are, we believe, in general, supported by good authori«^ 
ty; and are for the most part taken from other dictionariesa 
Of the few instances in which words are inserted for the first 
time, we ought to have been apprised by the compilerf and he 
should have assigned his reasons* This defect is observable 
throughout; and no means of distinguishing the ad^tions to 
the vocabulary, or the American improvements^ as we common* 
ly in such cases call them, are aflbrded us in any part of the 
work. 

The^American Gexltleman has not attempted materially to 
change the orthography. He gives us the choice of instructer. 
or instructor^ and aUows, after the observations of Nai*es and 
Walker, enqmre^ &c. Phhlogist^ and a few other instances, 
that we do not now recollect, of errors of the press, are noC 
found among the errata. . . 

In the definitions or explanations of words, die compiler of 
this new dictionary has generally foBowed Johnson, and some* 
times deviated from him with Walker. Hie deviations from 
both, as far as we have examined, are not very fiequent, nor 
very important. But as die American compiler has shown, 
often Mough, that he did not mean always to be shackled by 
his predecessors in the explanation of terms, he might certain* 
ly have taken the liberty to correct their well known errors, 
Johnson thus defines proposition: ^^A sentence in which any 
thing is affirmed or decreed?^ That Johnson wrote, or intend* 
ed to write denied instead of decreed^ is manifest from one of 
the authorities cited under this part of the definition. ^The 
compounding die representation of things, with an affirmation 
or negatisn^ makes a proposition.^* Hale, {n our new dtcdon- 
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soy, the explanation of the word^ aa we hav^ glvte it from 
J(rfinflOn) is exactly copied* 

The remarkable mistake of Johnson in explaisungthe woid 
dehmnhtr/arix ■ " She that administers in consequenee of a 
JwiU^ is preserved in the new dictionary. 

Johnson's definition of nrficrori---— ^^Any diing reticulated 
or decussated, at equal distances, with interstices het#een the 
kiterseetibns,'' we presume was never read without a smile at 
Ae ingenious concatenation of hard words. Walker substitut'* 
ed in a few plain terms a suitaUe definition; but our compter 
has only severed die last links of Johnson's rieh and oomplicat* 
^d chain. The playful pan of Johnson's defimtion of lexicog'^ 
taphe r " A harmless dredge," is omitted by Walker, but 
retained in our new dictionary* 

We might eittend our remarks upon this subject; but, as 
die American Gentleman makes' no ostentatious professions in 
this particular, sud has innovated little n^atter, we shall not 
dwell much farther upon his explanations of words. We sub* 
join only, that, as he has defined the torpedo in its American 
sense, as ^a madiinei invented whhin a few years,'' &c* it 
would have been gratifying to Mr. FuUon to have been men* 
tioned aa the inventor; and it might have been well for him ttf 
bare witness, far a coming age, to the city that claims the in« 
vention. Sentimental we might have added id the number of 
Words not sdected from English dictionaries, though in fre- 
quent use; but what we wish to remark is, duit he has given 
die ironical, and occasionally abused aenae of thfc term, for the 
genuine. In Johnso n ■ ^ ens iUt^ ^In low comwrsatioii it has 
aomedmea the sense of reasonable; judicious; wise." A simi- 
lar remark is applied to the adverb omribly. But the Ameri* 
can compiler leaves the reproach upon the adverb only. We 
see no reaaon for this favoritism; and though we do kiot charge 
Dr. Johnson with fastidiousness in his dedsioD upon these 
words) yet we apprehend that both of diem vAvy n6W be used 
in the same sense that he condemned, without ofltoce to critics. 

in the pronunciation of the words we notice in few inatane- 
es an intentional departure from Walker. la the preface it is 
remarked, ^^ahhoogh^ in some pointa, our id^aa have not alto- 
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gether cotneided with those of Mr* Walkor, wq hsnre rarely 
deemed it expedient to omit the .proDunciatiQiia which be h«c| 
affiled." 

OrtX§0fnf and orthSefiist are not accented upon the first sylf 
lable, as in Walker, and no reason is assigned for the change* 
AtcepuAk in Walker has the acceni on the first syllable. This 
it seems is a recent innovsition, and he jrields to it Viih rehic^ 
tance. In the new dictionary we are allowed to choose be* 
tween the first and second; and it is true at present, as far as 
our knowledge extends, that all classes of people, in this sec* 
tion of our country, accent the second syllable* The same is 
true of the word commendaikj concerning which, though WaU> 
er gives both accents, he allows that the accent upon the secon4 
syllable has become vulgar. Two ludicrous bhindnrs occur ia 
the new dictionary, in the word qfape. The ancient love feast 
is divided and accented thus; a^gap^: and the word that sig^ 
nlfies staring with eagerness, a^ga^pif* The substantive, wu* 
use^ which Walker pronounces miz-u*^, is here pronounced 
miz-uss^, we presume by mere ne^gence. We have too 
much reason to fear, as these instances have been dtscoveyed 
in a manner by accident, (for we met with them, when, our exr 
amination was directed to other particulars) that the errors are 
too numerous to allow that full confidence in the work, as a 
pronouncing dicdonary, which we could wish. 

Walker, though he gives OB^peu^^'guM as the true sound of 
what is vulgarly called 4r/Mzrr0ici||Sfraf«, yet he does it with timidp 
ity, and acknowledges that it has an air of stiffness and pedant* 
ry. But its ^\feUow eaculent^^ cucumber^ he entirely surrendent 
to its vulgar sound, coxvcumber; and he is followed by the A- 
merican Gentleman. There are, however, none of our welt- 
bred countrymen, in this portion of the republic, who fear the 
charge of pedantry or affecution, for giving to each its proper, 
analogical sound. The same advantage we have in the word 
gold: for though Walker and his American copjrist pronounce 
both gold and goold^ and the English orthoepist strugg^s. hard 
against the total aband(Miment of the first, it is ma^eat Aat he 
despairs of recalling it to popular favor; and, as the laift hold, 
lie claims it for aolemn discourse and for pQetry. 
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' Let us not be misunderstooiL We feel none of that fool* 
kh pride, that has sometimes been expressed, of settling a dis^* 
tinct pronunciation of our own, unless we can command the 
services of men superior to the great Eqglish orthoepists, in the 
knowledge of the various principles of pronunciation, and sdl 
the doctrines concerning sounds, that are applicable to our lan- 
guage, who will bend their whole efiorts to this purpose. And 
even then we should deem it a misfortune of no smalt magni- 
tude, to deviate so far from the usages of the English nation, 
as to deduct any thing from our enjoyment of its poetry, de- 
pending as it does so much upon sound} or, by voluntarily pro^ 
voking the censure of its scholars, to repress any thing of that 
generous ardor and manly exertion, which may one day extort 
our fiill.share of fame in the wresdings of genius* 

Etymology, or the tracing of words to their roots, appears 
to have been rather a subordinate consideration with the com- 
piler of the new dictionary* He acknowledges that some er- 
rors may be detected; but adds, that ^^the inaccuracies being 
found in general no otherwise interesting than merely as mat- 
ters of curiosity, have, except in a few instances, been suffered 
to remain uncorrected.^' We remark only, that a known error 
ought in no instance to escape correction. 

We have now examined, as minutely as our limits admits 
the merits of this new dictionary, as far as it is concerned with 
our popular language, in contradistinction to technical language^ 
or the terms pertaining to the arts and sciences. We must 
confess, that we have not discovered, in the course of this ex* 
amination, alterations, additions, or improvements, so great or • 
of such a kind, as to give it any claim to the title of a new die* 
tionary. 'fhe additions are not indeed distinguished, eidier ia 
> the popular or technical words; and authorities are not cited 
for the use of them. The critical and philological observi^ 
tions, which the tide page promises us that we shall find inter- 
spersed, are scattered very frugally. Few of the valuable notes 
of Walker are retained; and some doubtful cases of pronuncia- 
tk)n, where^te has afforded the means of deciding, are here left 
to conjecture. . 

Some probably, ivho have read the title page of the new 
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dictionary, conceive it to be highly valaable for the fHrariety of 
technical terms of medicine, law, commerce, arts, and general 
science,'' which it contains. And here it does indeed demand 
our attention, thoagh we shall not be very minute in our exam« 
ination and remarks. 

In the opinion of one of the most distinguished philosophic 
eal criucs, (Dr. Campbell) technical words are to be considered as 
constituting no part of alanguage, and are not entitled in general 
to admission into a dictionary, claiming the character of a 
Standard. The American compiler dissents from this opinion, 
in the following confused and ill written sentence: ^^Our wish 
was to have extended, instead of circumscribed, the boundaries 
of science ; to have facilitated the admission into that confed-* 
erated league of those branches of human knowledge, which 
have a tendency to exalt and inform the miod, to sublimate 
the conceptions, and to do honour to our species.'* But he 
confesses that he yielded so far to the opinion of Campbell, aa 
not to persevere in introducing such copious additions as had 
been originally contemplated. A few general terms, such aa 
the names of the arts and sciences, their subdivisions, &c. it is 
well to introduce ; and even here it is difficult to discriminate 
ao nicely as to preserve consistency: but when these bounda- 
ries are passed, and the lexicographer is circumscribed by no 
definable limits, he must soon find himself in a mighty maze^ 
end quite without a plan. By aiming to grasp every things 
those nice particularities, on which so much may depend, are 
neglected ; and a chaos of words is collected, half defined, ex- 
hibiting no symmetry, and furnishing only disordered mate« 
riab, of little value for the completion of the intended work. 

These were our deliberate opinions when we read the tide 
page of the dictionary before us, and we are abundandy satis-* 
fied with them from our examination of the contents. Let any 
learned professor of the healing art examine the book, and in- 
form us, not how many termw- in Medicine, Anatomy, and 
Surgery are omitted, but how much can be learned from the 
etymologies and definitions* The defects of Johnson in the 
words taken from him, are not generally supplied. We refer 
merely to examples, that aiiy of our readers may exiuiiine for 
Vol. IV. No. 1. 99 
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themselves* Under the words hydrocele^ wowul and bruue^ 
Sarrhma BSiA dff9entery^ hiccough^ hernia^ splanchnohgy^ ^nd 
othcrsythe derivations and explanations are either taken im- 
plicitly from Johnson* and left so defective as to be of litde 
use, and even sometimes to misguide the ignorant, or varied 
without regard to the most approved authorities. 

In law, without regarding the many important terms omit* 
tedf the explanations are often so abridged and mutilatedi aa 
to afford no satisfactory knowledge to the ignorant; and it is 
well if they do not sometimes betray him into unfortunate mis- 
lakes. 

Jn chymistry we had made a long list of words omitted, 
which have a fairer claim to insertion than many that appear^ 
but we are so much dissatisfied with this useless parade of ex- 
tending the enumeration of technical terms, and swelUng it 
into a cyclopsedia of words without the appropriate knowledge 
conveyed under them, that we shall pursue it no farther* 

All this may seem to the ccMupiler and to his coadjutors, 
if there be any, very querulous and unreasonable; but, if it will 
afford any comfort to those more immediately concerned, we 
are willing to aay, in respect to the particulars last enumerated, 
that we do not find half so much fault with the execution, as with 
the plan* It is the extravagance of the design, which is first 
in the order of offences; and uq one can be much surprised 
at the deficiencies in the result of a trial to complete it* 

Our readers will, we fear, by this time begin to perceive, 
that we grow impatient; and we are not without our apprehen- 
sions, that they have already become so: but we cannot quit 
our undertaking, without subjoining a few remarks upon the 
title page and preface* 

Comparing the title page with the contents of the work, we 
have been led to view it as a prospectus, which was drawn up 
before the dicti<»ary was . completed, and which the compiler 
afterwards forgot to alter, s^. to adapt to what was really 
executed* In ihis way we account for the promise of-r-^^the 
whole interspersed with critical and philological observations;^ 
of which obseryations, the dictionary is so barren, that they 
«re scarcely worthy to be n^ntioncd« and of ^references to the 
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re&pective authorities,'' the mesmiog of which we do not com* 
preheod, since we do not find such references* This accounts, 
too for the promise, that Mr. Walker'ii principles of English 
ptommciation vnU be prefixed. It would be inferred also, un- 
less we adopt a very forced construction, that the nomendahire 
of the namee of distingfdehed persons^ Sec. or, as it is called 
when we come to the title of that part of the work, the C%w«i« 
€cU DkHmary^ and likewise the Chronological table were to be 
prefixed^ which diey are qot*. The use of the word aoception^ 
instead of acceptatiefnt ^vours a little of pedaptiy. Johnson' 
proiKMinced it out ofuee^ wd we must confess it sounds rather 
strangdjr to our ears* ' , , 

. T\k^. preface is retdly meagre in point of criticism, and, \xl*^ 
definite and unsatisfactcMy as it regards the principles npcun 
which additions are made to former dictionaries, and the 
groundflf of deviation from them. It is wrijCten in a manner by 
BO means calculated to bespeak iavor, or encourage high ef * 
pectatioa. It begins with a lofty march of mock-nuijesty, that 
aeems to betray the aspirations of an ambitious youth to reach 
the real dignity and grandeur of the great English lexicQgi;»- 
phor. It is forced and artificial} it violates constandy all 
rules of symmetry and proportion, and despises the shackles of 
rhetoric. 

It is unnecessary to waste time in minote criticism upon 
aentenees like the following. . v 

Speaking of the various methods, by which words are ad- 
ded to language, the author of the pre£M:e observes: ^^Many of 
fhest additions are of ii^sMmable value: but, no^ unfrequently, 
iaUpduced without necessity, and without being made to ama,U 
gamaie with the etoci upon which they are ingrafted^ they have 
a tendeaqr to duiturb^the symmetry, and debase the purity of 
the ojri^iuil tpopie*" 

Concerning Johnson's dictionary he remarks: ^^Errors and 
imperfections may unquestionably be foimd. But as the sun 
is the only source ot that light, by which we af^, enabled to 
perceive the spots ^ipon its sur&ce; soil is solely l^ adhering"* 
with the utmost inie^tibility to the phm -proposed, and in a 
conaiderable degree i^iteciit^ by this . prpfoun4. lexicographer, 
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that we have ventured to assume upon ourselves the responsi* 
bilityof endeavouring to repair his faults, and to supply his 
deficiencies." The sun we presume had gone down before this 
sentence was finished; and our author was left in lingering twi- 
light, to view his object confusedly. 

Again:— "The labors of Johnson have rendered our path 
itiorc easy, even where his feet have never trodden, as the sun 
dissipates the shades of darkness, and spreads a twilight be- 
yond the immediate influence of his direct beams.'' 

The notes to Walker's principks of English pronunciation 
evince considerable attention to the subject, and in some iiastan- 
ces would lead us to apprehend, that we might find a departure 
iMm his authority in the dictionary under review: but we do 
ii^'find this to be the case. We are somewhat puzzled to 
account for the editor's insensibility to the diiference of sounds; 

According to Walker the fifth sound of ou is like the noun 
dnve^ as in thought; and the seventh is that of short 9, as hi 
cough and trough^ rhyming wjth scoff*. Their sound is repre- 
sented in the dictionary by koff and troff; and in this the tiew 
dictionary agrees with Walker. Yet the editor remarks; ^'bc- 
tween the fifth and seventh sounds given by Mr. Walker to 
this diphthong, I must confess my inability to perceive the slight- 
est difference." 

TTie writer of these notes says, that frontier is uniformly 
pronounced fron-teer^ as far as his- experience goes ; but there 
is no intimation in Walker, that it is ever pronounced in -En- 
gland, otherwise than he notes it in his dictionary-*-^0nf-^efr« 
This pronunciation is given in the new dictionary without 
cbmment. To give but one instance more;— ^A'^flfc is pro- 
nounced, in both dictionaries, with the accent on the lastsylla-* 
ble but one. TTie writer of these notes however, a little too 
dogmatically we think, says, ^^It can be adopted by none but 
those pedants (Mn Wisilker for example) who, because the 
Latin elegiacus and the Greek ^xt^uun have the penultimate 
long, fancy ihatthey shall appear illiterate, unless in the En- 
glish word'they-place the accent upon the same syUable." Hie 
English poets are in full possession of the accent here con- 
denmed, and \f e have the pleasure to know many fedanUy a? 
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the American gendeman calk them, ivho pronounce in the 
same manner. 

Concerning the Classical Dictionary ive have little to aay;. 
for our examination of it has been very slight. It seems that 
die compiler, except where he has inserted additions, has fol* 
lowed Browne^s epitome of Lempriere ahnost implicitly* But 
he has, in this part of his work, indulged the same singular 
fapcy of mixing things that are distinct, which has been noticed 
in what precedes. Aaron, and Abraham, and Absalom, and 
every kind of scripture names are intermingled with the phi- 
losophers, and poets, and orators, the m3rthology, the countries 
and cities of ancient Greece and Rome. 

We discovered by accident a singular faci/na and blunder in 
the Classical Dictionary. Looking for Psyche^ the nymph was 
not to be found. We turned to Browne's dictionary, and 
found not merely Psyche, but Psapho, neither of whom appear 
in the American copy. At length we have discovered the 
nymph Psyche in the work before us under the name Psammet* 
ichus* In despair of finding PsaphOj we have given up the 
search. r 

We have now performed a laborious duty; and have so far 
performed it faidifuUy, as to cen9ure~^nothing widiout evidence. 
In every material instance of fault-finding we might have mul* 
tiplied examples to a great degree, as our own minutes and 
marginal notices testify to ourselves. In so large a work and 
attended as it must be with so many diflkulties in the perform- 
ance, a limited indulgence is due to its errors and defiects, not* 
withstanding so much of the work had been done before, and 
so much required only to be retouched. / But when we find 
such evident marks of a want of a consistent, preconceived plan, 
and of carelessness and haste in the execution, we cannot think 
that learning has gained much by this addition to the number 
of dictionaries; and do not believe that any schcdar, who has 
much reputation to lose, will avow himself willingly to be the. 
person entirely, or principally responsible for the compiled ent« 
or coacervation^ or heaping up, as the meaning of the word is 
explained in the dictionary. 

We are among those, who wish to see a more perfect die* 
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tionary than that of Jofansoii, xipon a similar plan* Bat we 
are also of the number of those, who think that we must wait 
ibr some one to undertalce this great literary enterprize, who 
thall acquire the same commanding station in the republic of 
/ letters, and be like him remarkable, no less for dtscriminadng 
judgment, than for profound and extensive learning. How 
much reason we have to expect a successful undertaking of this 
kind, OD this side of the Atlantic, we pretend not (odecide^ 

To the labors of Mr. Webster we wish success. We 
knre great confidence in hb learning, and it is our earnest 
desire, that the fearfiil apprehension of his misapplying that 
kaming, may never be reidized. We are free to declare for 
omelves, Aat so far as any dictionary shall tend to impair the 
character of our language, as the legitimate offspring of an 
English stock, or to check our advances towards that high de* 
gree of exceUeace and splendor, which the English nation sus- 
tmns in literature, and to prevent our being in a manner an ac« 
knowledged constituent part of this distinguished portion of the 
tepublic of letters^ it will call forth our decided opposition^ by 
whatever names such innovations may be supported. 




ARTICLE 5. 

T^e Efe of the late Gen. WUBam Easton^ seoeral yeare an officer 
in the United States' armt/y consul cA the regency Of Tunia 
on the coast of Barbary^ and commander of the Christian and 
other forces^ that marched from Egypt through the desert of 
Barca^ in 1805, and conquered the city ofDerne^ which led 
to the tnfity of peace between the United States and the rr- 
gency of Tripolu Principally collected from his correspond- 
ence and other manussripts!. Brookfidd^ printed by £• 
2)|Ierriam b Co. 1813* pp« 448^ 8vo» 



Iklv iLU AX Eaton was born at Woodstock in Connecticut, Feb- 
Hiary 23, 1 764, the second son of his parents^, His lather was 
a plain farmer, supporting his family by the labor of his hands, 
and, in winter^ by teaching a school* The subject of the vol* 
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ame before us was aver^ tram servile labor from his youthi 

and would leave or slight bis task in the fields, for his book or hia 
sports. In the year 1 780, when onljr sixteen years old, he left 
his parents, without their counsel or permission, and joined thtf 
revolutionary forces* He continued in the army about a year^ 
when being taken sick, he was obliged to return home. Oil 
his journey, he became so lame that he was unable to pro** 
ceed. He was on foot, and two days journey from MansfieUt 
to which his parents had removed from Woodstock* He was 
reduced to support himself in the family of a farmer, by mead* 
ing old chairs. After remaining here three weeks, his father 
discovered his situation, and offered to pay the farmer for his 
board. But this was refused by the farmer, who declared diat 
die mending of chairs, a^d the instruction he had. given hia 
children, were sufficient compensation; aiid that he should be 
willing to board him much longer, solely for the pleasure of hia 
company. After having recovered hb health, young Eaton re- 
joined the army, and continued in it, till about t}ie time it waa 
disbanded in 1783, having been promoted to the rank of a ser« 
geant. After leaving the army, he lived with bia parents, a 
litde more than a year, and at the age of twenty commenced the 
study of the Latin and Greek languages* In a year he had 
made such progress, as to be admitted to the Freshman cla«$ 
of Dartmouth college. Being obliged however, fropi the cir- 
cumstances of his family, tu spend a part of his time in labor- 
ing upon the farm, and much of itkin teaching school, he was 
unable to keep his terms at college, and applied for a readmis* 
sioQ to the Freshman class, then in its last quarter, in May 
1787, at the age of twenty three, a^d about two years after hb 
first examination* His journey from home to college, whea 
about to offer himself for examination the second time, was per* 
formed on foot, with a pack at his back, and he was supported by 
the sale of a few articles, which he had taken for that purpose, and 
the charity he met upon the road* At college his application^' 
was unremitted, and impaired his health* He was also oblige 
ed to interrupt his studies by teachii^ schods in the winter* 
His literary character was however respectable, and at his grad- 
uation in 1 790, he took a part in a poetical dialogue* For two 
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yean after leaving college, he was paitly employed in keeping 
school, and paitly in the duties of his office as clerk to the 
house of delegates of Vermont, to which he was chosen in Oc- 
tober 1791* In March 1792, he received a commission of 
captidn in the army of the United States, which was procured 
him by the influence of the Hon. Stephen R. Bradley, United 
States senator from Vermont. In August he was married to 
JMrs* Eliza Danielson, and received orders, in September, to 
join the army with his company. He accordingly marched 
through Albany, New York, and Philadelphia, to Pittsburg; 
and here he was introduced to Gen. Wayne. He continued 
with the army until February 1794, his thirtieth year, and was 
engaged in several skirmishes. Having obtained leave of ab« 
sence from the army, he was employed more than a year in the 
vicinity of his home, in the recruiting service; from which, 
hofwever, he was ordered in Octpber J790, to march to Geor- 
gia. He arrived at St. Mary's, on the 26th of December, and 
received the command of 160 Vir^nian troops. The objects 
of the collection of the force at Georgia were, to protect the 
manufactures and inland navigation, to overawe the Indians 
and the Spaniards, and also to defend the latter from the de- 
predations of the Georgians. But there was a great deal of pri- 
vate interest to be consulted, and personal emplument secured, 
and the officers of the army took special care that' the fort 
should be erected, and the force stationed, where they would 
best assist themselves and their individual friends. Eaton was 
resolute and loud in remonstrating against these abuses, and 
raised his voice against iniquity, even at its head quarters on 
the Yazoo. This brought upon him the hatred of some of his 
superior officers, and he was involved in a vexatious prosecu- 
tion before a court martiaL Though his informalities in the 
commissary part of his command furnished his enemies with 
pretences for accusation, he was fully acquitted by die general 
government, and sustained in his station. In January 1 797, Eaton 
visited his home, but was soon summoned to Philadelphia by gen* 
eral marching orders. Here he was employed in a confidential 
service by the department of state — ^the execution of the orders 
of the committee of congress, with respect to the conspiracy of 
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Bbunt* On the morning of the iOlh of July, he kft Philadel- 
phia for New York, to arrest Dr. Nicholas Romayne, and used 
such good despatch, that he returned to Philadelphia, with his 
prisoner, by 2 P. M. of the 12th* He was immediately ap« 
pointed consul of the United States for the city and kingdom 
of Tunis* On the 22d of September he took leave of the seo 
retary of Srtate, Col* Pickering, and went on board the United 
StBtsfi' brig Sophist wl^ch was bound to Algiers, in company 
widt die ship Hero of 350 tuns, loaded widi naval stores for 
the dey of Algiers: the Hassan Bashaw, an armed brig of 275 
t^ms^ mounting eight 6 pounders; the Skjoldabrand, sixteen 4 
poQpders; and the I^e la Eisha, fourteen 4 pounders, all dea* 
tiaed to be delivered to the dey of Algiers, for arrearages of 
stipulations and present dues* Mr* Cathcart, consul for Tripo- 
li, sail^ with Eaton, and they arrived at Algiers, on the 9th of 
February, after a voyage of thirty six days from the capes of Del* 
aware* Eaton and Cathcart waited immediately upon Mr* O^ 
Brien, United States consul general for the Barbary coast, and 
resident at A^ier^* The first object of the three consuls waa 
to procure an alleraUon, which any two of them were authorial 
ed to eifect, in a treaty between the United States and Tuntv^ 
which bad been concluded by a Frenchman named Famin, the 
former agent of the United States at Tunis* The offensive article 
of the treaty was, that while all foreign commerce in American 
bottoms, and aU American commerce in foreign bottoms, shoidd 
be liable |o a duty at Tunis of ten percent, Tunisian commerce 
or Tumsiaa bottoms, in the ports of the United States, should 
be liable to a duty only of three per cent* There was no doubt 
that this article was the result of a collusion between Famin 
and the dey of Algiers, and Eaton's first duty, on arriving at 
Tunis, waa to vindicate the honor and interest of his country^ 
which the knave, who preceded him, had shamefully sacrificed 
and violated* Eaton remained at Tunis, where he arrived 
i^Iarch 12, 1799, till the 10th of March 1803, except a short 
voyage for his health to Leghorn, a period of four years* Uia 
official duties at the court of an avaricious and barbarous prince, 
surrounded by a throng of petty ministers^ who imitated their 
master's rspacity, were full of vexatioo. Eaton appears to have 
VoL IV. No. 1. 23 
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conducted himself with high independence and firmness, ^d 
yet not to have hazarded the interest of his country, by untime* 
\y resistance* The following extract from a letter of Gen. £a- 
ton^s to Mr. Smith at Lisbon, contains an anecdote of a mode of 
executing justice as characteristic of the man, as it was just ia 
application* 

'^But the weak and crazf situation of the Hero and equipage 
tended to confirm an opinion, long since conceived, and never 
fairly controverted amoqg the Tunisians, that the Americans are 
a feeble sect of Christians, and that their independence was the gift 
of France. This opinion has been cultivated by bur cidevant agent, 
a base slave of the projects of this court, a remorseless traitor to 
his trust. He has i^ver ceased to thwart me; till at length his pro- 
jects of injury agunst our citizens, and his personal insults to my* 
self, became so glaring and insufierable, thati finding myself with- 
out support, at once to convince Tunis and its slaves that Ameri« 
cmns are not entirely devoid of resentment, nor obliged to French- 
men for their independence, 1 gave him, (tell it not in Crath) at 
Hie marine gate, among an hundred people, the discipline of my 
horsewhip. This idndled the flame I intended it should. He 
summoned me to the tribunal of a pirate. I met him there: join- 
ed issue and proceeded to argument. The court, at the com- 
mencement of the action, was manifestly prepossessed in favor of 
the much injured J^amin, My reasons to the bey were laconically 
these: I have found the roan at all points a traitor and a villains 
not less so in his personal treatment towards the representative the 
president of the United States had placed near him, the bey, than 
in the execution of the public trusts himself bad once the honor to 
hold under the same authority. That I did not present myself 
there to answer to the allegations of the traitor, as I held myself 
in no respect responsible to the government of Tunis, but to de- 
nounce the man as such, and to withdraw from him that pro- 
tection, which he hud never merked, but had shamefully dishonor- 
ed. 

" 'I will send you out of the country!' said the bey— *You will 
do me an honor which I will take care to appreciate.' 

^< 'How dare you lift your hand against a subject of mine in my 
kingdom.' 

(4f your renegade had been in the kingdom of heaven, and had 
given me the same provocation, 1 would have given him the same 
discipline. But the bey of Tunis has too much penetration to be- 
lieve that abject wretch faithful, even to his patron. If he were 
such; if he were a true Frenchman, I would respect him as such; 
if an American, I would protect him as such; if a good Mussul- 
' man, I would honor him as such; or, if a Christian, he should be 
duly respected. He is neither one nor the other. I have docn- 
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nimts to cotmnce jou* that he would sell yottr head for carouhes, 
and barter away the reputation of your court for piasters. See 
here his statement to an American, who by this means has been 
entrapped into his hands. Hear him call your prime minister and 
his mercantile agents a set of thieves and robbers. ^Howi* Yes, 
thieves and robbers. ^Mercy— forbearance!* cried Famin. Yes, 
thieves and robbers!! This is the man of your confidence ! This 
is the man of mediation between your Excellency and my master 
the president, (adapting my language to the occasion,) and these 
are the measures he uses to maintain the good understanding sub- 
•isting between us. Had he been faithful, either in his represent* 
ations of your Excellency's character to the president, or in that 
of my nation to you, you would long since have received, whatever 
it might have been, the regalia stipulated as the tokens of friend- 
ship. It is his treachery, his falsehood, his sleek and plausible 
misrepresentations, which have generated the misintelligence be* 
tween us. Do not suppose I am ignorant of his intrigues. Full 
well I know he labored three days, incessantly, after my arrival at 
Biserte, to prevail on your Excellency to refuse me an audience* 
Full well I know, that, during our negotiation, he was playing a 
double game with us. And full well I know, that he has uniform* 
ly insinuated, that my government were flattering you with delu* 
aive expectations and insincere promises^ and that I, myself' am 
sent here to be the instrument of this hypocrisy. 

<< ^But, how do you know these things? Whatever passed be* 
tween him and me on these subjects was icMta 9 te^ta^ insiemel* 

''Yes, but the fellow had not prudence enough to keep your 
confidence. Elated with the prospect of success, he blabbed every 
thing to the woman he k6eps: she to her neighbours: so that it has 
been the topic of conversation in half the ChrtsUan taverns in 
Tunis, "that his Excellency the bey was going to send away the 
American Consul/' to accommodate an apostate Frenchman! as if 
the bey of Tunis had not independence of mind nor discernment 
to discriminate between the event of insulting a nation and dis« 
obliging a 9lave, Permit me to suggest to your Excellency, your 
reputation has been brought into disrespect in the event. 

<<The bey listened to me. Famin trembled, as if in a paralytic 
fitf and beg^n an address in Arabic. 

<<<Speak French,' said the bey, looking him frowningly in 
the face. He denied my charges. I adduced facts in evidence. 

"The bey was convinced. Famin stood convicted. On leav 
ing the palace I told the bey, tomorrow I would announce to the 
world what I had on that ground. Parting, he gave my hand a 
cordial squeeze: and, when I was out, turning to his court, said» 
<tbe American Consul has been heated: but truly he has had rear 
son. I have always found him a very plain, candid man; and his 
concern for his fellow citizens is not a crime.'* pp. 146— -149* 
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His negotiatidns consist of a retiet of ahercaHons widi dit 
bey and his officers, concerning arrearages of tribute due from 
the United States, and the payment of new demands perpetual- 
ly conjured up. The ground of complaint, that the promised 
supi^Ues had been withheld or no^ punctually paid, was ki con* 
sequence of the embarrassment of the American affairs by At 
war with Prance, unluckily too valid. But had it not been, it 
is not to be supposed that the negotiations would have been a 
whit the less vexatious, or that new extoHionis would not hav€ 
been found to supply the want of old claims. One of the re- 
quests, a very modest one, of the bey of Tunb, was a thirty 
six gun frigate. The interviews with respect to this are thus 
'related in the official letters of Eaton: 

^I have consequently been uniferm in refusing^ to state their 
demands. Steady to this resolution, I now refuse to write for a 
thirty six gun frigate. The bey had therefore condescended to 
write himself; but he conceived a project, endrely origihal, td 
finesse me into his views: which was, that t should nmke a form of 
the letter, which he would send the president, under his signa* 
ture. It would thus become my act; and of course, on theil* 
node of reasoning, a promise. This I reftised. 

"At the palace on the 39th ult. argument was drawn froM 
treaty compact, and our late delivery of regalia, to discourage tlus 
demand. I asked the minister, if he was not ashamed to make 
the demand, after having received such valuable presents from the 
United Sutes, and so lately^ He answered in substance: "The 
presents already received were merefieace9tifiuiatiwi$j which ought 
to have been delivered years ago. We have forbom with yoa on 
account of assurance of the agents of your government, that they 
were always on the way. It is six years since your peace negod*- 
aibn was begun. We expected full payment in a year. Foik 
came out with nothing. More than three years have elapsed 
since you finished the negotiation. We allowed you six months 
to bring forward the regalia. We have waited more than Mrtf 
fdx. After so long delay we have received payment for your 
peace. But you have made us no consideration for this forbears 
ance: nor have we hitherto received any evidence of the veritable 
friendehi/i of the prince of America; notwithstanding the repeated 
amicable intimations we have given him that such an expresuon 
of his sincerity would be agreeable to us. We shall expect a dif- 
lerent answer to this request. His Excellency, my master, is a 
man of great forbearance; but he knows what steps to take with 
the nations who exhaust his patience with illusive expressions of 
friendship; as you have learnt from the Danes, Spaniards} and 
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others* Do not you «ee the Spanish king has changed his con- 
sul at the demand of my mastert You may experience the same 
disgrace. We shall expect therefore, that you will give us your 
influence to obtain us a frigate; though we have much reason to 
beheve you rather di&courage your prince from listening to your 
solicitations. And) should a rupture happen, and fae be made ae* 
Attainted with your neglect of duty, \m must impute the ^use to 
you alone.* 

^To which I answered. <Let the bey write the president. 
He can undoubtedly state his pretensions with more perspicuity 
than I can. I shall take eare to give his letter conveyance.' 

^'On the Sd instant, my drogoman was at the palace. The 
demand that I should form the project of a letter was reiterated^ 
I had directed him, in case this subject should be revived, to tell 
the bey decidedly, I would not write, neither directly nor indirect* 
ly. He did so. The Minister said: <lt is what all the tribuUry 
consuls do. And the American is in an error, if he thinks to 
break over established custom I' He directed the -drogoman to 
tell me, the bey would see roe at the palace on the 4th. Accord* 
ingly on the fourth I rendered myself there. The bey referred 
me to the Minister. I waited on him in , his private chamber. 
After some interlocution, he demanded, in an imperious tone, a 
form of a letter, to the president. I asked again, on what pretext 
he founded his claim for a frigate; and why he so strenuously in* 
sisted on my forming the letter^ ^I have already explained the 
grottnd%of our daim)' said he. <We must have this expression 
of yWrndftA^as you have given thedey of Algiers. My master 
is afflicted that your prince does not show him as much friendship 
as he does the dey. And he will have you write, because it ia 
customary^ (usanasa.) Besides, he 4om Qot know wbaiatyie would 
be agpreeable to your master. You must form the letter in a style 
to please him and to ensure our object.' 

<<I said I thought the idea somewhat singular that the bey of 
Tunis, who corresponded with all the princes of Europe, should 
find any difficulty in framing a letter to the president of the UnU*^ 
ted StatesI Besides this would not be the first time he had written 
him.— *To no purpose,' interrupted the minister; <and we will 
now try the efficacy of your composition.' Not on this occaslon» 
said I: if the bey writes I shall send the letter; if not, it will spare 
me the trouble. *He will write,' said the Minister, irritated, <and 
in the English language, that we may be understood. We fancy 
you do not understand our letters in a foreign language!' He 
ordered the drogoman to come on the Tth, and receive the let* 
ter, 'whichj'said he to me, 'you will send off by your ship ex« 
pressl' 
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The Bashavfy Bey o/Tuw^ to the President of the ReJiubUt ^f the 

United States qf Jinierica* 

SIR, PRSSIDBNT. TuttUj 8eJU^ Sth, 1803. 

<* WiTB equal pleasure and aatUfaction I have seen arrive, and 
have received successively, all the military and naval stores, as 
veil as the superb jewels, which your goverment has sent forward 
for my regency and myself, in execution of our conditions for 
the confirming and consolidating of the good harmony and alii* 
ance which, thank God| have been established, and actusdly subsist 
between us. 

<< While I am happy to give you this assurance, indeed sincere, 
of my full contentment, I ought not to dissemble, that I do not, at 
the same time, see myself treated with the same distinction and 
the same regard that you have had for your other friends, andf 
since I am equally one, I avow to you, with frankness, as I have al* 
ready declared to Mr. Eatov, your Consul, that it would have 
been infinitely agreeable to me^ if you had also made me a present 
of a vessel of war. / 

'<Mr. Eaton not finding it convenient to charge himself with 
the communication of this demand to you, on my part, I am de* 
termined to testify to you direcdy, by the present, that it would 
be very agreeable to me, that you should send me a good frigate 
qf thirty six guns, which would add to the high esteem I have for 
your nation, and would more and more cement the ties of our 
friendship, which, on my part, I shall maintain firm and inviola* 
ble* 

Convinced as I am before hand, Sir President, that this demand^ 
taken into consideration, will obtain the full effect which I expect 
from it, I renew to you the assurance of my most distinguish* 
ed esteem, and I pray Almighty God to have you in his holy 
keeping. HAMOUDA BASHAW, Bey^ 

Prince of the firinces of 7\imsj the city weil guarded^ the abode of 

happiness* 

Employed in negotiations with a government like this, it is not 
to be wondered at, that a man of Gen. Eaton's temper should 
give offence* The bey of Algiers, after having by the experi- 
ence of four years, convinced himself that the American consul 
was neither to be seduced by bribes, nor awed by menaces, 
affected the privileges of a civilized sovereign, and sent Gen. 
Eaton from his court. The latter willingly embarked in the 
first convenient vessel, and arrived in his native country May 
5y 1803. 
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We ga ba^k a moment to the year 1801, in wUch ikt Ba- 
shaw of Tripoli declared war against the United States. He 
had some years before deposed and banished his elder broth- 
er, Sidi Mahamet, and seized his throne* Hamet was living 
an exUe at Tunis, while £aton was there; who made overtures 
to the £x<^Bashaw to attack, in concert with him, his usurping 
brother by land, while the American squadron were in opera- 
tion against him by sea. The exile listened favorably to the 
proposals of Eaton, and the report of this alliance with the U- 
nited States and Sidi Mahamet, struck such terror into Josef, 
the ruling Bashaw, .who was already threatened with the disaf- 
fection of his subjects, that he made overtures of reconciliation 
to his brother. The latter appears to have been a weak and 
injudicious man, and discovered himself such, in the credulity 
With which he listened to the treacherous proposals of Josef* 
These proposals were an offer of the Beylique or province of 
Deme, to which however it afterwards appeared that he was 
only to have been decoyed to be assassinated. These negoti- 
ations between the ruling and the exiled Bashaws were carried 
on while Eaton had left Tunis for Leghorn, on a voyage for 
his health. He however returned in time to defeat the artific- 
es of Josef, and to dissuade his brother from throwing himself 
voluntarily into his power. The bey of Tunis, who had prob- 
ably suspected the plans of Eaton and Mahamet, withdrew his 
protection from the latter; who consequently escaped, by the 
advice and assistance of Eaton, to Malta. There he was to 
await the arrival of the American Commodore, and to sail with 
him against Tripoli, leaving our hero the disposition of meas- 
ures by land. This whole plan, however, from motives which 
we have not the means of penetrating, was highly discouraged 
by the American naval commanders, and seemed utterly frus- 
trated when Gen. Eaton abdicated the Tunisian consulate in 
March 1803. 

As we said before, he arrived in America May 5th, 1803. 
After some difficulty in settling his accounts, owing to the re- 
fusal of the department of state to accredit a charge of about 
23,000 dollars, (expended in the cause of Sidi Mahamet, and 
which was therefore referred to a committee of congress) Gen* 
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Eatoo wa» appointed, in April 1804, navy agent of the United 
States for the several Barbaiy powers, with tlie view of assist- 
ing the exiled Bashaw, and aiding the operations of the Uni€« 
ed States, against his brother at Tripoli* In June he embark- 
ed on board the frigate John Adams, in company with the fiv 
gates President, Constellation, Congress, and Essex, aH in 
commission for the Mediterranean service, under Commodore 
Samuel Barron. This was the squadron which was sent outtd 
reinforce the little fleet, under Preble, who, by reason of sen* 
iority was superseded by Commodore Barron. Maharaet 
meantime had left Malta — ^how and when we do not under* 
stand— ^nd having placed himself at the head of an army of 
Arabs at Deme, had gained advantages over the troopa of hia 
brother. For want of supplies and thte cooperation of the A* 
Bierscans, he had been obliged to evacuate the city and province 
of Deme, and to retire to Alexandria in Egypt, from whence he 
had been again obliged to fly to upper Egypt. Eaton waa 
sent out, by our government, with reluctant promises of scanty 
supplies, and with discretionary powers which amounted ta 
dmost a prohibition of exercising any. For who would take 
die responsibility of a difficult enterprise, without one word of in- 
struction, upon which he could ground his defence? Eaton waa 
however supported by Commodore Barron, whose opinion of 
the plan was more favorable than that of Capt. Murray, alluded 
to above. After having spent some time in the difieroit parta 
of Sicily and Malta, awaiting the arrangements of the squad^t 
Ton, Gen. Eaton at length sailed in the Argus, CacpU Hull, 
from Malta, on the 17th November, in seardr of the exiled 
Bashaw, and arrived at Alexandria, November 25. Here he 
was most hospitably entertained, but not finding Mahamet, 
sailed on the 30th for Rosetta* Being detained in Aboukir 
bay, he took an opportunity of visitmg die batde ground of the 
8th and 21st of March, 1801, yet covered with human skele- 
tons. His company consisted of twelve persons beside him- 
self, Lieut. Blake of the navy, Lieut. O'Bannon of the marines^ 
midshipmen Mann and Daniekoa^ Mr. Farquhar, and Seid 
Selim Alii, a drogoman, with six servants; at Rosetta Lieut» 
Blake left them to return to Alexandria; and Capt. V inceng<x 
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die secretarj^ of the British coasiil at Rosetta, and doctoif Men- 
drici, with four servants, joined them* This increased their 
party to eighteen men. On the 6th of December they reached 
Bulac, a town on the bank of the Nile^ and in front of Grand 
Cairo, [Alkahira.] They entered Grand Cairo two days after, 
on horseback, accompanied by some TurkislMficers of distinc- 
tion, and followed by a nxunerous throng of s£ ages and sezeSf 
which was crowding to see the Americans! While Gen. £a« 
ton tarried at Grand Cairo, he engaged in his service a T3rro-> 
lese of the name of Leitensdorfer, of whose history, which is 
sufficiently curious, a sketch, which we have not room to give, is 
to be found in a note, page 419* At Cairo, Eaton found the sec* 
retary of state and two ex- governors, who had formerly been ia 
the service, and were now attached to the cause of Sidi Maha- 
met) whom he had come to Egypt to meet. From them he 
learned, that their exiled master had been forced to retreat, af- 
ter several vicissitudes of fortune, to M iniet, a town of Upper 
Egypt. There he had under his comniand a few Tripolitana 
and Arabs, and was besieged, together with the Mameluke 
Schieks, to whom he had attached himself, by the forces of 
the Ottoman empire* This placed new embairassments ia 
our hero's way. For the Mamelukes, into whose hands 
Mahamet had thrown himself, were in rebellion against .the 
Turkish government, in whose protection Eaton now was, and 
being closely besieged, the American general was unable to com- 
mtmicate with ^e Bashaw. Eaton resolved to trust himself to 
the generosity of the Turkish governor of Cairo, who had dis«^ , 
covered himself to be a man of honor and frankness. He ac- 
cordingly told him the objects of his expedition, represented the 
condition of the exiled Bashaw, and interceded for his pardon 
tiiat he had joined himself to the rebel Mamelukes. The gov- 
ernor, after some persuasion, forgave him, and furnished him 
with a letter of amnesty. But as it was necessaiy that he 
should detach himself from the Mamelukes, this yet remained 
to be effected; and with so much address, that they might not 
anticipate his defection, and assassinate him. This danger 
however they took measures to prevent, and Eaton advised the 
£x*Btohaw to meet him at Bosetta. For wjbich placei he 
VoL IV. No. 1. 24 
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left Grand Cairo, and arti?ed at it oo the 
Idth inatant. The Bashaw oot appearing b<>weyer, our hero 
pushed on for Alexandria, with the idea that Mahamet mig^ 
have chosen to meet hi|B there» At Alexandria he received i| 
letter from the Bashaw, in which, from di&trusit of di^ prpiiMS^ 
cd amnesty of t^l^Turkish governor, he expressed his* detei^ 
mination not to put himself in his power, but to repair to 9 
place on the lake of Fiaum, about a hundred and ninety mika 
from the coast, ob the borders of the desert; and to wait for 
Eaton diere* From Alexandria therefore, the iMer waa 
obliged to penetrate the country to the lake of Ftaum, which 
appears by the map to be about half a degree to the west of the 
Nilew He had not proceeded above eighty miles, be&re he 
was arrested by a Turkish officer, and forbidden to proceed9 
upon the instigation of the French consul— -of whom Estton 
speaks with fierce anger — ^who had informed the Turk, that 
the American general and his band were British spies. Froqa 
this suspicion he cleared himself, by means of the letter he 
had received from the Turkish governor at Grand CairOf 
but yet was not permitted to proceed. He succeeded howeveir 
in despatching a messenger to Mahamet to Fiaum, and assur* 
log him of the protection of the Turkish government, induced 
him to come down to Alexandria. At Alexandria therefore 
they both arrived on the 1 6th of February, 1 805. Their plan waa 
to march to Tripoli by land, along the coast. In order to ttw, 
they must pass through Deme and Bengazi, cideson the coast, 
the former at a distance of six hundred miles from Alexandria^ 
through the desert. At Bomba, a port between Deme and A* 
kxandria, they had appointed to meet Capt. Hull, with sup* 
plies in the Argus. The allied force, under Eaton and Maha* 
Biet, amounted now to five hundred men, one hundred of whom 
were Christians, recruited on the spot; the rest wandering A- 
rabs or Tripolitans, atuched to their former m98ter. It was 
calculated by Eaton that the e^ense of the expedition would 
be 20>000 dollars. For the remuneration of this to the United 
States, Mahamet pledged the tribute of Denmark, Sweden, and 
the Batavian republic, in the event of his being restored to hia 
pacbalique, and entered into a formal convention to that eifect, 
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widi the American commanden Having engaged a canmnt 
of one hundred and ninety camels to carry their baggage, and 
pacified the rapacity of one of the Arab chie&, they broke up 
ckvaJpy and marched for Arabs^ tower, a city about thirty miles 
csA9t oS Alexandria. On March 8tb, the forces were reviewed 
jind organized, and appeared as follows. Besides the general^ 
eight Americans, viz. Lieut. O'Barron, Mr. Peck a noncom' 
missioned officer, aod six private marines: a company of twenty 
five catmoftters [recvuits at Akxandrita] commanded by Selim 
Combi and lieutenants Cpnnant and Roco, and a company of thir* 
ty eight Creeks, eommtoded by Capt. Laco Ulovix and Lieut. 
Coiistaotioe* The Bashaw's suite consisted of about ninei^ 
nfen^ andvihese togeiber with a party of Arsdb cavalry under 
9dii4^ks ilf Taiib atid Mahamet^ including the footmen aadcaia- 
A driveifSf* amounted to four hundred* The army, if it may be 
tjoMtA one^ moved forward on March 8th; add from thb mo-{ 
ment till the end of the march, Eaton had to struggle with' m 
series of difficulties, arising from the peculations of his quarter 
master, ihe infidelity and rapacity of his Arabian allies, and 
the irresolution and timsdi^ of the Bashaw. After marchings 
W^ hUiidred Miles iti^a deserti, withoat having met a humflii> 
habitation, they arrived at si castle, caBed by thd Arabs Ma« 
roscah. Here Eaton .discovered, that Mahatnet had togag- 
ed the caravan, wUch; had carried their baggage and ptovi* 
^iofas, only to thi9 place-^^^md had not paid them even f&i 
that. They accordingly demanded their wages, and refused'td 
go any farther. Eaton promised diem their pay, if they woul^ 
eondnne with him twisi days longer, tiUthey should* have reactH 
ed some trib^ of Ai^s, who' Werd ditasitbd oti the IM ol 
march,' and; with whom they could make another contract. By 
much difficulty, and b^ripwing every thing which the Chris^ans 
muder his command oould lendi Ealton and Mahataet 8ue€eed4 
edSii raking siiT hundt^d'ahd^^eventj^ thr^e doB^^ and with 
this they satisfied the Camel drivers. This unseasonable di9- 
tHuwment reduced Gem ]^atonVmilitary chest* tQ;three Vei^ 
tionrise^iiiiis; andhesoonhadthenmrtificasnmof findingtfaasttas 
vSiaink^hstd overreached bnW^'^nd that aH bot forty xA tbeMf 

•T • 

had drawn off for Egj^t^^ thexery 0ext ni^ht; and those that 
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rtaid refused to advance. The next night he was desetted by' 
all the rest. He now discovered a plot, at which he thought 
the Bashaw connived, between the Schiek il Taiib «id the othdr 
chiefs to proceed no further, till they heard of the actual arrival 
df the Argus at Bomba. He immediatety ordered their ratioM 
to be stopped, and resolved to fortify himself in the castle of 
M^roscah, till he could get a messenger to the Amtrtcaa 
squadron for relief, and when that arrived, to withdraw with 
his Christians, and leave the Bashaw and his precious allies to 
provide for themselves. This tone of resolution had its effect. 
Fifty of the camel drivers were prevailed upon to continue with 
them, and the march was resumed on' the 2 1st of March. Sim- 
ilar scenes to this, of which the vesatioti must have been intol* 
erable, were occurring almost everyday. But on 'the 8th of 
April, the American general was called to a severer trud, than 
her had yet met^ in this perplexing march. His- own account of 

h is as follows: f * * 

• 
^firil Bth» Marched at six o^clock A. M. Deacendedittie western 
declivity of the mountain. At nine called a halt near a cistern of 
excellent rain water, excavated in a solid rook, at the bottom of a 
deep ravine, by the torrent of water and small stones which rush 
dpwn the mountain by this avenue during the rainy season* This 
was a precious repast to our thirsty pilgrims. I went with a small 
party to survey the seacoast and reconnoitre the country, intending 
to pursue the march, as soon as the army should have refreshed 
themselves. B^u during my absence, the Bashaw ordered the 
pmps pitched. On my return I demanded his reason for so do« 
ing. He answered that the exhausted situation of the troops and 
people required at least one day's repose. I discovered however 
thai his real ihtentlen was to remain on this ground until a coiir«» 
ier should ce^irnt which he was st|out to dispatch to , Bomba ia 
quest pf our vessels, We had only six days rations of rice; no 
bre^d nor mefit, and no small rations. I urged this circumstance 
as an impulsive reason why the march shotild continue* He said 
ike Arab chiefs were resoWed to {Irooeed no further till the camp 
shall have recruited tbfi^mselves bfj^Jittl^ repose. I told liimif 
they preferred famine \o fatigueUiev might . have the choicer and 
ordered their rations stopped.' Tne day passed confusedly amohg 
them. At threeo'cloek P.M. the Basft&w^cotnpelled by his Arab host, 
struck his tent, ordered his baggagfa packed, mounted, and to<A up 
a march for FjpuiA, by the .mo^nfavfri.r I waited without emotioQ 
the result of this movement; not cfioosiK to betray a concern for 
ourselves. Discovering however an int)intian in the Atlabs to 
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seize oar proviuonS) I beat to arms. ' Mjr Christians formed a line 
in front of the magazine tent. Each party held an opposite posi* 
'tion tne space of an hour. The Bashaw prevailed on the Arabs to 
return; they dismounted; and he pitched his tent. Supposing the 
tumult tranquilised, I ordered the troops to pass the manual exer* 
cisot according to our daily practice. In an instant the Arabs took 
an alarm; remounted> Mid exclaimedy Hhe Christians are preparing 
to fire on usl* The fiashaw mounted, and put himself at their 
head, apparently impressed with the same apprehension. A body 
ot about two hundred advanced in full charge upon our people* who 
stood their ground motionless. The enemy withdrew at a small 
distance, singled out the officers, and with deliberate aimi cried-— 
Jire! Some of the Bashaw's officers, exclaimed, 'for Go^^s sake 
do not fire! The Christians are our friends.' Mr. 0*Bannon, Mr.' 
Peck, and yoUng Farquhar, stood firmly by me, Selim Aga, (cap* 
tain of .caonvniers,) his lieutenants^nd the two Greek officers, re- 
xnained steadfast at their posts. The others were agitated, and in 
fact abandoned us. I advanced towards the Bashaw, and cautioned 
him against giving countenance to a desperate act. At once a 
column of muskets were aimed at my breast* The Bashaw was 
distracted. A universal claipor drowned my voice. I waved my 
hand as a signal fpr attention. At this critical moment some of the 
Bashaw's officers and sundry Arab chiefs rode between us with 
drawn sabres, and repelled the mutineers. I reproached' the Ba* 
ahaw fbf his'rMhness, or rather .weakness. His Casnadar asked 
him^ if .lie was in his senses* The Bashaw struck him with his 
Baked sabre. The fracas had nearly resumed its rage, when I 
took the Bashaw by the arm; led him from the crowd, and asked 
him if he knew his own interests and his friends! He relentedr 
ealled me his friend and protector; said he was too soon heated; 
and followed me to my tent, giving orders at the same time to bis, 
Arabs to disperse. After a moment's breath, he said if I would 
give orders to issue rice it would quiet every thing. This I would 
not do on any other conditioh, than his promise to march tomorrow 
morning al reveillee beating. He promised, and.[irovisions were 
issued. . CoaCessionS'Of obligation and professions of attachment 
were repeated, as usual, on the part of the Bashaw and his officers; 
«nd the camp resumed its tranquillity, pp. 123—124. 

It was however but a day or two after, diat the Arabs be* 
came as turbulent as ever. On the 10th, a regular miutny 
was organized to demand full rations, though their bread had 
long been exhausted and their rice much reduced* Before 
any thing serioht. however took place, the courier, which had 
been sent' to Bomba, returned with the glad tidings, that die 
Argua>was Qiere. The, face of. things was changed in a x^o- 
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ment, and the confidence of the Arabs restored* 'Hiejr were 
yet si^Lty or seventymiles from Bomba, and the sickness of the Ba- 
shaw protracted the march till their stores were exhausted, and 
diey were obliged to kill some of their camek for food. Upon^ 
this, and the roots which they could gather on the way, they sub* 
sisted till April 15, when they arrived at Bomba, at fouroVlock 
P. M. ^^But what was my astonishment,^ says Eaton, <^to find 
at this cdebrated port, not the foot-trace of a human bemgy nor a 
drop of water; and what my mbrdfication to find no Teflselg here* 
We had had certain informadonr, that they had been there, and 
<;oncluded they must have left the coast in despair. Nothing could 
persuade the Arabs they had really been there^^-^They abused 
OS as impostors and infidels, and accused us of secret Md treif-' 
cherous views. All began now to think of the means of indi« 
vidual safety, and the Arabs came to a resolusion to separate 
from us, the nelt morning. .1 recomiaended an attempt to get 
to Deme, but this was thought impracticable. I went off with 
my Christians, and kept up fires Upon a high mountain in our rear, 
all nights At eight o^clock the next morning, at the instant when 
our camp was breaking up, the Bashaw's seoretary Zaid« who 
had ascended the mountain for a last lookout, disco^red b 9euU 
It was the Argus— -language is too poor to paint the joy and 
exultation, which this messenger of life excited in every breast.'' 
On the tfik arrived the Hornet with proyisions, and somo 
days were spent in refreshing the famished band, and prepare 
ing for the march to. Deme. The march was taken up on the 
S3d, and the Arabs— never without a pretence-M>p^nly mutin« 
iedon the 86tb. The cause now allegod was, that Detne was 
too strongly defended to be taken, or successfidff attacked. 
However, after some reproach, much persuasion, and a prom- 
ise of 2000 dollars to be shared among the chiefs, they were 
prevailed upon to advance, and at two oVlock P. M. the army 
encamped on an eminence, which overlooked Done, and reooe- 
noitred the place. Several chiefs came out from Deme tcr 
meet the Ex-Bashaw, with assurances of fideliqr and attachment. 
They gave information that the. city was divided into three do* 
partments, two of which were in the interest of the £x*Bashsw, 
and one in the interest of his u&uci»ng brbther. This depart* 
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m^iit, thoQgh fewest in aumber, was strongest in position and 
resources, being defended by a battery of eight guns, the blind 
walls of the houses which are provided with loop-holes for 
musketry, and temporary parapets thrown up in places not cov- 
ered by the battery. On the morning of the l&6tb, terms of ao^ 
ity were offered the bey, on condition of allegiance and fidelity 
tb hi^ rightful master Mahamet. The flag of truce, which 
carried these terms, was sent back to Eaton with this laconic 
answer-«-^^^My head or yours." In the afternoon the Nautilus 
hove in sight, and in the morning of the 27th the Hornet and 
Argus. 

^I Immediately,** says Eaton, ^^put the army in motion, and ad- 
tanced towards the city . A favorable land breeze enabled the Nauti* 
lus and Hornet to approach the shore, which is a steep and rugged 
declivity of rocks. With much difficuhy ve landed, and drew up the 
precipice one of the field pieces; both were sent in the boat for the 
purpose, but the apprehension of loosing this favorable moment of 
attack induced me to leave one on board. We advanced to our po» 
sitions. A fire commenced on the shipping. Lieut. Evans stood 
ID} and anchoring within one hundred yards of the battery, opened 
a well directed fire. Lieut. Dant dropped in and anchored in a 
posidon to bring his guns to bear on the battery and city. And 
capt. coraandant Hull brought the Argus to anchor a little south of 
the Nautilus, so near as to throw her 34 pound shot quite into the 
town. A detachment of six American marines, a company of 
twenty four cannoniers, and another of twenty six Greeks, includ- 
ing their proper officers, all under the immediate command of 
lieut. O'Bannon, together with a few Arabs on foot, had a position 
on an eminence opposite to a considerable party of the enemy, who 
bad taken post t>ehind their temporary parapets and in a ravine at 
the S.E. quarter of the town. The Ex-Bashaw seized an old castle 
whSch overlooked the town on the S. S. W. disposing his cavalry 
upon the plains in the rear. A little before two o'clock P. M. the firo 
became general in all quarters where Tripolitans and Americana 
were opposed to each other. In three quarters of an hour the 
battery was silenced, but not abandoned; though most of the ene- 
my withdrew precipitately from that quarter and joined the party 
opposed to the handful of Christians with me, which appeared our 
most vulnerable point. Unfortunately the fire of our field piece 
was relaxed, by the rammer being shot away. The fire of the en« 
•my's musketry became too warm, and continually augmenting. 
Our troops were thrown into confusion; and| undisciplined as 
.Ihey were, it was impossible to reduce them to order. I perceiv 
ed a charge our dernier and only resoit. We rushed forward 
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agunst a host of sarages, more than ten to our one. The^ fled 
from their coverts irregularly, firing in retreat from every palm 
tree and partition wall in their way. At this moment I received 
a ball through my left wrist which deprived me of the use of the 
hand, and Of course of my rifle. Mr. 0*Bannon, accompanied by 
JB^r. Mann of Annapolis, urged forward witb his marines, Greeksy 
and such of the cannoniers as were not necessary to the manage- 
ment of the field pieces; passed through a shower of musketrf 
from the walls of houses; t(K)k possession of the battery; planted 
the American flag upon its ramparts; and turned its guns upon 
the enemy; who, being now driven from their outpostSj fired only 
from their houses, from which they were soon dislodged by the 
whole fire of the vessels, which hcCd been suspended during the 
charge, being directed into them. T he Bashaw soon got possessioii 
of the bey's palace; his cavalry flanked the flying enemy; and a lit- 
tle after four o'clock we had complete possession of the town. 
The action lasted about two hours and an half. The bey took 
refuge, first |n a mosque* and then in a haram, the most sacred of 
sanctuaries among the Turks; and is still there: but we shall find 
means to draw him thence. As he is the third man in rank in the 
kingd^i he may perhaps be used in exchange for capt. Baio- 
bridge. 

^4 have fixed my post in the battery; raised parapets, and 
mounted guns towards the country, to be prepared against all 
events; though I have no serious apprehension of a counter revo- 
lution. The moment of gaining Deme has been peculiarly fortun- 
ate, as the camp, which long since left Tripoli for its defencot 
were within two days, fourteen hours march, the day of our attack; 
of which we had information in the morning, and from which cir- 
cumstance it was with much difficulty I could prevail on the Ba- 
shaw's army to advance to the city and to obey my dispositions. 
The camp will probably take up a retrograde march. 

<<Of the few Christians who fought on shore, I lost fourteen 
killed and wounded; three of whom are marines, one dead and an- 
other dying; the rest chiefly Greeks, who, in this little afiair) v>eU 
fufifiorted their ancient character** pp. 337—339. 

Other successes were gained by the allied forces, in occa- 
sional skirmishes with the troops of Josef, which were conunu- 
Blly diminishing by desertion and capture, while those of the 
allies as constantly increased. Mahamet brought into the field 
on the 27th a force of two thousand Arabs, and there was no 
doubt but the cooperation of the American squadron would 
have enabled Eaton to march to Bengazi« to take that city as he 
had taken Deme, and in due time to plant the American standard 
on the casde of Tripoli. But the want of enterprise in the ad- 
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ministnitioii, and probably the private jealousy of Eatoh'ssucces- 
ses among other officers or servants of the United States, induc- 
' ed.the precipitate treaty of peace which blasted these fair pros- 
pects of chastising the Barbary powers* Government had au« 
thorized CoL Lear to open a negotiation for a treaty, whenev- 
er commodore Barron should pronounce, that there was a fa- 
vorable opportunity for so 4oing. The commodore declared 
that such an opportunity now existed, and CoL Lear listened to 
the overtures of Josef Bashaw« The barbarian first demanded a 
ransom of 200,000 dollars for Capt. Bainbridge and the crew of 
the Philadelphia^ a demand which was refused* As the Ameri- 
can army and squadron had several Tripolitan prisoners, it wa^ 
at length agreed to make an equal exchange of man for man^ 
and the United States were to pay 60,000 dollars for the ex- 
cess of American prisoners over the Tripolitans*. The city and 
kingdom of Deme was given up by the Americans, without 
the offer, demand, or the mention of an equivalent: not even a 
relinquishment of the ransom of the Americans. The unfor- , 
tunate exiled Bashaw, who had been decoyed, as one may say, 
from Egypt, by the promise of American assistance in restor- 
ing his pachalique^ was now deserted, at the moment when 
success seemed most attainable; and his adherents exposed to 
the undivided Jury of the ruling tyrant* He himself was per- 
mitted with his family to leave the country, and embarked with 
£aton at Deme, on the ITth of April. Whither he went does 
not appear* Thus shamefully ended one of the most romantic 
and gallant expeditions, and thus at the moment of accomplish- 
ment was abandoned one of the best plans, which our his- 
tory relates* For though a troop of a few Americans, Greeks, 
and Arabs, in all not half a thousand, sounds small by the side 
of the millions of Austerlitz, Aspeme, and Borodino, yet thQ 
subduing of a Barbary power would have been an exploit, 
which the nations of Europe have often attempted and never 
effected* That so fortunate a concurrence of circumstances 
will ever again be presented, or so daundess and prudent 9 
spirit as Eaton's found to avail himself of them, is not to bQ 
hoped* 

Gen* Eaton at his return was complimented every wber? 
Vol. IV* No. 1* fu 
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but at the seat of goverament, and was denied no form of com* 
inendation but a vote of congress* The legislature of Massa^ 
chusetts, to which he was 6hosen a representative from Brim* 
field, voted him their thanks and 10,000 acres of land* 

We. cannot detail the rest of his life* His testimoojr against 
Burr is fresh in the minds of the community, and the decline 
of his moral, political, and social character it is painful to con* 
template* He was depressed and exasperated bjr disapporat* 
inent* We know not but the approach of his intemperate hah^ 
Its, together with his excessive vanity, may have excited the 
distrust of him, which appears to have been fek while on lus 
Expedition in Africa. — He outlived his virtue and his reputa^ 
tion, and died June 1, 1811, a ruined man* 

This account of Gen* William Eaton is taken entirely from 
the volume before us* Our readers may judge therefore, that 
this volume contains an interesting detaiL As it is published fol* 
the benefit of Gen* Eaton's family, we forbear to enter into a cri* 
ticism of its literary merits. We can recommend it for iiB au* 
thenticity and richness of materials, and for the animaticm of ilt 
narrative* Had the book been smaller and the labor of Ac 
editor appeared oftener, it would have been more popular. 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES AND INTELLI- 

GENCE. 

Notice of some publications in the Panoplist (for FAruary^ 
March^ and Aprils 181 3* J With remarks on the Improved 
Version of the New Testament* 

A. WRITER in the Panoplist, the author <^ a aeries of pieces 
entitled Plain Scripture Readings^ has advanced what he con* 
aiders a very serious charge against *^the liberal party in Boa- 
ton and its vicinity,** which is, that they have exerted them- 
selves much to circulate the Improved Version of the New 
Testament* This charge was made by him in the PanofdiBt 
for February; it was repeated in that for March; and in that 
for April, the editor, having been informed, as he says, that 
its truth had been denied| appears in his own person to adduce 
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tbe evidence in its support. For ourselves, we consider the 
charge simply stated^ whether true or i^ot, as perfectly hannless. 
In our opinion it even gives those, against whom it is made, a 
title to praise. We certainly therefore have no intention of 
repelling it, though we are somewhat more than doubtful of 
it9 correctness. Our design is to notice the temper and feel- 
ings in which it has been brought forward, the effect intended 
to be produced on the minds of the ignorant, and the misstate* 
ments, the false reasoning, and the false assertions, which have 
been employed for this purpose* 

The author of Plain Scripture Readmgs, whom, to distin- 
guish him from the editor, we shall speak of as the correspondent 
of the Panoplist, makes the assertion above stated in the follow- 
ing terms: — ^*The liberal party in England, and the liberal party 
in Boston s^nd the vicinity, have obtruded this version upon 
the world, and have exerted themselves much to obtain for it 
a circulation. This single fact, that the liberal party engage 
with such zeal in extending the influence of the Improved Ver^ 
sion, a version which takes large portions from die word of 
God totally without evidenccj is sufficient to fix die degree of 
credit which is due to this party, in regard to their critical 
powers and their reverence for the scriptures.''* 

The passages above referred to are the portion of St. Mat- 
thew^s Gospel, beginning chap. i. ver. 17, and ending wi^ 
chap. ii. and the part of Su Luke's Gospel, beginning chap, u 
ver. 5, and ending with chap. ii. These passages, the writer 
affirms, the editors of the Improved Version *'have condemned 
as spurious," and '^expunged from the Word of Godj" and he 
directly implies, that **by a bold use of the kpife, they have cut 
from the Bible the leaves which contain them." His friend, 
the editor, likewise appears willing that it should be under- 
stood, that these chapters are entirely omitted. He says:— 
^*The conductors of the Anthology had expressed great in- 
dignation at some omissions in a work infinitely less important 
than the scriptures. Were they unconcerned at the exclusion 
from the sacred canon of nearly two chapters in Matthew, and 
as much in Luke?"t 
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These chapters likewise, according to the first writer, are 
rejected ^Hotallywithout evidence-^ and this assertion, that it' 
may be the more emphatic, is distinguished in the printing, and 
repeatedly made. We quote some of the passages in which 
it is contained. 

"I venture to assert, that the editors of the L V. have ex- 
punged from the word of God the passages in question without 
the least authority. They confess, that these passages are found 
in all the manuscripts and versions extant. The pretended author- 
ity, on which they have the hardihood to rely, would be deemed 
utterly contemptible by every body, if brought forward to inval- 
idate a passage in Tacitus, Livy, or any Greek or Latin his- 
torian. Yet they are not afraid to lay sacrilegious hands on 
the word of God, which all competent judges allow to have 
been incomparably better preserved than any other writings of 
any thing like the same antiquity. After all, it is evident that 
these editors themselves place their principal confidence in the 
internal evidence against the passages in question; in other 
words, these passages are totally at war with the Socinian 
scheme, and the easiest way to escape their force was by a 
bold use of the knife, to cut from the Bible the leaves whicK 
contain them."* 

*^There is scarcely a passage in the New Testament, against 
which an infidel might not suggest objections quite as plausible, 
as those which are stated in the note on these chapters. And 
there are few passages, which contain stronger internal marka 

of authenticity."! 

•'It is curious to observe how differently this party con- 
duct, in different circumstances. They reject the two first 
chapters of Matthew and of Luke, or at least patronize a work 
which rejects these chapters, totally without evidence. Yet the 
English language is hardly copious enough to furnish words 
expressive of their contempt for those who continue to quote 
1 John V. 7. as scripture. In what consists the crime of quot- 
ing this last passage? The want of evidence to support it, as 
they allege. Now I do not admit for a moment^ that the \ 
evidence in favor of 1 John v. }• is so small, as to be compared 



•p. 396. 
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with the total want of evidence against the chapters in ques- 
tion. But on the supposition, that the evidence against 1 John 
V. 7* is as conclusive and uncontradictoiy, as is the evidence in 
favor of these chapters, what will become of the consistency 
of the liberal party? In one breath, they bitterly reproach 
others for retaining a single verse against the authority, as they 
allege, of manuscripts and versions; in the next, these very 
sticklers for manuscripts and versions countenance the rejec- 
tion of nearly four chapters, confessedly against the unanimous 
consent of all manuscripts and versions.''* 

There being nothing therefore against the authority of the 
passages in question, the correspondent of the Panoplist af- 
firms, as we have quoted, that those, by whom they are reject- 
ed, ^^are not afraid to lay sacrilegious hands on the word of 
God,'' and ^^have the hardihood to rely on evidence which is 
utterly contemptible." He considers them as rejecting the 
passages only because they are totally at war with the socinian 
scheme, and this is the easiest way to escape their force; and 
as guilty therefore of wilfully mutilating the scriptures* And 
in another place he quotes, as applicable to them, the curse re- 
corded at the close of the Apocal)rpse, against those who 
should take away from the words of that book; a curse which 
by no very uncommon mistake among the illiterate, he seems 
to understand as having had direct reference to all the books 
which compose the Christian scriptures. 

In the guilt and shame of the rejection of these passages, 
the Liberal Christians ^4n Boston and its vicinity" are, accord- 
ing to the writer in the Panoplist, about equally implicated 
with the editors of the Improved Version. They have exerted 
themselves much to procure its circulation; and ^Hhis single 
fact is sufficient to fix the degree of credit which is due to this 
party, in regard to their critical powers and their reverence 
YOR THE SCRIPTURES." They, as the writer tells us in another 
place, have ^^become the patrons of its presumptuous errors." 

We know that to an intelligent man, who is acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case, and with the characters of those 

« 
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to the Improved Version, but the honest concessions of an op* 
poncnt.* 

^^I do not,'' says the writer in the Panoplist, ^^admit for a 
moment, that the evidence in favor of John v. 7* is so small, as 
to be compared with the total tvant of evidence against the chap- 
ters in question*" 

Let us now see what is said by the Eclectic reviewer with 
regard to the first of these passages, 1 John v* 7* 

»«Upon this," he observes ^^we need not spend many words* 
It is found in no Greek MSt ancient or recent, except one to 
which we shall presendy advert;— -iii no ancient Version, be* 
ing interpolated only in the later transcripts of the Vulgate* 
Not one of the Greek Fathers recognizes it, though many of 
them collect every species and shadow of argumest, down to 
the most allegorical and shockingly ridiculous, in favor of the 
doctrine of the Trinity— though they often cite the words im- 
mediately contiguous both before and after — and though, with 
immense labor and art, they extract from the next words the 
very sense which this passage has in following times been ad- 
duced to furnish* Of the Latin Fathers, not one has quoted 
it, till Eucherius of Lyons in the middle of the fifth century; 
find in his works there is much reason to believe that it has 
been interpolated. 

^'Under these circumstances, we are unspeakably a- 
BHAUED, that any modem divines should have fought pe£bus 
et ungutbusj for the retention of a passage so indisputably 
spurious* We could adduce half a dozen or half a score pas- 
sages of ample length, supported by better authority than this, 
but which are rejected in every printed edition and transla* 

tion/'t 

The reviewer says he could produce half a dozen or half a 

score of passages of ample length, supported by better author- 
ity, but which all agree to be spurious* Griesbach says, that 
he could defend more than six hundred of the most futile and 
universally rejected readings by as good or better authority* 

* This review has been separatelj published by Mr. Wells. It is to 
the pages of this separate publication that we shall refer* 

tpsr. 
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What then does the reviewer say with regard to the two 
passages in Matthew and Luke. We quote the whole of his 
remarks. 

^^It remains for us to state, that in the 'Improved Version' 
there are three portions, of considerable length, marked as of 
dubious authenticity. Matt. i. 17.--*>ii. 23; Luke i. 5.— ii* 
52; and 2 Pet. ii. l.*-22* These portions are admitted by 
Wetstein, Griesbach, and other editors of the Greek Testament, 
without any scruple or intimation of doubt. They are found 
in all existing MSS. (mutilations excepted;) in all the ancient 
versions; and plentifully in the citations of the Fathers, at least 
as high as Justin Martyr, with regard to the two first of the 
passages. 

''At the same time it must be confessed, that upon the testi- 
monies of Jerome and Epiphanius, there is some defect in the 
external evidence for die portions of Matthew and Luke. 
There are also certain other difficulties from chronology, his- 
tory, and internal evidences, which we cannot regard •^ as in- 
considerable. A bare statement without discussion would be 
unsatisfactory and useless; and it would be totally impractica- 
ble to compress the requisite discussion within moderate lim* 
its* It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers, that any 
evidence, however slight, against the passages in question, 
would be extremely acceptable to opposers of the doctrine, 
which, though it might readily dispense with their suffrages, 
they have on various occasions been called upon to sup- 
port.''* 

It appears then, that with regard to these passages, concern- 
ing which the writer in the Panoplist asserts, that objections 
quite as plausible might be started against almost^very passage 
in the New Testament, that they are far more certainly authen- 
tic, than the passage 1 John v. 7. is spurious; and above all, that 
there are few passages which contain stronger internal marks 
of authenticity-*-it seems that with regard to these very passa- 
ges, another writer of the same party, but a man of honesty and 
learning, acknowledges, that there i^ aomt defect of extend 

• pp. 39, 4a 
Vol. IV. No. U i^ 
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evidence in their support, and that there are difficulties firom 
chronology^ history ^ and internal evidencesj which in his view are 
not inconsiderable. 

^There are few passages,'' says the correspondent of the 
Panoplist, ^which conuun stronger internal marks of authen- 
ticity*'' Michaelis is a critic not remarkable for his want 
of orthodoxy or the boldness of his speculations, though 
sufficiently distinguished for his profound and various learn- 
ing. With regard to one of these passages, the introduc- 
tion of St. Matthew's Gospel, he says:— ^^ No two chapters in 
the whole New Testament are pressed with so many difficul- 
ties as the two in question*" ^Should any critic therefore," he 
adds, *^in consequence of these difficulties, be disposed to sepa- 
rate the two first chapters from the rest of St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel, in order to prevent the objections which may be made to 
diem from affecting the credibility and inspiration of the whole 
Gospel, I shall not censure him for his conduct, though for 
my own part I am unable to come to a positive decision whe- 
ther they ought to be rejected or not** 

^It is known," says Michaelis in another place, ^that I en- 
tertain great doubts on the authenticity of the two first chap« 
ters of this GospeU"! (St. Matthew's.) 

^There are few passages which contsun stronger internal 
marks of authenticity." Of Dr* Wall we find it stated, that 
^o doubf was ever entertained of his orthodoxy*" Speaking 
of the introduction to St. Matthew's Gospel, he says:— ^Hhere 
are more difficulties in these chapters, than in all the Bible be* 
side."^ In Bowyer^s Conjectures the following passage is 
quoted from him, without animadversion* ^^It appears front 
Epiphanius (Haer* 29) that the Ebionites' copy of St. Matthew 
had nothing of the two first chapters, but began at the third 
with the baptism of John. If credit might be given to those 
Hebrew copies, the greatest difficulty that b in any of the books 
of the New Testament would be removed." 

• Marsh's Mickaelis, vol iv. pp. 193, 194. 

f Ibid, yol. i. p. 210. 

t WaU*s critical notes on the bes^nningof St^ M*ttheWf and preface* 
p. 48 
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We have no intendon of entering iato the contnnrersjr res- 
pecting the aathenticitjr of the passages in question. This is 
not our present purpose* Our design is merely to examine 
the truth of the assertion made by the correspondent of the 
Panopltsti that these passages have been rejected totally with« 
out evidence; and in addition to what we have already stated, 
we have only to add, that the authenticity of these passages 
has been questioned by men of learning, talents, and integrity; 
that there are confessedly some objections against both from 
ext^nal testimony; and that there are, beyond all dispute, 
internal difficulties in both of no common perplexity, and 
which have led some, who have maintained their general au- 
dienticity, to suppose that there might be partial interpolations* 
On a question thus doubtful, and thus open to conthoversyi 
•ome anonymous writer comes forward and teUs us, that there ia 
no sort of evidence against these passages. If he bad merely 
given this as his optmon^ we should have been very willing to 
let his opinion pass for whatever value it might obtain. Or if 
in treating the subject as a mere question of criticism, in hia 
opinions, concerning which no man's moral character were im- 
plicated, he had made the assertion in the same unqualified 
manner as at present, we should have considered it at worst 
only as a piece of flippant dogmatism* But the writer in tb# 
Panoplist has made the assertion repeatedly and without qual- 
ificalicm, and he has made it for the purpose of accusing his 
lellow Christians of the guilt of intending or countenancing a 
wilful mutilation of the scriptures. There is nothing which 
lie could plead in his justification, but that the assertion is clear- 
ly and indisputaUy true. 

Allowing the fact, which we do not at present controvert, 
that the editors of the Improved Version are yv^ng in consid- 
ering these passages as probably interpolated, and allowing 
what, whether it be true or not, we have no inclination to dis- 
prove, that the liberal party in this country have endeavoured to 
promote the circulation of their work; we still perceive no rea- 
sonable ground of bringing any charge against the latter. The 
editors may have erred in their decision of a controverted point 
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of biblical criticism, and yet may have produced a translation 
far preferable to our common version. If they have fiuth- 
fiilly and correctly rendered the original, if they have acf 
commodated their expressions to the present state of our 
language, if they have removed in any degree diat obscurity 
impenetrable to mere English readers, which darkens so 
great a part of the common version of the New Testament, 
if they have made use of the present state of knowledge in bib- 
lical criticism and interpretation, to effect any of those great 
improvements which ought to be found in a new transla- 
tion; then, whatever may be their error respecting the introduc- 
tory chapters of Matthew and Luke, their work is of very great 
value; and he is well deserving of praise, who has been active 
in promoting its circulation. Are common Christians so en- 
tirely governed by authority, that they must not be suffered to 
enjoy the benefit to be derived from such a work, for fear they 
should be contaminated with the opinions of its editors, res- 
pecting the introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke? May 
they not be trusted even with the reading of two notes, that 
contain nothing but a very brief notice of some arguments, 
which the writer, who thinks it such a piece of wickedness to 
put them into their hands, assures us at the same time are ^^a^ 
terly contemptible?" Or do liberal Christians make them- 
selves responsible for every sentiment, and every opinion of a 
book which they may think of high value, and deserving to be 
generally read? Is it not possible, though the writer in the 
Panoplist implies the contrary, that many of those who have 
been pleased with' this version, have differed from its editors in 
opinion respecting the authenticity of the passages in question} 
It is so possible, that there is no doubt of its being the truth. 

But it seen/s that their patronage of the Improved Version 
is not the only evidence which the ^^liberal party in Boston and 
its vicinity*' have given, of what the correspondent of the Pan- 
oplist considers as their disposition to mutate the scriptures. 
He has brought forward another argument to establish this 
point, and one whose intended bearing neither the unlearned 
nor the learned will, without his explanation, readily perceive. 
He says — ^^*Further, a writer of that party evidently assumes. 
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that liie two first chapters of Matthew are not genuine, when 
he states,* that Christ is a name of office, and Jeshs a proper 
name."f A writer of the liberal party it seems has said, that 
Jesus is a proper name^ and Christ a name of office* If he 
have done so, we can assure the correspon dent of the Panoplist, 
that this writer has made no very new discovery, and ventured 
on no very hazardous assertion. It is merely for those who 
are entirely unacquainted with biblical studies, that we state the 
fact, which is wholly incontrovertible, that Jesus was a proper 
name of no infrequent occurrence among the Jews; that it is the 
same name which is tnmslated Joshua in the Old Testament; 
that Joshua is twice called Jesus in the New Testament; (Acts 
vii. 45. Heb. iv. 8.) that it was the name of one of the compan- 
ions of St. Paul, ^' Jesus who was called Justus" (Col..iv» 11.); 
and that there is very little doubt that it was likewise the name 
of the robber Barabbas4 With respect to the other part of 
the assertion, we believe there are very few who need to be in- 
formed, that Christ and Messiah are s3monymous names of of- 
fices; though the former, in process of time, assumed the force 
of a proper narne.^ But the correspondent of the Panoplist 
proceeds— "If he [the writer before mentioned] had believed 
Matt, i, 21, to be genuine, he would have allowed Jestis^ 
well as Christ to be a name of office* They are both proper 
names however." Matt* i, 21, is as {oVLow^-^^ And she shall 
bring forth a son^ and thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he 
sludl save his people from their sins*^* From this nothing can be 
inferred, but that Jesus, Hie other Hebrew proper names^ was 
significant^ and that with reference to its signification it was 
applied to our Saviour* There are an hundred odier^ signifi- 

• "I cannot now turn to the page of the Anthology where this statement 
IS fbund; but perfectly remember to have read h in that work.** Panop, 

t p« ^^54. t See Schleusner in voc lwrw$* 

i That Xfirif [Christ] was originally merely an appellative, descriptive 
•f office or dignity, as Campbell makes it, no one can doubt He truly 
observes, that # X^ick [the Christ] was as much an appellative as • B«mi^ 
vifiK [the Baptist]; and the commonness of the name Jesus among the Jews 
both rendered an addition necessary, and also contributed to the gradual 
substitution of that addition for the real name. Middleton on the Greek 
axticie* Kote on Mark ixi 41. pp. 37% STS* 
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jcukt proper names in the Hebrew, which might with equal pro* 
prie^ be caUed names of offices. If the writer in the Pano<* 
plist mean to be understood that yeoue and Christ are both in 
the same sense names of office, and in the same sense proper 
names, his meaning is false. If he do not mean so to be un- 
derstood, he is trifling with his readers. The writer whom he 
quotes has made a statement, which every man acquainted with 
die subject knows to be correct, a statement which we should 
be not a little surprised to find called in question, on any occa* 
sion or for any purpose, by one who pretended to a knowledge 
of biblical literature. This statement howevtr the correspoa* 
dent of the Panoplist has brought forward, has impliedly deni- 
ed, and has founded upon it a charge against the writer in 
questicm, and presumptively against liberal Christians in gener- 
al, at least in our own country, of rejecting scripture wholly 
without authorit}% 

We now return for a moment, to notice what the writer in 
the Panoplist has said, concerning the passages in Matthew and 
Luke being rejected by the editors of the Improved Version, 
only because they are ^totaUy at rvar with the eoanwnecheme^^ 
To this we have to answer, that Unitarians (we use the word in 
its strictest sense) have in all ages been divided on the subject 
of the miracuhius conception. Justin, the earliest Christian 
writer after the times of the apostles, by whom they are men- 
tioned, speaks of two classes of persons holding the doctrine of 
the simple humanity of our Saviour, one of whom believed him 
the son of Joseph as well as Mary, and the other supposed him 
to be bom of Mary by the Holy Spirit. The same nouce of 
these two classes is to be found in the odier Fathers* In later 
times the elder socinians believed the miraculous conception. 
It was till very lately the belief of the whole body of Unitari- 
ans in England, with very few exceptions. Dr. Priestley, who 
was one of the first who brought forward the arguments against 
it, professes himself only to incline to a contrary opinion,.with- 
out being aUe to form a decisive judgment on the subject Dr. 
Priestley, the editors of the Improved Version, and generally 
almost all who have felt and stated the objections against it, 
have at the same time professed their opinion^ that either 
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its belief or disbelief was consistent with any other views res* 
pecting the personal character of our Saviour* To our minds it 
is sufficiendy clear, that its belief, so far from being wholly at war 
with that of the simple humanity of our Saviour, does not even 
afibrd any objection agunst the latter. It is then in opposition 
to the Tact of its having been believed by the great majority of 
unitarians in later times, in opposition to the pn^essed opin- 
ions of unitarian, writers, whose integrity cannot be quesdoned, 
and in opposition to what we think will be the opbion of every 
well informed and candid man of whatever party, that die writ- 
er in the Panoplist has stated, that the belief of the miraculous 
conception is wholly at war with that of the proper humanity 
of our Saviour, and that THEREroRK the editors of the Improv- 
ed Version have cut from the Bible the leaves which contain 
the account of the former* ^ 

We will now say something concerning the general charac- 
ter of the Impriived Version, against which it is obviously the, 
design of the writer in the Panoplist very strongly to prejudice 
his readers, and consequently against those by whom, as he 
sajrs, it has been patronised* In the first place dien, as lar as 
respects ourselves, we will relieve htm or his friends from 
any necessity in future of going about to collect siU^, gos- 
sipping stories, such as we shall hereafter notice, for the pur» 
pose of proving diat there are liberal Christiaqs, who wish this 
translation to be circulated* We honesdy profess, and with- 
out fear of losing reputation widi those, whose good opinion we* 
are very solicitous to retain, that we think it a work highly 
respectable, and adapted to be very usefuL We think its ed- 
itors have with much judgment made use of the great increase 
of means for a correct translation of the scriptures, which the 
present state of biblical knowledge affords; that they have been 
as free from the influence of prejudice in their rendering of the 
original, as could be expected from any body of Christians; and 
that they have produced a version far more faithful, more cor- 
rect, and more intelligible than that in common use; a version 
therefore to an intelligent English reader of very great value* 
The correspondent of the Panoplist has made an assertion 
which we shall now notice, and which will at once givn us an 
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opportunity of veiy partially illustrating these remarks, and at 
the same time of throwing ^some further light on the credit 
which is due to his assertions. 

Speaking of the second chapter of St. Matthew he says:-— 
^In this chapter there are several instances in which the Improv- 
ed Version is decidedly inferior to our translation. As one in- 
stance the following is selected. Instead of bring me wordagahij 
V. 8, the editors of that version say, inform me. Whoever looks 
at the Greek will at once see, that this passage is altered from our 
version much for ^e worse*"* In consequence of this remark, 
we have taken the trouble to go through this chapter, noticing 
the ^Iterations in the Improved Version. These we shall now 
produce, observing in its place on that which the writer in the 
Panoplist has selected for animadversion. 

Verse 1. 

Common Version. Behold, there came wise men from the 
east to Jerusalem. 

Improved Version* Behold, Magians came from the east 
to Jerusalem. 

With respect to the, Common Version, Dr. Campbell, after 
observing that it renders ^m^m as though it were s]nionymous 
with w^ adds— ^^This is not only an indefinite, but an improp- 
er version of the term. It is indefinite, because those called 
fMiy«f, were a particular class, party, or profession among the 
Orientals, as much as Stoics, Peripatetics, and Epicureans 
were among the Greeks. They originated in Persia, but after- 
wards spread into other countries, particularly into Assyria and 
Arabia, bordering upon Judea on the east. It is probable that 
the Magians here mentioned came from Arabia. Now to em- 
ploy a term for specifying one sect, which may, with equal pro- 
priety, be applied to fifty, of totally different, or even contraxy 
opinions, is surely a vague manner of translating. It is also, 
in the present acceptation of the word, improper. Formerly 
the term wise men denoted philosophers, or men of science and 
erudition; it is hardly ever used so now, unless in burlesque.'^t 

Verse 2. 

C. V. We have seen his star in the east. 

*»3Mkd95. t Campbell sd loc. 
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I. y* We have seen his star in the east country, 
Dn Campbell, who translates in the same manner witfidie 
L V. says— ^^To see either star or meteor in the east, means in 
Eng^h to see it! in the east quarter of the heavens, or looking, 
eastwards. But this Is not the apostle's meaning here. The 
meaning here manifestly is, that when the Magians themselves 
were in the east, they saw the star. So far were they from 
seeing the star in the east, according to the English acceptation 
of the phrase, that they must have seen it in the west, as they 
were, by its guidance, brought out of the txsi country west- 
wards to Jerusatem/'* 

Verse 2. 

C. V. And are come to worship him. 

I. V. And are come to do him obeisance* 

This is a very important alteration; as the former transia* 
tion, with the sense now affixed to the word worships is, as is 
well known, wholly unjustifiable. Dr. Campbell says«— ^^The 
homage of prostration, which is signified by the Greek word, in 
sacred authors, as well as in profane, was, throughout all Asia^ 
commonly paid to kings and other superiors, both by Jews and 
by Pagans. It was psud by Moses to his father-in-law, Exod* 
xviii. 7. called in the English translation obeisance* The in^* 
stances of this application are so numerous, both in the Old 
Testament and in the New, as to render more quotations un- 
necessary. When God is the object, the word denotes adora- 
tion in the highest sense. In old English the term worship 
was indifferendy used of both. It is not commonly so now.*'^ 

^Worship^ says the Eclectic reviewer, "a word now re* 
tarained to the respectful giving of divine honors, is frequendy 
used [in the Common Version] to denote respectful civility of 
behaviour;*' and he mentions it as one of those words, ^^which 
can scarcely fail to suggest a wrong idea to the plain English 
reader."! Whitby, (who, as is well known, was a trinitarian 
when he wrote his commentary, though be afterwards yielded 
to the force of honest conviction, in changing his opinions,) 
says, *'This word, (meaning the word in the original) will do 

* Csmpbell ad loc t P* ^ 

▼ol. IV. No. 1. n 
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us no service against the 80cinians*'*-^**It dotfa as well signify 
eiyil as religious worship."* As this is a subject on which we 
presume there can be no controversy, we will not, which would 
be very easy, accumulate authorities. The same alteration, oc- 
curring m other verses of this chapter, we shall not again no- 
tice. 

Verse 3. 

C* V« He was troubkd^ and all Jerusalem with him. 

I. v. He was disturbed^ and all Jerusalem with him. 

Troubkdy in the Common Version, is probably used to sig« 
nify the being put into agitation or commotion. But as this is 
not the meaning which will present itself to common readers, 
the expression is well altered. 

Verse 4. 

C. V. He demanded of them where Christ should be bom. 

I. V. He inquired of them where Christ was to be borru 

Was to be borriy so Dr. Scott, who quotes authorities for 
this rendering, and is himself quoted by Wakefield, who adds 
others. See his commentary on St. Matthew. It would hstve 
been a still further amendment in the I. V. if its editors had 
translated Hhe Christ," or ^'the Messiah,*^ instead of "ChrisU** 

Verse 6. 

C. V. Art not the least among the princes of Judah. 

I. V. Art by no means the least among the gorfcmors of 
Judah. 

To call a city ^^a prince," is a sufficiendy harsh metaphor. 
It is perhaps somewhat less so to call it a ^^governor." The 
sense in both renderings is the same. The L V. preserves the 
force of aSb^M^y by no meansj which the C. V. does not. 

Verse 7. 
/ C. V. Then Herod ... inquired of^ them diligently 
what time the star appeared. 

I. V. Then Herod . • • learnt from them exactly 
what time the star appeared. 

Doddridge, Scott, Campbell, and Wakefield,* render the 
original in a similar manner with Archbishop Newcome and 
the editors of the I. V. See Campbell's note on the passage. 

* Whitby's Comment, in Matt ii. 11. 
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Vene %• 

C. V. And whcD ye have found hifti, bring me word again^ 
that I also may come and worship hhn. 

L V. And when ye have found htm, inform me^ that I al- 
so may come and do him obeisance. 

This the writer in the Panoplist has, as we have seen, se- 
lected as a specimen of those alterations, decidedly for the 
worse, which Archbishop Newcome has made in this chapter^ 
and which the editors of the !• V« who agree with him through- 
out, have adopted. The alteration will appear to most readers 
very unimportant* As the writer in the Panoplist has not stat- 
ed the grounds of his objection to it, we are wholly unable ' to" 
perceive what they are. In the C. V. the word agmn is super- 
fluous and improper. The original is mwmyyuxtiftu If the writer 
in the Panoplist think,that in this compound word the preposition 
has a force which ought always, or for the most part, to be ren- 
dered, we can assure him, that he is entirely mistaken. If he 
think its meaning be limited to verbal communication, which 
the Magi must necessarily have returned to make, he may con- 
sult Acts zv. 27. where he will find it connected with im x&fih 
i. e. verbally^ or by mouth as it is rendered in the C* V. which 
we should not expect to find added to the word in question,'if 
verbal communication were necessarily included in its mean- 
ing. Or he may consult 1. John i. 3. 4. where we think he 
may see, that mwMyytK^fMt we declare^ and y^m^ftnt we write^ are 
used concerning the same action. But ifrnwrnyyOm do not nec- 
essarily imply verbal communication, then, as far as there is 
any choice, the rendering of the I. V. inform mr, is preferable 
to the rendering, bring me word. It may be some satisfaction 
to readers, unacquainted with the original, to know, that the 
word rendered inform in the I. V. is translated in the Common 
Version in the other passages of' St. Matthew in which it oc- 
curs, in the following manner — ^viii. SZ* told; xi. 4. shew; xii« 
18. shew; xiv. 12. told; xxviii. 8. bring word; ib. 10. teU; ih% 
11. shewed. 

Verse IS. 
C* V* The angel of the Lord. 
I. V. 4n angel of the Lord* 
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There can be no doubt that &e latter and not the former 
rendering is correct. 

Swncvcr^e. 

C* V* And be thou there until i brinf the word. 

I. V. And remiun there till I command thee* 

There is a too great familiarity of expression in the C* Vr 
and at the same ume the meaning is not vf ry definite* It is other- 
wise in the I. V. and there is no doubt that the wo^d in the ori- 
ginal may have the meaning as^gned to it in the latter* 

Verae 15* 

C. V* That it mght be ftdfiUed which was spoken of the 
IfOrd by the prophet, Out of Egypt have I caUed my son. 

I* V. So that it waafulfiUed^ &c 

Thus Campbell, Wakefield, &c. This is another very im- 
portant alteration* The rendering of the C. V* implies, that 
the passage quoted is a direct prophecy of the event to which 
it is applied* That here, as in some other instances, this is not 
t(ie case, is agreed by all the nsost respectable critics, and it has 
beep supposed, that this passage like others is quoted by way of 
accommodation^ as it is csdled. The rendering of the I. V. ac- 
cords with this suppokidon. A similar alteration is made like- 
wise in verse 23* 

Vcree 16. 

C. V. When be saw that he was mocked of the wis^ men* 

I* V. When he saw that he was d^cevoed by the Magians. 

So Campbell and Schleusner. 

Samt verse^ 

C V. Sent forth and slew all the children that were in 
Bethlehem, &c. 

I* y. Sent and slew all the mcde children, &c* 

There can be no doubt of t^e propriety of these alteradons* 

Same verse. 

C. V* Accordmg to the tune which be had diligently inr 
Jjdred^ of the wise men. 

I. V. According to the time which he had kamt exactb/^ 
of the Magians. 

The same may be said of thiji alleraticm* See before on 
verse 7. 
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Verse 22. 

C. V. Did reign in Judaea. 

I. v. Ueigned over Jud^a. 

This is one of the only two amendments in the Common 
Version, which are proposed by the correspondent of the Pan- 
oplist himself. 

These are all the alterations in this chapter which we think 
it can be expected that we should particularly notice. The oth- 
ers are of very minor importance, such as v. 1. C. V. Now 
rvhen Jesus was born, &c. I. Y* Now afler Jesus was born. 
C. V. Herod the king. I. V. King Herod, &c. Of the alter- 
ations which we have noticed, some are of considerable impor- 
tsmce, one of them particularly so, viz. that in which the true 
meaning is given to the word which in our common version is 
rendered worship. They are all of tbem either unquestion- 
ably correct, or supported by very respectable authority. But 
in regard to the translation of this chapter in the I. V. the 
whole which the writer in the Panoplist tells his readers is, 
*'that there are several instances in which the Improved Ver- 
sion is decidedly inferior to our translation." He produces 
however o;ily one alteration, (of scarce any importance) whose 
correctness he denies, for what reasons he baa not informed us, 
nor have we been able to discover. If there were any others 
against which he thought that plausible objections might be 
made, we should have expected that he would have been very 
ready to bjring them forward* In what he calls his proposed 
em^pdationa of our version^ meaning the Common Version, 
he notices none of the principal improvements which ought to 
be introduced. It is wholly unnecessary for us to state the 
opinion, which we trust every man of honesty and fairness will 
have in common with us, concerning such suppression of the 
truth, as it respects the emendations actually made in the I. V. 
and those required in the common translation. 

In addition to what we have mentioned, we may add, that 
there is* one very^ important alteration for the better in this 
chapter, (as throughout the I. V.) which consists in the mode 
of printing* The sense is not broken and dislocated by that 
division into verses^ which is found in the copies of ofxt Com- 
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< 
mon Version/ On this subject we quote the very correct rc- 

xnarks of the Eclectic reviewer. **The division into chapters 
and verses is convenient for reference, and on that account is 
now necessary ; but it may be preserved in the margin^ with- 
out, interfering with a rational distribution df the text itself* 
Yet the universal acquiescence in this division, especially since 
the versicular breaks were adopted by printers, has been serious- 
ly detrimental to the generality of readers. It stops the con- 
tinuity of history; it breaks die links of argument; it blunts 
the edge of demonstration; it obscures' the felicity of illustra- 
tive and allusive imagery; it promotes confined and discrepant 
sentiments in religion; it induces some to regard the scriptures 
as a cabinet of unconnected, and of course often discordant 
aphorisms, of which the men of party may select their parcels, 
each according to his system, his wishes, or his caprice.^* 

There are not probably more amendments in the translation 
of the chapter we have been examining, as it stands in the L V. 
than are to be found on an average in any part of that version, 
of equal length* It is obvious therefore, that the sum of im- 
provement in the whole, must be very great and valuable* We 
believe that among those, who know little about this work, and 
who are opposed to its editors in religious belief, it is a very 
common notion, that the prejudices of the latter have, in a great 
number of instances, led them to misrepresent the original, and 
to give false translations* On this subject we will say a few 
words* It is sufficiently remarkable, considering the 2eal of 
its enemies, and the outcry which they have raised, how few 
instances have been particularly pointed out as liable to this 
charge* The following are those which are noticed by the Ec- 
lectic reviewer, as in l^is opinion of this character* 1* Tim. 
iii* 16* The reviewer approves the reading which the editors 
have adopted, viz* the substitution of k, whoy or he whOj for efir» 
Gody but objects to their rendering. Rom. ix. 5. Here the ed- 
itors are supported by high authorities, and among tl)^em Dr. 
Clarke* John i* 1. ^^and the word was a God." Eph. v. 5» 
Tit. ii. 13* 2 Pet* i. With regard to the three last, the re- 
viewer objects equally to the Common as to the Improved 

• p. 41. 
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Venion, they both rendering in a similar manner. Heb. i. 8« 
Perhaps Matt* xiv. Sd. where he censures the translation ^a 
Son of God," but we think without attributing it to the preju- 
. dices of the translators* Perhaps 1 Cor. x. 9« On which the 
whole of his observauon is as follows* ^^The authority of 
MSSL preponderates in favor of vv^Mf , Lord, the reading which 
the editors of the L V* have adopted; but X^hthp Christ, is sup- 
ported by the most ancient versions and fathers, and is retain- 
ed by Griesbach*^ 2 Cor* viii. 9* on which however see his 
remarks, which seem to weaken if not destroy the force of his 
censure* Acts ix* 14, 21* xxii. 16* and 1 Con i. 2. In all the 
four last it is the same phrase which is supposed to be incor- 
rectly rendered, and finally Ephes, iii. 9* where the Improved 
agrees with the Common Version, and gives in a note the render- 
ing which the reviewer approves** The reviewer likewise ob- 
jects to the uniformly rendering XH'^^ ^^^ ^^° ^^^ ^ ^* S^^^^^ 
hMtfaooTy though he acknowledged, that the latter word is ^^cer- 
tainly about as comprehensive in our language, as X0^i% is in 
Greek." 

These fifteen examples then,- with the occasional rendering 
of ;^it9 are all, to which the reviewer particularly objects as dis- 
^ covenng the prejudices of the editors. Few of our readers 
need be reminded, that it is a question very open to controver- 
sy, whether he be decidedly right and the editors decidedly 
wrong in their opinions, or whether in this respect he or they 
be more influenced by prejudice, concerning the meaning of 
these passages. But these are all the passages to which a 
learned and able Trinitarian and Calvinist has particularly ob- 
jected, as discovering any improper bias in the editors; and af- 

• **Epb. ill. 19* *— with all the fulness of God.* That the editors should 
have retained this palpable deviation from SK mf vs mX^ in the text» put- 
VBk% the just translation (*into all' &c} only in the margin^ would appear 
incredible* But so is the facti and we fear that it was a downright artifice 
to neutralize Col.il. 9. by inducing the plain reader to infer that the inhab- 
itation of 'aU the fulness of Deit}^' in Christ, means nothing essentially su« 
perior to what is there said of Christians in general. This suspicion is toa 
plainly authorised by the note on that teat.** J?<«^— We are very far from as- 
senting to the justness of this censurt« but we cannot now enter into a criU- 
clam on these passages. 
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ter enumerating them, when he comes to his 'fifth head, which 
is, *^On the general faithfulness and impartiality of the I. V.** 
he says: — ^^^We have pointed out some important instances in 
which the spirit of party has perverted the judgment of the 
primate and his improvers, so as to^ have turned them from 
that right course, which unbiassed translators would have htXdm 
Except in those in^tances^ and a small number more of minor 
consequence^ we find no reason to withhold the praise due to in'- 
tegrity and fidelity in the general execution of the work*^ 

We doubt whether a more honorable testimony can be ex* 
pected to the ^^general faithftdness and impartiality of anjr 
translation of the scriptures." 

Before we fully dismiss the correspondent of the PanopBst, 
there is one other passage on which we shall remark* Speak- 
ing of the 18th verse of the first chapter of St. Matthew he 
says: — ^^It is worthy of remark, that the editors of the Improv* 
ed Version do not even hint at Griesbach's change of the word« 
translated birth^ for that which would probably be translated 
generation^ in this passage; a pretty decisive proof, that they 
did not consider the change as favoring any of their dog« 
mas/'f 

With regard to this we state, that the remark, if it had any 
force, would apply to Archbishop Newcome and, not to the ed* 
itors of the I. V* who have here only adopted his rendering, 
and that of all other translators whom we have consulted; but 
that in fact the alteration made by Griesbach does not at all 
aifcct the sense; that both words, either that which he has re- 
jected (ytfmrif,) or that which he has substituted (ytrnK,) may 
with equal propriety be rendered ^zr^A, and that if there be a 
difference, the former, (being derived from yivNMv^ to beget) 
rather than the latter, (which comes from ym^mh to be^ wiH 
admit of being translated generation^ in the sense in which the 
writer in the Panoplist seems to use that word. The same al- 
teration that Griesbach has made in this verse, he has made 
likewise Luke i. 14. but who in consequence would think of 
rendering that passage-— -^^and many shall rejoice at his genera* 
tion," instead of ^^and many shall rejoice at his birthf** 

•p. 53. tP-354. 
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The editors of the I* V. it seems, notice no alterations, but 
those which favor their dogmas. The Eclectic reviewer, after 
mentioning a number of alterations by Griesbach, which he 
fliinks afibrd new proof of the doctrine of the trinity, observes:-— 
^^Hiese texts now form an addition to those numerous ones that 
attribute to our blessed Redeemer an exuberance of grace and 
goodness, a plenit&de of authority, and an invincible universal- 
ity of influence, which, in the judgment of unprejudiced rea- 
son, are totally incompatible n^ith the powers of any other than 
the Infinite Being, the God of all grace — These texts are ttans* 
lated^ as vte have quoted them^ in the ^Impfoved Version.^ The 
editors have given in their text what they found in the well au- 
thenticated original; but in their notes have made some awk- 
ward attempts to escape the obvious inferences.^'* 

We have now gone through our labor as it respects the cor- 
respondent of the Panoplist. We have patiently submitted to 
the irksome duty of pointing out misrepresentations and mis- 
statements, which it has needed no learning to detect, and no 
ingenuity to expose. The editor of the Panoplist has, as we 
have before mentioned, (in the number for April) brought for- 
ward several stories, and some presumptive arguments, to sup- 
port his correspondent in the assertion, that the liberal party in 
Boston and its vicinity have obtruded this version on the world, 
and exerted themselves muoh to procure its circulation. These 
we did think of noticing somewhat particularly; but though we 
do not suppose that our readers feel the same weariness and 
disgust which we do; yet, we believe, they will be willing 
to excuse us for relinquishing the design. We shall however 
make a few remarks, after first producing a letter, with which 
we have been favored by our friend, Mr. Wells, the publisher 
of the I. V. Whether the editor prove his point or not, is to 
us a matter of utter indifference. To himself however, or at 
least to his correspondent, it ought to be a very serious con- 
cern; for the latter has connected with the charge of circulating 
the I. V. an attack on liberal Christians, the most outrageous 
and indecent. He ought therefore, before making the charge, 
to have had clear and indisputable evidence of its truth* 
• p. 39. 
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Whether or not any such evidence have been produced by the 
editor of the Panoplist, we are very willing to leave to the judg^» 
ment of those of our readers, who will take the trouble to look 
into that publication. We belipre they will feel some surprise^ 
that any attempt was made to establish the fact, after the ia* 
formation, which the person who went about to collect the sto- 
ries there produced, received from Mr. Wells; a gendeman 
^^of whose candor and fairness" the editor of the Panoplist is 
^^happy to express a good opinion." This information is stated 
in his letter^ which we now produce. 



Boston^ July 15, 1813. 



In answer to your inquiry respecting the circulation of the 
"Improved Version," I can make but a hasty reply. 

Some weeks after the publication of the Panoplist for Feb* 
niary last, the Rev. Dr. Morse called at my store for the pur- 
pose of making some inquiries relative to the assertion in that 
work, that ^^The liberal party in Boston and the vicinity, have 
obtruded this version upon the world, and have eierted them- 
selves much to obtain for it a circulation." I had not seen this 
number of the Panoplist, and was entirely ignorant that any 
such assertion had been made. I stated however to Dr. 
Morse, that whoever made it was undoubtedly mistaken. 
The first allegation, "that the liberal party obtruded this ver- 
sion upon the American public," ^'as, to my certain knowledge, 
erroneous; and I believed I might use equally strong language 
as to the second, "that this party had exerted themselves much^ 
to obtain for it a circulation." Being the only publisher, and 
of course knowing how every copy went, had such exertions 
been made, I think they could not have escaped my notice. 

Sometime afterwards, I saw in the Panoplist for April, a 
statement^ endeavouring, by a long series of presumptive 
proofs, to establish the contrary fact. The public will judge 
how far they produce this effect. I will make a few observa- 
tions upon one or two passages. 

The "Improved Version" was published as other books 
are, and for the same reasons. It had attracted notice in En- 
gland) and many persons in this country had expressed much. 
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curiosity to see it. In short the publisher conceived that a 
small edition would find a ready sale* He was not ignorant 
diat it would be received with very various degrees of ap* 
probation, as must be the case with every translation of the 
New Testament, and every work which has any reference to 
doctrinal theology, and which has been the case with the 
Christian Observer, Macknigfat on the £pisdes, Campbell on 
the Gospels, Griesbach's Greek Testament, and several other 
works which he has carried through the press. Is there how- 
ever any need of supposing, that in all these cases he must con- 
sult **a party," or that if he happen to print a work, which 
they do not eagerly circulate, he must necessarily print it 
either without their knowledge or without their advice? 

It does not require much acquaintance with the mysteries of 
publishing, to see that had it been the intention of any party to 
circulate the Improved Version, a very different style of pub- 
lication would have been adopted. It would not have come 
forth in an elegant octavo form, at a high price, and with a 
large number of notes, which must be disapproved by many, 
who would find no fault with the translation. A party^ by 
printing a large number of copies in a cheap form, might un- 
doubtedly by a little exertion have caused a very extensive 
circulation of this work. It was intended for the more intelli- 
gent and critical reader, and for him only, and published in a 
form which necessarily kept it out of the hands of the bulk of 
common readers. Does this look like party zeal? 

The editor of the Panoplist lays much stress upon the expres- 
sion used by me, that **both Griesbach^s Greek Testament and 
the Improved Version were fixoorably received by the public.*' 
**By whom," says he, **was the Improved Vex Aon favorably re* 
ceivedj if not by the liberal party, and if a work of this importance 
be favorably received by any party, is it too much to infer^ 
that the same party exert themselves to circulate it?" 

Is it not too much to infer, that any party will always exert 
themselves to circulate religious works, even of importance, and 
of which they approve? 

But the editor lays too much stress upon a common phrase. 
When a publisher says, that his work has been Javorabty re^ 
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cehedf he m not understood to assert that its readers approve 
its sentiments. This in many cases he cannot kn6w» If it ex- 
cite attention, apd have an extensive circulation, he is justified 
in using the expression. 

Many of the subscribers to the Improved Version, an4 
many of its purchasers, are among those who differ essentially 
from its editors in religious sentiments* In a translation of tho 
New Testament, seldom does every passage please any reader* 
If some new light be thrown, it has answered its purpose. Ig* 
norant people indeed condenm and approve in the lump, but ai| 
Intelligent reader must often define and distinguish before he 
can give his opinion. Respecting sMch a work as the Improv« 
ed Version, hardly two people can be found who think an4 
speak alike. 

Once more— Tlie opinion of a ^^spectable literary gentle-! 

man" is adduced, to prove that the Improved Version is ^q 

fraud^^ ^^because it professes to be upon the basis of Arch-* 

bishop Newcomers translation, whereas in fact it rejects many 

doctrines which the Archbishop held." 

If any person will read the titkpage of the Improved Ver* 
sion, he will perceive, that it is not Archbishop Newcome who 
is to answer for its contents, and in the first chapter of the In- 
troduction, he will find a full at^d true account of the matter. 
I never heard of any one who made the mistake of attributing 
to Archbishop Newcome the doctrines of the Improved Ver- 
sion. If such a one there be, his understanding is in no dan- 
ger of being perverted by ^^Improved Versions." Though he 
may be one. 

Posset qui rupem^ out puteum vitare patenteniy 
yet his friends should not let him go far out of sight. 

I subjoin a note, which I received from a venerable and 
apostolic divine, to whom I had sent a copy of the Improved 
Version. He certainly belongs to the liberal party^ and as cer- 
tainly differs in religious sentiments very widely from the ed- 
itors of the Improved Version. I had forewarned him that he 
would not approve their sentiments. 

^^D£AR SIR, 

^^I should be mordfied at being thought incapable of feel- 
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iog thankful for a learned work upon the scriptures, because 
i( contained some sentiments different from mine. I hav^ 
not had time as yet thoroughly to examine your present, but 
am well pleased with the IntroductioD, as giviog a just an4 
correct account of the apostplic writings. In searching after 
the meaning of those writings, we must necessarily compare 
different translations; those of the best scholars seem the most 
promising. The probability however is, that they all err to a 
greater or less degree, and mistake the tn^e sense in n^any pas* 
aages. . It is the duty of all, especially of ministers, after avail* 
ing themselves of every help within their reach, to judge for 
themselves. Your book in various respects will entertain and 
edify me, and as a token of your respect is highly acceptable 
ud gratifying." ^ ^^^^:5^ aC 

In some of the stories produced by the editor of tlie Pano- 
plist, there appears to be a convenient degree of knowledge, 
and a convenient degree of ignorance. 

A gendeman, we are told, imported 9 hundred copies of 
the I. V. from England, of the minor edition, for distribution; 
but it is not known who the gendeman was. This is remarka« 
ble« The collector of these stories has fpund out, it seems, the 
exact number of copies imported, the edition of which they 
were, the purpose for which they were brought into the coun- 
try, and that this was done by a single individual; and yet he 
has not been able to discover the name or character of this gen- 
tleman; and we are told with a candor which is quite edi- 
fying) that he is probably of the liberal party; but if however 
it should appear that this is a mistake, ^and the importer of the 
hundred copies shall be proved not to belong to the liberal par- 
ty, this fact will of course stand for nothing in the present in- 
quiry."* 

We could, if it were worth while, inform the collector of 
these stories, who the gendeman is by whom these copies were 
imported. He is a man distinguished for his acts of charity 
and munificence, a man whose misfortunes have been felt by 
others more as a public, than by himself as a private calamity. 

*p.5QS« 
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He is the same gentleman, to mention a single act of his benev« 
olence, who liberally assisted a v^ry worthy and deserving wo- 
man, in the publication of an edition of her abridged history of 
New England. The name of the collector of these stories has, 
we believe, been connected with that of Miss Adams, and 
with some transactions relating to this work, in a manner not 
- quite so honorable to his character. 

Again; in the Anthology it was proposed to review in one 
article, Griesbach's edition of the New Testament, the Im- 
proved Version, and the Eclectic review of the latter. JBut no 
remarks were made on the two last mentioned works. This iv 
brought forward in proof of the zeal of the liberal party to pro* 
mote the circulation of the I. V. Now without commenting 
on the fact^lbat a total silence concerning a work is a very ex- 
traordinary proof of zeal for its circulation, we will observe, 
that the editor of the Panoplist has forgot to state to his read- 
ers, that the review of Griesbach alone ^^as completed only in 
^ the very last number of the Anthology which was published. 

We have taken little trouble to inquire into the accuracy of 
these stories. That, the relation of which begins at the bot- 
tom of die last column of the 503d page of the Panoplist, we 
have accidentally received assurance, from the best authority, 
is not correcdy related* 

We conclude with presenting one more consideration to 
our readers. Accusations the most violent have been made 
against fiberal Christians generally, in Boston and its vi- 
cinity, and individuals have been pointed out as particularly 
obnoxious to their force. One of them is of course the Amer- 
ican publisher of the I. V. a gentieman ^*of candor and fair' 
ntss^ and we may add, of learning, of judgment, and of irre- 
proachable integrity; another is the gentleman before mentioned, 
by whom copies of this version were imported; another is a 
clergyman who is spoken of in the Panoplist, as having been ^a 
leading member of the liberal party in Boston;'* and whom we wiQ 
speak of, with little fear of contradiction, as having been one of 
the first ornaments of bur country; a man, whose memory is hal- 
lowed and preserved in the minds of those who knew him, by 
eveiy feeting of reverence and affection; and to these we may 
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«dd ^he majority of the clergy who compose the Boston As* 
sociation." Does any one really believe, that these men have 
been guilty of countenancing wilful mutilations of the Bible, and 
of patronizing presumptuous errors; that they have done that 
which deprives them of any just preteqce to critical knowledge, 
and reverence for the scriptures? We do not know whether we 
should think more contemptibly of that man's heart or of his un* 
derstanding, who should profess this to be his opinion* Yet 
this is what the correspondent of the Panoplist, and his friends^ 
as far as they are implicated with him, have endeavoured to es* 
tablish; and for the truth or falsehood of which he, at least, 
has made himself responsible. 



HARVARD COLLEGE. 

^University ffaOJ* 

A NEW edifice is now erecting at the University in Cam** 
bridge, for Dining Halls and Chapels, to be called *^Universitff 
HalL^ It stands with the principal front to the west, against 
the opening between Harvard and Massachusetts Halb, to be 
on a line thirty six feet east of the east end of Holworthy 
Hall: the building to be 140 feet long, 50 feet wide^ and 
about 42 feet high, from a plan made by Charles Bulfinch, Esq. 
The walls on the outside are of the best Chelmsford granite, 
backed up with bricks. A rustic basement 6 feet high forms 
the lower part of the building, and from this to the cornice the 
walls are to be made with smooth hammered stones. Two ves- 
tibules and staircases run through the building from west to 
east. Four Ionic pilasters will support an entablature of the 
same order, occupying about eighty feet of the middle of each 
side, with a corresponding baHustrade^ and the cornice of the 
entablature will be carried round the whole. On the first floor 
above the basement, which is intended for the kitchen and cel- 
lars, are to be four Dmtng Halb, 45 feet by 26, and about 12 
feet high. Over the two middle Halb, is to be a Chapel, 53 
feet by 45^ extending about 20 feet to the ceilings with light 
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galleries at the ends* At the ends, over the north and south 
Dining Halls, on the same floor with the Chapel, are to be four 
rooms, for the public meetings of the Overseers, Corporation, 
&c. and over these an attic story with four rooms for recita- 
tions, lectures, and other public purposes. 

On the first day of July the corner stone of this edifice trad 
bid. A procession was formed upon the occasion, consisting 
of the Corporation, the Immediate Government, and the Stu- 
dents of college; and moved from the front of Harvard Hall 
to the new building. An address by the Rev. President ex- 
plained the reasons for erecting the building — ^the necessity of 
a more commodious chapel, for the religious exercises and 
other occasions of the societ}^»-of more convenient rooms for 
the public.tables — and of providing for the greater security and 
better arrangement of the library, and philosophical apparatus. 
A silver plate was then deposited under the comer stone, 
with the following inscription engraved upon it. 

FUND. BUJ. JEn. XtO. XT EcOL. DIG. ImPENS. 
AoAD. ErXO. DIB PRIM. JuL. A. D. MDOOOXIIX. 

PEL. pos. Ausp. Exo. Cal. Strong, arm. 

L L. D. Reip. nost. Mas. Gub. insoquE Imspec. 

Paimoip. ATquE Rev. Johan. T. Kirklamd 

S. T. D. LL. D. UNIV. NOST. PRiCS. 

Prayers were then offered up by the President. 



Dudleian Lecture. 

The Lecture, upon the foundation of the Hon. Paul Dud* 
ley, was given in the College Chapel, May twelfth, by the 
Rev. President Kirkland. Judge Dudley bequeathed £lS^ 
6s. Bd. for ^^erecting, maintaining, supporting, and contin* 
uing an anniversary sermon or lecture, to be held or preached, 
once every year successively, by such person or persons as the 
trustees of the said legacy shall choose and appoint* The first 
lecture to be for the proving, explaining, and proper use and 
improvement^ of the principles of natural religion, as it is com« 
monly called and understood by divines and learned men« 

^^The second lecture to be for the confirmation^ illustration^ 
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and improyement, of the great arddes of the Christian religion, 
properly so called, or the reyelation which Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, was pleased to make, first by himself, and after- 
wards by his holy apostles, to his church and the "voorld, for 
their salvation* 

^^The third lecture to be for detecting, and convicting, and 
exposing the idolatry of the Romish church, their tyranny, 
usurpations, and damnable heresies, fatal errors, abominable 
superstitions, and crying wickednesses in their high places, and 
finally, that the church of Rome is that mystical Babylon, that 
man of sin, that apostate church, spoken of in the New Testa* 
ment. 

**The fourth and last lecture to be for the maintsuning, ex* 
plaining, and proving the validity of the ordination of minis- 
ters, of pastors of churches, and so their administration of 
the sacraments, or ordinances of religion, as the same hath been 
practised in New England, from the first beginning of it^ and 
80 continued till this day.*' 

These subjects are to be lectured upon in rotation. The 
third was in order for the lecture of the present year* It was 
attended by the students and officers of college, and a large 
number of literary characters from Boston* It would be io 
vain to attempt a commendation of it worthy of its merits, and 
we cherish the hope of soon seeing it from the press. 



Dexter Lectureship. 

The Rev. William E. Channing, whose appointment to this 
lectureship was announced in our number for October last, has, 
in consequence of delicate health, resigned it. Mr. Andrews 
Norton A* M. is chosen in his place. Mr. Norton is also 
elected librarian of the University, in the room of Rev. John L» 
Abbot, recentiy ordained a pastor over the first church in Boa* 
(on. 

Vol. lY. No. i. » 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY. 

Officers elected at the statute meeting in May, 1813| for 
the current yean 

Hon. JOHN ADAMS, ll. d. President. Since resigned. 
Rev. JOHN T. KIRKLAND, d. d. ll. d. Vice President. 

COUNSELLORS. 

Hon. Robert T. Paine, ll. d. Aaron Dexter, m. d. 
John Lathrop, d. d. Hoq. John Davis, ll.i>. 

John Warren, m. d. Hon. Thomas Dawes. 

Caleb Gannett, Esq. Henry Ware, d. d. 

James Freeman, D.D. Charles Bulfinch, Esq. 

John Farrar, Recording Secretary. 

Hon. JosiAH QuiNCT, Corresponding Secretary. 

Hon. Dudley A. Tyng, Esq. Treasurer. 

John C. Warren, m. d. Vice Treasurer. 

John Lathrop, d. d. Librarian. 

John Gorham, m. d. Cabinet Keeper. 



James Freeman, d. d. 
John T. Kirkland, ll. d. 
Nathaniel Bowoitch, 
John Farrar, 
LoAMMi Baldwin, Esq. 
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Committee for publications. 



Communications received during" the loaf year* 

A memoir on the height of the White Hilk. 

By Aldem Patridge, Captain of Engineers. 

Observations of the comet of 1811, of the solar eclipse of 
the same year, and other observations, with a determination of 
the latitude and longitude of Deeriield, Mass. and the variadon 
of the Magnetic Needle in that place. 

Bt Elihu Hott, Esq. 

An account of several shocks of an earthquake in the soudi 
western part of the United States,* together with meteondog^c- 
al observations for 1810 and 1811, taken near Natchez. 

By his Excellency Winthrop Sarornt. 
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An account of some remarkable effects of electricity upon 
the human frame, with a successful application of galvanism, to 
restore impaired sensibility. By Rev. Timothy Alden* 

A description of a newly invented instrument, called ai^ 
^'Angiet," with its various applications* 

By the Inventor, Benjamik Dearborn* 

A memoir on the English language, as spoken and written 
in the United States, with a vocabulary of American words. 

fir John Pickering, Esq* 
The following articles, viz* 
Observations of the comet of 1811* 
Observations of the solar eclipse of Sept. IT, 18tl. 
An abstract of meteorological observations, taken at Cam* 
bridge, from 1790 to 1819, inclusive* 

An abstract of meteorological observations, taken at Ando- 
ver, Mass. from 1798 to 1809. 

Memoir on the latitude of Harvard Hall, Cambridge, 

Bt John Farrar* 
donations* 
For the Cabinet of curioeitiesy &c* 
The skin of an unknown animal. 

Bt James Bacchus, Esq. 
A specimen of the ashes, which fell upon the deck of a ship 
at Barbadoes, May 1st, 1812, and which was supposed to have 
proceeded from an eruption at St. Vincents. 

By John Farrar. 
An ear of wheat, and one of rye, raised in Cushing, county 
of Lincoln, District of Maine, from seed imported from Per- 
sia* By Edward Killeran, Esq* 

Other seeds of various kinds* 

By an Anonymous Friend* 

For the Library* 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
from July 1806, to December 1811, inclusive, five and a half 
volumes* By the said Academy* 

Sermons on various occasions, 1 vol* 8vo* 

By the author, Joseph Lathrop, d* d. 



Obseiradous im hydrophdbUs 1 v^L 9vo, 

By the author, James ThAcheb, m. p. 

A compendious treatise on the use of the globes aad q£ 
maps* By the author, John Lathiu>? juii> ▲• u. 

A view of the mercurial practice in febrile diseases, 1 voL' 
8vo. By die author^ Johk Warrsk, m. d. 

Recherches sur les bois etk chaibon, par le Comt Rumford 
T.R.8. By the Author. . 

Sjrsteme d' oryctognosie. 
By the author, professor G. Fischer, of St. Pettrsburgh. 

Members elected during the last yean 

Resident Members, 

George G« Lee, Esq. Rev. Henry Channing. 

Maj. Joseph Tilden, Esq* Rufus Wyman, m. d* 

Jacob Bigelow, M. d« Bei^amin Lynd Oliver, u« D« 

Leonard Woods, d. d« John D. Treadwell, x. d« 

Peter O. Thacher. Esq* Rev* Horace Holley. 

Rev* Ichabod Nichols* Hon* Daniel A* White, Esq* 

Honorary Members* 

Prof* G. Fischer, Director of the Imperial Society of 
Katuralists of Moscow* 

Nicholas Fuss, Esq* Secretray of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences of St* Petersburgh* 

Mr* CfiARLSs Etter, Mineralogist, attached to the de« 
partment of public instruction St* Petersburgh* 

jMr* Schubert, Director of the Imperial Acade* 

«ny of Sciences of St. Petersburgh* 

Frederic Hall, Prof* of Math* and Nat* PhiL Middle* 
bury College, Vermont* 

Archibald Bruce, u* d* Ptof* of Mineralogy, New 
York. 

EBsifB2ER Adams, Prof* of Math* and Nat* PhiL Dart* 
tnonth College, New Hampshire* 

Hon* Damiel Chipman, Middlebnry, Vermont* 

Hon* Elijah Paike^ Witttamstowni Vermoni* 



Count RumfinP9 prbae meJUU 

Tn 1796) Count Rumford, with a geneixMity for which he it 
well known, and with a view to the advancement of a branch of 
science which owes much to his personal labors, as well as td 
his mtmificence, made a very liberal donation to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. The design of this donadon, 
and the manner in which the pr9oeed8 of it are to be applied^ 
are stated in a letter from the Count, addressed to the Hon* 
John Adams, President of the Academy, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy. 

«SlR, 

^Dssi&ousof contr9>ating efficaciously to the advancement 
ef a science, which has long employed my attention, and which 
appears to me to be of the highest importance to mankind; 
and wishing at the same time to leave a lasting testimony of 
my respect for the American Academy of Ana and Sciences, I 
take the liberty to request, that die academy would do me tfao 
honor to accept of five thousand dollars three per cent, stock in 
the funds of the United States of Nordi America, which stock 
I have actually purchased, and which I beg leave to transfer to 
the fellows of the Academy, to the end, that the interest of the 
same may be by them and by their successots received from 
time to time forever, and the amount of the same applied and 
given, once every second year, as a premium to die author of 
the moet important discovery, or useful improvement, ^Aadk 
shall be made, and published by printing, or in any way mado 
known to the public in any part of the continent of America, or 
in any of the American islands, during the preceding two years, 
on heat, or on light; the prefierence alwa3rs being g^ven to such 
dbcoveries, as shall, in the opinion of die Ajcademy, tend most tn 
promote die good of mankind* 

*^With regard to the formalides to be observed by the acad« 
emy in their decisions on the comparative merits of those dis- 
coveries, which, in the opinion of the Academy, may entitle their 
authors to be considered, as competitors for this biennial pre* 
mium, the Academy will be pleased to adopt such regulations, 
as they in their wisdom may judge to be proper and necessaiy. 
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But in regard to the form, ifi which this premium is conferred, 
I take the liberty to request, that it may always be given intwo 
medak, struck in the same dye, the <xie of gold and the other 
of silver, and of such dimensions, that both of them together 
may be just equal in intrinsic value to the amount of the inter-^ 
est of the aforesaid five thousand dollars stock during two yearsi 
that is to say, that they may together be of the value of three 
hundred dollars* 

'^The Academy will be pleased to order such device or in- 
scription to be engraved on the dye, which they shall cause to be 
prepared for striking these medals, as they may judge proper. 

^^If during any term of tw6 years, reckoning from the last 
^adjudication, or from the last period for the adjudicadon of 
Ais premium by the academy, no new discovery or improve- 
ment should be made in any part of America relauve to either 
of the subjects in question, heat, or light, which in the opinion 
of the academy shall be of sufficient importance to deserve this 
premium; in this case it is my desire, that the pre^iium may 
not be given, but that the value of it may be reserved, and, be- 
ing laid out in the.purchase of additional stock in the Ameri- 
can funds, may be employed to augment the capital of this pre- 
miuni; and that the interest of the sums, by which the csq>i- 
tal may from tkne to time be so augmented, may regulariy 
be g^ven in money, with the two medals, and, as an addition 
to the original premium, at each succeeding adjudication of it* 
And it is further my particular request, that those additions 
to the value of the premium, arising from its occasional non- 
adjudications, may be suffered to increase without limitauon* 

*^With the highest respect for the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and the most earnest wishes for their success 
ID their labours for the good of mankind, 

^^I have the honor to be with much esteem and regard, 

"Sir, 

^^our most obedient, 

"humble servant, 

"RUMFORD." 

^Ldndotiy July 12, iroe. 

"To the Hon. JOHN ADAMS, Esq.^l 
^^ President of the American Academy y 
of Arts and Sciences.''^ J 
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Several applications have been made to the Academy for 
ComitRumford's premium, grounded upon supposed improve^ 
ments in the construction of stoves, fire-places, and kibs for diy- 
ing, which have been referred to committees appointed to ex- 
amine them* But either through defect of priority, or a want of 
evidence of the decided importance and utility of the alleged 
invention or improvement, no claimant has yet been thought 
entitled to the benefit of the said donation, and no prize has 
yet been adjudged by the Academy. The fund has therefore 
been continually accumulating, and the value of the premium 
is increased more than one third, so that now, beside, two me- 
dals of the value of three hundred dollars, about one hundred 
dollars in money is offered to invite attention to one of the 
most interesting portions of philosophy, and one which on ev* 
ery other account promises the amplest reward tonhose who 
cultivate it. It is to be lamented, that in a countiy which has 
given so many proofs of inventive genius, this talent should 
have been exerted on so narrow a scale. We abound in in- 
genious contrivances for abridging labor and facilitating me- / 
chanical business; but bow few are there, who, in the spirit of a ' 
liberal, enlightened philosophy^ devote themselves to the increaa^ 
ing of the general stock of science, the basis of all the arts of 
social life! 



FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

CSekcted chiefly from the latest British publications. J 

[The titles of some new publications, which have been received and reprint- 
ed in our country, are not mentioned in what follows, but may be found 
in our list of works, published since the commencement of the present 
year.] 



EMoiR£8 de Fr^d^rique Sophie Wilhelmine de Prusse, 
Margrave de Bareith, Soeur de Fr6deric le Grand; Ecrits de 
sa main. En deux tomes. 8vo. Brunswick, Paris, et Lon- 
dr6s, chez Colboum, 1812. 

Memoirs of Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, Princess Royal 
of Prussia, Margravine of Bareith, sister to Frederic the Great* 
Written by herself. Translated from the original French. % 
volst 8vo» lU Is. boards. 
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A new edition of Wood's Adiena Oxooienaea is publish- 
ing in royal 4to. edited and augmented both in text and contin* 
ued to the year tHOO. By Philip Bliss^ Esq. Fellow of St^ 
John's college, Oxford. 

Memoirs of the late Rey* Theophilus Lindsey, ic« A. Bji 
Thomas Belsham, minister of the diurch in Essex street. 8vo» 

148. 

Memoirs of the kings of Spain, of the house of Bouxbon^ 
from the accession of Philip V, to the death of Charles III.—* 
1700 to 1788. Drawn from original and unpublished docu* 
ments. By Archdeacon Coxe, f. r. s. f. a. s. &c 3 vols, demi 
4to. 6L 6s. 3 vols, imperial 4to. 12l. 12s. 

The biographical dicdonaiy^ by Alexander Chalmers, f. s. A» 
ToL vii. 8vo. 128. boards. 

Life of the Marquis Wellington. By Francis L. Clarke* 
Wo. 19s. 6d. boards. ' 

Shipwrecks and disasters at sea; or, historical narratives of 
the most noted calamities and providential deliverances, whidi 
iiave resulted from maridme enterprize; with a sketch of va- 
rious expedients for preserving the lives of marinen. With 
two maps. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 168. 

Notices respecting Jamaica, in 1808, 1800, and 1810. By 
Gilbert Mathison, Esq. 5s. 

An account of the gold coast of Africa; with a brief histo- 
ry of the African Company. By Hon. Henry Meredith, Esq. 
•member of the council and governor of Winnebah Fort. With 
a map. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Geographical and historical dictionary of America and the 
West Indies. Vol. ii. 4to. By S. Thompson. 11. lis. 6dt 

Letters on the Nicobar Islands, their natural productions, 
and the manner, &c. of their natives. Addressed by the Rev. 
J. C. Haensel, to the Rev. C. S. Latrobe 3s. 

The fifteenth edition of Brookes' Gazateer, with consider- 
able additions and improvements. 

Tracts on mathematical and philosophical subjects, com- 
prising among other important articles, the theory of bridges, 
with several plans of recent improvement. Also the result of 
numerous experiments on the force of gunpowder, with appfi* 
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» 

eadons to the modern practice of artillery. By Chailes Hat* 
ton, LL* D. F* R. 8. late professor of mathematics in the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. 3 vok* 8vo. 2L Ss* 

Oudines of a course of natural philosophy. Part 1. fif 
John Playfair, f. h. a. London and Edinburgh, professor of 
natural philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. 1» 

Count RumfDrd's seventeenth and eighteenth essays. The 
first on the source of the light, which is manifested in die com- 
bustion of inflammable bodies. The other on the excellent « 
qualities of coffee, and the art of making it in the highest per* 
fection. 4s. 

A portraiture of the Roman Catholic religion. By J; 
Nightingale. 

Ecclesiastical researches; or Philo and Josephus proved to 
be the historians and apologists of Christ, of his followers, and 
of the gospel. By John Jones. Svo. 12s. 

Rise of the reformation; containing the grounds of protes- 
tantism. By J* Robertson, d. d. Svo. 

Here followeth the coppie of the reasoning which was be« 
twixt the Abbote of Crosraguell and John Knox, in Maybvill^ 
concerning the masse, in the year of God, a thousand five hun- 
dred and three score and two yeires. Imprinted at Edinburg 
by Robert Lekpruik, and are to be sold at his hous in the Nedi- 
erbow. Cum privilegio, 1563. Reprinted 1812, black letter^ 
from types cast on purpose, at private expense. Small 4to. i2s. 

An address to the protestants of Great Britain and Irelaiid* 
By Charles Buder, Esq. 6d. 

Chandler's history of persecution, a new edition by C. At* 
more. 10s. 6d. 

A modem, correct, and close translation of the New Tes- 
tament. By the author of the Christian Code, &c. 4to. ll. ts. 

^schyli Septem contra Thebas. Ad fidem manuscripto- 
rum emendavit, notas et glossarium adjecit Carolus Jacobua 
Bloomfield, a. m. Coll. SS. Trin. apud Cantab, nuper Socius* 
8vo. Ts. 

The classical journal No. xii. for December 1812. 

Oriental memoirs, selected from a scries of familiar letters, 

VoL IV. No. 1. 30 
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written during seventeen years residence in India* By James 
Forbes, t. R* s. &c. 4 vols, royal 4to. 16L 16s* boards. 

Omniana; or Horse Otiosiores. By Robert Southey, Esq. 
2 vol. 12s. 

World before the flood, a poem, by James Montgomeiy. 
8vo. 

Remorse, a tragedy in five acts* By J. T. Coleridge, E8<|* 

A series of popular essays, illustrative of principles essen* 
tially connected with the improvement of the understanding, 
the imagination, and the heart. By Elizabeth Hamilton, au- 
thor of letters on the elementary principles of education, &c* 
9 vols. 8vo. 

The letters of Junius. Together with those written by him 
under various other signatures; (now first collected') To 
which are added his confidential ^correspondence with Mr* 
Wilkes, and his privi^te letters to his prmter, Mr. U. S. Wood- 
falL With a preliminary essay and notes, biographical and 
explanatory. Illustrated with numerous Fac Similes of entire 
letters of Junius, and of the hand writing of Burke, Wilkes, 
Home Tooke, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Essay on the practice of British government. By J. Lee- 
kie* 8vo. 5s* 

Speeches of the Rt* Hon. Henxy Grattan, with prefatory 
observations. Vol. i. 12s* boards* 

Cobbett's parliamentary history of England, vol* siL royal 
4to* IL lis* boards* 

History of James Mitchell, a boy bom blind and deaf* By 
James Wardrop, f. r* s. Ed. 

Dr. Rees' New Cyclopedia.— -The editor and proprietors 
have lately announced that this valuable work will be completed 
in three years, forming 36 volumes, 24 of which iM'e already 
published. 

Walter Scott. — ^The following statement is printed by de- 
sire of the publishers, of the comparative sale of Rokeby, and 
the Lady of the Lake. Sold of the Lady of the Lake, in 
nearly four months, (June 2, to Sept. 22, 1810} 



2,000 Quartos at 2L 28. 4,900 

J6/XX) Octaaroa, las. . 8,600 



8»000 £ r,8oo 

Sold of Rokeby in three months, (Jan* 14, to April 14, 
1913}) 3,000 Quartos at 2U 2s. (less 126. 

remaining) 6,048 

5,000 octavos> 14s. 3,500 ^^ 

8,000 £. 9,548 ■ 

This demand is unexampled, and evinces the increasing 
popularity of this favorite poet* 

Professor Stewart has in the press a second volume in 4to* 
of Elements of the philosophy of the human mind. 

Dr. E. D* Clarke has the third volume of his travels in 
great forwardness. It wilF form the 2d Section of the Travels 
in Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land; compltting the 2d part 
of the whole work, according to the plan originally proposed by 
the author. 

The memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, are preparing for 
publication by James Northcote, Esq. R» A. They are ex- 
pected to contain a number of original anecdotes of Dr. John- 
son, Dr. Goldsmith, and other distinguished characters, with 
whom he had intercourse and connexion. 

Matthew Montagu Esq. will shortly publish two more 
vols, of the letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, with some of 
the letters of her correspondents. 

Professor Dunbar, of Edinburg, is engaged on an appendix 
to Potter's Antiquities of Greece. It will contain a concise 
history of the Grecian States, and a short account of the litera« 
ture of Greece. 

The correspondence between the Right Honorable Charles 
James Fox, and the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, chiefly on subjects 
of Greek criticism, is printing in octavo. 

Dr. Valpy has in die press an edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, with GriesbacVs text, And with notes selected from Har- 
dy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, Rosenmueller, &c. and with 
references to Viger and Bos. 
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A new periodical work, entitled the Author's Review, and 
Literary Protector. The first nomber was {lublislied in January* 
The design of this work is principally to receive communica- 
tions from authors, who may think they have been unjusdy 
treated by any work of criticism. 

A new review or monthly analysis of general literature is 
announced from the classical press of Mr. Valpy. The plan is 
to analyze every publication, by giving a view of the contents, 
the preface when it explains the subject, and extracts of prom- 
inent and striking pans of the book, thus enabling the reader 
to' exercise a judgment, unprejudiced by the sentiments of the 
reviewer: also to print a supplementary number at the end of 
the year, containing an index of subjects, with reference to the 
authors, who have treated on them; thus perpetuating a full 
ai^d correct list of all writers and of the subjects of their pub- 
^cations in the Monthly Magazine* The first number of the 
above has been published. 

f We have been favoured^ by the poUtenesi of Major RffitBLL^ with a file of 
the STAATS-tmd Gelbbrtb Zbitovc des HamburgiBcben unparthey- 
aschen correspondeitten-^Tfae paKtical and literary journal of the 
' Hamburg impartial corveifiondeiit*) fironi AprU 33* to May 11. It is 
• pHacipslly iUed ^th diitaila of the operatiooa of the war. The follow* 
lug articles hpwever^ we have tranalatrd for our depiitmant of intelli^ 
Senoe.] 

j£ram£tf/^9'itiby.4»---N'fiw QjERMANT, a work containing 
principally free information concerning the subjection and de- 
liverance of Germany. The first volume, whose interesting 
contents we have not roodi to detail, is for sale at brothers 
Gaedicke, Berlin* The work contains particular, correct, and 
independent information concerning such ancient and recent 
events as prove the oppression of Germany; and of which 
hitherto we have not dared to speak, mucK less to write; and 
also all the measures and remarkable events, with their Illustra- 
tions, in reference to our deliverance from this oppression. 

May B* Mru Prof. Harding, of G^ingen, has discovered 
anew comet in Poniatowsky's bull. April 13, ISfi* he found 
it in 272° 29', right ascension, and about 7^ north declination. 
April 4, 14/i. 24' 47", he observed iu position ip 272° ll' 17^ 
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right aBcenaim, and f^^Mf north dedination. Thd Ught of 
die oomet U fiunt, and it has no visible tail. 

April 94^ The foUowiag is a letter from his ExceUencj 
Count Wittgenstein, late Russian commander in chief^ to the 
celebrated Kotzebue* 

*^The example of the French Journals has long since shown 
that even falsehood and misrepresentation, if dispUyed by a 
skilful hand, have the greatest influence on public opinion. 
How powerful then must be the force of truth, when represent* 
•d to the people, in its fair light, though unomamented, by a 
ttian of talents. As you hstv« been recommended to me, with 
all those qualifications which enable you to assist the great and 
just cause, as I have long been convinced of your attachment 
to this cause atnd your love of cotintry, and as I know^Aat at 
this conjuncture, the enemy is to be met with the 'pen as well 
as the sword, I propose to you to publish a Russian-Germaur 
InteQigdncer, at Berlin, daring the war, and to inform the Pnis« 
sian counsellors of this my widi, with the request that tHey would 
assist in its gratification. I would have this journal distinguish* 
ed from^the French gazettes, by its adherence' to truth and its 
freedom from gasconade. I will make arrangements to com* 
municate to you from Head-Quarters, for the Russian-Ger* 
man*IntelHgeiicer, every importttit account. - Forthe test you 
will employ yourself in detecting the misrepresentations and 
falsehoods, which the enemy so promptly, and often so dexter* 
ously circulate, and in arresting the poison, by which he works 
as much mischief as by his arms. 

From my Head-Quarters at Berlin. 

COUNT WITTGENSTEIN. 

The Correspondenten is full of lists of contributions of 
money, and all kinds of supplies for the Hanseatic legion. The 
following is a specimen* 

^JUay 4. Published for the benefit of the Hanseatic legion 
two Easters sermons, of the 1 8th and 20th April, and a Thanks- 
giving, pronounced 21st of March 1813, by J. P. h* Wesael* 
xnann— to be sold at the usual places for eight shillings, but 
the price is left to the generosity of the purchaser at the au* 
thor's:«-iWho earnestly and confidently requests his friends, whom 
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lie also honors and loves as the friends of the conmnm great 
and good cause of the coundy, to lend him their aid^ that his 
well-meaht tribute to the freedom and glory of Gemiany and 
Hamburg, may not be niggardly. 



LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

FIIOM JANUARY TO JULY, 1813. . 

K« B. All notices of works published, or proposed to be pab1bhed» whicH 
may be forwarded to the publishers of this VFOrk, free of expeme,. shall 

be inserted in this list* 

'* 

jr£W WORKS. 

Journal^ of the Senate of the United States of America, second sessiooy 
twelfth Coogress. 1 voL 8vo. Washington City, C> Weighlman* 

A view of the Mecurial Practice in Febrile Diseases. By John War- 
ren, M. D. &c. 1 voL 8vo. Boston, T. B. Wait, & Co. 

Medical papers communicated to the Massachusetts Medical Society; 
fablisbed by tfasisociety. VoL ii^ part Sd. Boflton,T B Wait & Co. 

Third annual exhibition of the Columbian Society of Artists, and the 
Pennsylvania Academy, 1813. Philadelphia, T. & G. Palmer. 

Sketches of thie Naval History of the United States, from the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary War to the present time. By Thomas Claxk. 
Fhiladelphia, M. Carey, 13mo. 1 vol. 

An oraliOiitddivered before the Washington Benevolent Sodety of 
Massachusetts, on the 30th day of April, 1813s being the Anniversary of the 
first inaug^ation of President Washington. By josiah Quincy* 

An Address before tlie Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society, at their 
amiual meeting. May 28, 1813. By Alexander H. Everett. 

An Oration delivered fourth of July, 1813, at the request of tlie Select- 
men of Boston. By Edward St« Loe Livermore, Esq. 

A sketch of our political condition, addressed to the citizens of the 
United States, witliout distinction of party* By a citizen of New York. 

A digest of the Laws relating to the offices and duties of Sheriff Coron- 
er, and Constable. By Joseph Backus, Coynsellor at Law. 

Memoirs of the life of George Frederic Cooke, Esq. late of the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. By William Dunlap, 2 vols. 18ma New Yoric, 
p. Langworth. 

Two Sermons on intemperance, delivered on the day of the annual 
fast, April '8th,- 1813. By Joshua Bates, A. M. pastor of the first church in 
Dedham. 

A Discourse delivered at Dorchester, March 5, 1813, at the funeral of 
Ebenezer Wales, Esq. by Rev. T. M. Harris. 
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A diaeoufse delivered at X>orche8ter» at the fimend of Moaet Efeittt^ 
Esq. By Rev. T M. Harris. 

A Sermon preached before his ExceUency Caleb Strong, Esq. Gorenior; 
His Hon* WUliam Phillips, Esq* Lieut. Governor; the Hon. Council; and 
the two Houses, composing the Legfislature of the Commonwealth of Massa^ 
chusetts; May 26» 181S: being the Amuversary Election. By William A1- 
leo, A. Ba. 

A sermon preached on the day of the General Election, at Hartford, in 
the sUte of Connecticut, May 13, 1813. By Chaoncey Lee» pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Colebrook. 

Memoir towards a character of Rev. John Eliot, D. D. prepared for 
the Massachusetts Historicai Society, and published in their cdilectiona. 

A sermon preached Sept. 16, 1813, at the ordination of llev. Ralph Sai>- 
ger, to the pastoral care of the church and society in Dover. By Zedekiah 
Sanger D. D. Providence. H. Manm 

The Christian Ministry, the wbdom, benevolence, and purpose of its ap- 
pointment; the qualifications, duties, and privileges of a Christian minister^ 
also the duties of the people considered, in two sermons, delivered before 
the church and society in Dover, SepU 37, 181% the Sd sabbath after tho 
author's ordination. By Ralph Sanger, A. M. pastor of the church in said 
place. Providence, H. Mann. 

Sacred Geography, or a Gazetteer of the Bible; contunlng a geographi- 
eal description of all countries, kingdoms, nations, and tribes of men, with 
all the villages, towns, cities, provinces, hills, mountuns, rivers, lakes, seas, 
and islands, mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, or Apocrypha; including 
an account of the religion, government, population, fulfilment of prophecies, 
and present condition of the most important places. To which is prefixed, a 
map of the principal countries mentioned in the scripture. By Elijah Parish, 
D.D. Boston, S T. Armstiongw 

Hymns for family worship; with prayers for every day m the week, se* 
lected from various authors* By John Codman, A. M. Boston, S. T. Arm- 
strong, 63i cts. 

Inquiries, occasioned by the address of the General Association of 
Kew. Hampshire, on the doctrine of the Trinity. Stitched, 6i cents. 

A Sermon delivered Nov. 3, 1819, at the ftmeral of Madam Phebe Phil- 
lips, relict of his Honor Samuel Phillips of Andover, by the Rev. Eliphalet 
Pearson, LL. D. Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

A discourse delivered on the day of national humiliation and prayer, 
August 20, 1813, by John Cleaveland, A. M. pastor of the North Church in 
Wrentham. Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

An Apology for the friends of peace, in two discourses delivexed Aug. 
1812. . By John Smith, pastor of the church in Salem, (N. H.) 

God's visitation of sinful nations; two sermons delivered in Colrain, on 
the public fast, July 33, and aflerwards in Shelbume, Aug. 30, 1813. By 
Samuel Taggart, A. M« pastor of the Presbyterian church m Colrain* 

A sermon preached Nov. 2^ 1813, the day of public Thanks^ving in 
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Mmachmettt* By Daaid Dana, A* M. pMrtor of the Pftsbyteriaa church 

in Newbttiyport* 

The grand en of nun to nations from foreign infloencej a diseoone de- 
livered before the Congregational society in Berkley^ Koy.26b 1813. By 
Thomas Andros, A. M • 

The Holy Scriptures the only instruction to the Christian preachec 
Concio ad Clerunu A sermon delivered in the chapel of Tale CoUege, and 
addressed to the Her. Clergy, on Commencement evening, Sept. 9, 1813. 
By Jonathan Miller, A* M. Pastor of the church in BurUngtoo, (Conn.) 
New Haven, Howe & Deforest. ^ 

The Journal of the stated preacher te the Hospital and AUnshooae, in the 
city of New York, for the year of our Lord 1811. New Totks Wlutmg & 
Watson. 

A sermon occasioned by Uie death of William Mcintosh, who died Jan. 
3, 1813t in the 91st year of his age. By Stephen Palmer, A. M. psstor of 
the first church in Needham. 

The Spiritual Magazine, or Gospel Treasury; No* LvoL 1. Jan. 1813* ppb 
40, to be issued quarterly. 

A treatise on atonementi in which the finite nature of sin is arguedj its 
cause and consequences as suchi the necessity and nature of atonemeBt^ 
and its glorious consequences, in the final reconciliation of all men to hoU« 
ness and happiness. By Hosea Ballou, pastor of the Universalist chnrch 
and society in Portsmouth, N. H. ^'Author iji Notes and UUtstrstioiis oa 
the Parables, Candid Review, &e.** 13mo. hounds— 1 ddlar. Portamoiitll» 
Charles Pierce. 

Miscellaneous writings of Ruby Foster; with letters to her friends and 
extracts from her diary. Boston, S. T. Armstrong, 35 cts. 

A series of lectures, delivered in Park street church, Boston, on Sabhath 
evenings. By Edward D. Griffin, d* d. pastor of Park street church. Boa* 
ton, Nathaniel Willis. 

Report of the American Board of Commissioners for fi^rdgn misaionat 
compiled fh>m documents laid before the Board, at the third annual meetings 
which was held at Hartford, Sept. 16, 1812; to which is added an address to 
the Christian public on the subject of Foreign missionSi PuHiahed by & 
rection of the Board. Boston, S. T. Armstrong. 

A centuxy sermon delivered at Weston. By Samuel Kendal, d«]K 
Cambridge, Hilliard & Metcal£ 

A half century discourse, addressed to the people of BiUerica, Feb. 21, 
1813. By their Rer. pastor, Henry Cumings, d. d. Cambridge, Hilliard fe 
Metcalf. 

A discourse delivered at Lexington, March 31, 1813^ the day which 
completed a centuiy from the incorporation of the town. By Avery Wil* 
liams, fifth pastor of the church in Lexington. 

A sermon preaehed on the day of the general election at Hartford, in tfao 
aUte of Connecticut, May 13th, 1813* By Chaoncey Lee, pastor of the ooiw 
gregational church in Cokbrookp 
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A diiooane delivered befiire the society for foreign nuMloas* By Abiel 
Holmesy d* d^ Cambridge, Hilliard & Metcal^ 

Two sermons preached at Sandwich. The first Feb. I69 1813» on a day 
•f fiuiting appointed by the first church in that town. The second Feb. 17f 
1813t at the installation of the Rer. Jonathan Burr, a. m. pastor of the first 
church in Sandwich* to the care of the Calvinistic congregational society 
lately associated with that church. By Oliver Cobb, ▲. m. pastor of the first, 
church in Rochester. Also the charge by the Rev. Mr. Everett of Ware- 
ham, and the right hand of fellowship, by the Rev. Mr. Lincohi of Fslmouth. 
Boston, Lincoln & Edmands. 

Advice and exhortation to the people of the second presbyterian congre- 
gation in Philadelphia* on resigning the pastoral charge of that congregation. 
By Ashbel Green* d. d. 

The Christian Disciple; No. t. VoL 1. For May 1813. To be continued 
monthly. Boston, Cummings & Hilliard. 

The character of Rev. John Eliot, o. d. pastor of the new north church, 
Boston, and corresponding secretary of the Mass. Hist. Soc. who died Feb. 
14, 1813. Amavi vivum, nee minus amor mortuum. Boston, Watson & 
Bangs. 

The charters, and the public and general laws, of the late colony and 
province of Massachusetts Bay: together with the acts, and clauses of acts« 
and other documents, tending to explain the jurisprudence of the state. 1 
voL royal 8vo. Boston, T. B. Wait & Co. 500 copies are printed for the 
Commonwealth, in conformity to an order of the house of representatives^ 
Other copies are disposeable to subscribers at the rate of g5 a copy, if the 
number of pages be 800, and a deduction or addition, at the rate of 63} cts. 
for every 200 pages, more or less. 

An introduction to ancient and modem geography* on the plan of Gold- 
smith and Guy, comprising rules for projecting maps* With an atlas. By 
J. A. Cummings. Boston, Cummings & Hilliard. 

The gentleman's pocket register* and Free Mason's annual anthology. By 
John Lathrop jun. m. m.a. m. 

A new critical pronouncing dictionary of the English language; contain- 
ing all the words in general use, with their significations accurately explain- 
ed, and the sound of each syllable clearly expressed* &c Sm:. By an Ameri* 
can Gentleman. Royal 8vo. 

Facts and documents relating to the state of the controversy between A- 
merica and Great Britain, and the dispositions of the two cabinets to make 
peace. Boston* True & Rowe. 

An accurate and interesting account of the hardships and sufferings of 
that band of heroes, who traversed the wilderness in the campaign against 
.Qiiebec* in 1775. By John Joseph. Lancaster, William Geer. 

Memoirs of the life and writings of John Calvin, &c. together with a 
sketch of the lives of the most distinguished reformers* contemporaries of 
that celebrated dime. By Rev. Elijah Watennw, of Bridgeport, Conncc 
Hartford, Hale & Hosmer* 
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Evangelieal bUtofry; or a narrative of the life, ddctrines, and miracles of 
Jesus Christy our blessed Lord and Saviour; and of his holy apostles: con- 
taining^ the four gospels and the acts; with a general introduction and prefa- 
tory remarks to each book; and notes, didactic, explanatory, and criticaL 
Designed chiefly for those who have not ability to purchase, or leisure to pe- 
ruse the larger works of voluminous commentators. By Aldeo Bradford. 
Bound, gl, common paper— g^i^^* ^^ paper. 

The institutes of Justinian. With notes. By Thomas Cooper, Esq. pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Carlisle College, Pennsylvania. 8vo. bound, j^6, 

A digested index to the reported decisions of the several courts of law in 
the United States. By John Anthon, Esq. 8vo. calf, JS6. 

Reporta of cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. By 
Horace Binney. Volume fourth. Svo* calf, %^ 

A treatise on a malignant epidemic* commonly called spotted fever, && 
&e. By Elisha North. Boards, j$l. Boston, Bradford & Read. 

Sarah, or the exemplary wife. By Susannah Rowson. Boston, Charles 
Williams* 18mo. 

The life of the late Gen. William Eaton, several years an officer in the 
United States* army, consul at the regency of Tunis on ihe coast of Barbary, 
and commander of tlie Christian and other forces, that marched from Egypt 
through the desert of Barca, in 1805, and conquered the city of Dense, which 
led to the treaty of peace between the United States and the regency of Trip- 
oli* Principally collected from his correspondence and other manuscriptst 
Brookfield, E. Merriam & Co. 

An address delivered before the Washington B;;nevolent Society at Can- 
bridge, 5 July, 1813. l^y Abiel Holmes, d. d. Cambridge, HiUiard & 
Metcalf. 

New Editions* 

An essay on the organic diseases and lesions of the heart and great ves- 
sels. From the clinical lectures of J. N. Corvisart* first physician to«their im- 
perial majestiess officer of the legion of honour; honorary professor of the 
school of medicine of Paris, and of the Imperial College of France; physi- 
cian in chief of the hospital of La Charite, &c. &c. Published under his in- 
spection, by C. £. Uore.iu, doctor in medicine, surgeon of the infirmary, and 
house of the emperor and king. Hdn^et lateri iethaiis antttdo. Virg. iEneid. 
Translated from tl)e French, with notes, by Jacob Gates, m. m s. 8. One voL 
8Vo, in extra boards, g2,25— 'bound, £2, 50. Bradford & Read. 

The mourner comforted; a selection of extracts consolatory on the loss of 
friends, from the writings of tlie most eminent divines, and others; including 
Dr. Johnson's celebrated sermon for the funeral of his wife. By James A- 
bercromlue, s. d. 

The history of New Hampshire; comprehending the e^'ents of one com- 
plete century and seventy five years fi-om ihe discovery of the river Piscata- 
qua to the year 1790: containing also a geographical description of the sUte, 
with sketches of its natural history, productions, improvements, and present 
sUte of society and manners, laws and government.- By Jeremiah Belknap, 
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9. D. member of the Ameriam Philoeophicid Society lield at PhiladelphUtfor 
promoting usefiil knowledget and of the Academy of Arts and Sciences ia 
Massachttsetta. The second edition^ with large additions and improvement^ 
published from the author's last manuscript; illustrated by a map. In three 
Tolumes, 8?o. Boston, Bradford & Read* 

Christian morals. By Hannah More* New Tork« Eastbum, Kirk, & 
Co* Boston, Bradford & Read. 

Dickinson's yiew of Massachusetts proper. Containing extent, situation, 
boundaries, mountains, rivers, islands, natural curiosities, government, sci» 
ence, literature, and the arts, religion, military force, manufactories, com- 
merce, te. &c. Boston^ Bradford & Read, 

Travels in various countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, commencing 
July 1st, 1801. By Edward Daniel Ciaike, |.l* d. Part 2d, Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land* Section 1st. New York, Wliiting & WaUon. 

'*The Book!" or the proceedings and correspondence upon the subject 
of the inquiry into the conduct of her Royal Highness, the Princess of 
Wales, under a commission ^>poinied by the king in the yejtr 1806. Faith- 
fiilly copied from authentic documents: to yrhich is prefixed a narrative of 
the recent events that have led to the piiblication of the original documents, 
with a statement of facts relative tq the child now under the protection of 
her Royal Highness, the Princess* Nev York, Eastbum, Kii^ & Co* Bos* 
ton, Bradford & Read. 

Narrative poems on the female chitracter in the various relations of life. 
By Mary Russell Mitford^ author of Christiana; and a volume of miscelU- 
neous poems. 3 vols, in one. New York, Eastbum, Kirk, & Co* Boston, 
Bradford & Read. 

An essay on Cynanche Tracheahs, or Croup. By John Cheyne, m. d. 
Fellow of the Royal College of surgeons of Edinburgh. 

Also, an essay on the bowel complaints of children, more immediately 
connected with the biliary secretion, and particularly on atsophia ablactato- 
rum, or weaning brash* By John Cheyne, m, b« Philadelphia, A, Finley* 
Boston, Bradford h Read* 

Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary, in the years 180$ and 
1807. By F. A. De Chateaubriand* Translated from the French by ShoberL 
Philadelphia, Moses Thomas. 8vo. 

Political economy* By Charles Ganilb, advocate. Translated from the 
French by D. Bsileaiu New Vork, P. Amesier. 4 vols* 8vo* 

Rokeby, a poem, by Walter Scott, E^ Boston, Bradfi>rd& Read- 18roo* 

Catalogue of the New York Library Society. 8vo* 

The Loyalist, a historical novel* By the author of Letters to a Young 
Man, Tale of the Times, he^ 2 vols. ISmo. Boaton, Bradford & Read* 

Magdalen, or the penitent of Godstow. By Elizabeth Helme. Boston, 
West & Blake* 12mo« 

if oraoe in London* B/the author of rejected addresses, &c. BostoDy 
Cummings h HilliArdf 18mo, 
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HighUndcrf , md other poems. Bjr Mn. Grant, of Laggtn. Pliiladelphi% 
M.Carey. ISmo. 

. Erenifficfs at Home, or the Jutenile Budget opened: consistii^ of a Twie- 
ty of miscellanenua peices, f>r the inatructton and ammement of young per« 
Bons. By Mrs. Bjirbauldand Dr. Aikin. 9yo\»» Iftno* Ajston^ Cammrngsft 
HUUard. 

The young mim8tei*'8 companion, or a coUectton of valuable and fcarc^ 
treatises on the pastoral ofRce« Boston, S. T« Armstrong. 

Sketches of intellectual education, and hints on domestic economy, ad^ 
dressed to mothers: with an appendix, containing an essay on the instnietioa 
of the poor* 3 vols, in one. By Mrs. Grant* 13ma boards f^l. Baltic 
more, £• J. Coale. 

The emerald isle; a poem. By Charies Pliillips, Esq. barrister at lav* 
Embellished with a full length portrait of Brian, king of Ireland. ISnm. 
boards, BTi cents. 

' Tales. By the Rer* George Crabbe, ll. d* 2 vols. 13mo. boards, %\,T5* 

An academy for grown horsemen; containhig the completest tnstnictions 
fbr walking, trotting, cantering, galloping, stumbling, and tumbbng. By 
Geoffrey Gambado, Esq. riding master, ma ster of the horse, and grand E- 
querry to the do^ of Venice. Embellished with 13 caricatures, from de- 
signs by Bunbuty. 12mo. 75 cents. 

The influence of literature upon society. Translated from the French^ of 
Madame De Stael Holstein* To which b prefixed, a memoir of the writ- 
ings and life of the author. In two yolumes. From the seoond London eA- 
tion. 13mo. boards^ 23* 

The American new dispensatory. Containing general principles of phar- 
maceutic chemistry, chemical analysis of the articles of Matieria Medica; . 
pharmaceutic operations; Materia Medica, including several new and valua- 
ble articles, the productions of the United States; preparations and compo« 
sitiona. In one large octavo^ volume. By James Thacher. Boston, T* B* 
Wait, & Co. 

An a|^)eal to the nations of Europe against the continental system; pub- 
lished at Stodcholm by authority of Bemadotte, Maieb, 1813* By Madame 
De Stad Holstein. 

The twin sisters; or the advantages of religion. By Miss Sandham, au- 
thor of many approved works for young persons. First American edition. 
ISmo. boards, T5 cts* 

Essays on the superstition of the Highlanders of Scotland, to which ai« 
added, translations from the Gxlic, and letters connected with those former^ 
ly published. Two volumes in one* By Mrs. Grant of Laggan, author of let- 
ters from the mountains, &c* Boston, Bradford & Read* New Totk, East- 
han. Kirk, & Co. 

Interesting views of Christianity; beingatranslaCionef part ofa woifcof 
the celebrated M* Bonnet Entitled ^'Recbercbes PhikMO{iiiiqiies But Lea 
Prettves Du Christianismch'* Boston* Bradford h Read* 
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The wodU of the Ru Hon. Edmund fiurke» vok 5« 8vo. New York, Sast- 
burn, Kirk> & Co. 

The elements of natural and experimental phiknophy. By Tiberius Ca- 
rallo, r. a. fc First American edition, with additional notes selected from Yat- 
rious authors; by F. Z* Bronus. Philadelphia^ Thomas Dobson. 

Chiide Harold's pilgrimage, a romaunt: and other poems. By Lord By- 
ron. The first American edition. 12mo. boards, 75 ets» 

A true and com|>lete portraiture of fliethodisms or the history of the Wes« 
leyan methodists, &c. By Jonathan Crowther. 13mo. S1»S5* 

Mariani a noveL 3 vols. Idmo. boards %% 

The works of Cornelius Tacitus; with an essay on his life and geniosi 
notes, supplements, &c. By Arthur Murphy, Esq. The lirst American 
from the last London edition, with the author's last corrections. 6 toIs. 8tq. 
boards, 23,50 per Toluoie, to subscribers. Philadelphia, Edward Earle. 

The resources of Russia, in the event of a war with France; with a riiort 
description of the Cozacks. Second edition, corrected and improved; with 
jm appendix, containing a sketch of the campaign in Rusna. 13mo. boards, 
75 cts. Boston, Monroe & Francb. 

The post captain; or the wooden walls well manned; compiehendtng a 
view of the naval society snd manners. First American from the fifth Lon- 
don edition. 13mo. bound; g1. Brooklyn, Spooner 8t Sleight. 

Good men of modem da«e. A satirical tale. By Mrs. Green, author of 
«*ronaiice readers and romance writers;** *^foniiist| ''royal exile," &e. 3 
vols. Iteo. boards, gl,50» 

The monastery of St. Cdumb; or the atonement* A novel. B|y Regrina 
Maria Roche, author of '*the children of the Abbey,** "houses of Osma and 
Almeini,'* ''discarded son,** &c. 3 vols. ISmob boards, gS. 

The young mother; or Albimu A novet ISmo. 'boards, %\m 

Home; a novel. In two volumes. By Miss Cullen. 

Santo Sebastianoi or, the young protector. By the author of *the to* 
mance of the Pyrenees.'* 3 vols. ISmo. boards, 21,35. 

Discourses and dissertations on the scriptural doctrines of atonement and 
sacrificet and on the principal arguments advanced, and the mode of reason- 
ing employed, by the opponents of those doctrines, as held by the ekabl|shed 
church; with an appendix, containing some strictures on Belsham's account 
of the unitarian scheme, in his review of Mr. Wilberforce's treatise. By 
William Magee, n o. senior feUow of Trinity College, and professor of 
maffaematicB in the Umversity of Dublin. First American, from the third 
and last London edition, with additions. Svo. boards, 23. 

Chesterfield travestie; or school for modem manners- Embellished with 
six earioatnres, enfgraved from original drawings by Rowlandson. From the 
last London e^tion. 13mo. boards, 63) cts. 

Sngrarings of the arteriea; illustrating the second volume of the anatomy 
of the human bodyi and serving as an introduction to the surgery of the arte- 
ries. By Charies BeU, surgeon. First American fi^m the third London edi^ 
tion, eoRccted* Svo. boaids» 6 dols. 
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Elements of Chemical Philosophy. By Sir Humphrey Davy, L L« D. 
Sec. R. S. Prof. Chem. R. I. and B. A. KL R. I. F. R. S. £. M. R. L A. 
Member of the Royal Academy of Stockholm, of the Imperial Med* and 
Chir. Academy of St* Petersburg, of the American Philosophical Society, 
and Honorary Member of the Societies of Dublin, Manchester, the Physi- 
cal Society of Edinburgh, and the Medical Society of London. Part 1. vol 1. 
8vo. boards, 3 dolUrs 50 cents. 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of the late Rev. Geor|pe Whitfield, of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. Illustrated by a variety of interesting anecdotes. 
Originally compiled by the late Rev. John Gillies, D. D« minister of the 
C<^ege Church of Glasgow. First American from the London edition. 
Reiosed and corrected, with large additions and improvements, by Aaron 
Seymour, author of letters to young persons. 

The Scottish Adventuners, or the Way to R'sei an historical tale. By 
Hector Macniel, Esq. Two volumes in ones boards, 1 dollar. New York, 
Richard Scott. 

Reports of cases argued and determined in the Court of King's Bench, 
with tables of the names of the cases and principal matteiSi By Edward 
Hyde East, Esq. Volume thirteenth, sheep, 8vo. S dollars. Philadelphia, 
P. Byrne. 

Come and welcome to Jesus Christ; or, a plain and profitable discourse 
on John vi, 39. Shewing tlie cause, truth, and manner of the coming of a 
nnnet to Jesus Christ: with his happy reception and bkssed entertainment 
By John Banyan, author of the "Pilgrims Progress.** Ifimo. boada, 50 cents. 

Rokebyt a poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. A neat pocket volume. 
B9ards, coarse 1 dollar, fine, 1 dollar IS) c^nts. 

A Treatise on the Statute of Limitation. (31 Ja. c« L c 16) By Wil- 
liam Ballentine, Esq. of the Inner Temple. With references to American 
decisions. Svo. bound, 3 dollars 50 cents. New Tortc, C. Wiley. 

A Geographical and Historical view of the worldi exhibiting a complete 
delineation of the natural and artificial features of each countryt and a suc- 
einct narrative of the origin of the difierent nations, their political revolu- 
tions, and progress in arts, sciences, literature, commerce, &c. The whole 
comprising all that is important in the geography of the globe, and the his- 
tory of mankind. By John Bigland, author of 'betters on ancient and modem 
history," 8cc. In five large volumes, 8vo. 13 dollars 50 cents. Boston, 
Chartes WilUams. 

Rejected addresses, or the new Theatrum Poetarum. First American 
fi:om the second London edition. ISmo. boards, 63^ cents. 

Mr, Uorwitz issued proposals. May 13, 1813* for an edition of the He* 
brew Bible, without points, oif the text of Vander Hooght, and obtained a 
conriderable subscription in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and else* 
where. He was to have commenced the printmg the last spring, but dispos- 
ed of his subscription and interest in the work, to Mr. IXrfiaon of PhHadel- 
phia» vho has begun to print it* Mr. ppbson hu sent us specimens of the 
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work, with a letter, in which he ssya, *Hhe proof 8heet» are emnined by 
gentlemen of different tenets, learned in the Hebrew language, and finished 
by the revisal of the ReV. Dr. Wilson." 

It is printed on fine and fair paper. The type is new, and, as we un« 
derstand from Mr* Horwitz's prospectus, east for the purpose, at the foundary 
ofBlnny & Ronaldson. The conditions of the large subscription, 10 copies 
gratis, for a subscription for 40, are very reasonable. We hope Mr. Dobson 
will receive encouragement* and if the hible is faithfully executed* it will be 
highly honorable to our country. 

Works in the press or proposed to he ptMiAed. 

The publication of the Select Reviews, and spirit of Foreign Magazines, 
is continued under the title of the Analectic Magazine* Edited by Wash- 
ington Irving, Esq. of New York. Published Monthly«-5 dollars per annum. 

Forsyth on the cultivation of fruit trees; and M*Mahon on Gardening* 
The latter is esteemed by the best judges, who have i^ide use of it, to be 
the most complete and useful Treat'ise on Gardening, ever published; 

Anthony Ftnley, Pfailadelphias Eaatborn, Kirk & Co4 New York; and 
Bradford & Read, Boston, propose publishing by Jiubscription, an elegant 
hot-pressed edition of the. American Constitutions, with the Jatest amend- 
ments, embracing that of the Federal Government, and thoTie of the several 
States and Territories; together with the Declaration of Independence; em- 
bellished with an emblematieal vignette title page, and accurate likeness of 
the four Presidents* It shall be printed in a very superior style, on super- 
fine royal woven paper* Price to snbsoribers will be 5 dollars, in extra 
boards* A list of Patrons will be annexed* 

Joseph Delaplaine, Murray, Draper, and Furman & Co* propose to pub- 
lish by subscription, a splendid hot^pressed edition of the Holy Bible, in 
royal quarto; to be embellished with 300 plates, firom pictures and designs 
by the most eminent foreign and American artists. The whole of the en- 
gravings to be executed .under the superintendance of Murray, Draper, 
Fairman & Co* The price of each number will be 3 dollars 50 cents* Pub- 
lished in fifty numbers. 

Proposals by Matthew Carey, for publishing by subscription a general 
atlas, improved and enlarged; being a collection of maps of the world and 
quarters, the principal empires, kingdoms, &c« 

Bradford & Read, propose to publish by sobscription, an introduction to 
Phyucal and Systematical Botany* By James Edward Smith, M* D» F* R. S* 
&c. President of the Linnaean Society. First American from the second 
London edition. With such additional illustrations from native Plants, as 
may be necessary to facilitate iti application to the Botany of this countr)* 
With plates* 

^. £astbum. Kirk k, Co. New York, propose to publish by subscription, 
Qriesbach*s second critical edition of tl^e Greek Testament* To be edited 
by the Rev. Samuel F. Jarvis, A. M. New York. The price to sobscriberf 
7 dollars a volume, two volumes. 

In the press and will be published with all convenient speed by Thomas 
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Dobtotif Pfiiladelphift, a Gieek and fingiish LexteoQ for the Sactcd Scrip- 
tures, paKicukrly the New Testament In which, besides ori^ntl dbserva- 
tions> it contains all that is materially useful in the editions of ParUiurst^ 
Schleusner, Stockdus, Leigh, Pasor, Enring^ &c* And a grammatical reso- 
lution of all the words in the New Testament. A compendious and iamUiar 
grammar is prefixed, and an appendix confining an alphabetical list of (he 
words occurring in the Septuagint, which are not in the New Testament, it 
added. Designed for the use of ministers of the Gospel, and other Chris* 
tians, who may not have enjoyed the advantages of education, or whose clas* 
sic learning may have been partially forgotten; and for schooU where the 
principal Greek reading is con6ned to the Holy Scriptures. By WiUiam 
SUughton, D. D. 

Medical Ledures* 

[We regret that we received the following notice too late fbrinsettioB in 

its proper place.] 

Tbb winter ooaree of lectures in the Medieal Inttitniioa of 
Harvard UniTersity, will eommenee in Bosten, on the first 
Wednesday in November^ and eontinue during three months. 

Jinatomy and Surgery 9 by Dr. Warren and Dr. Warren job* 

Chemistry and Materia Medica^ by Dr. Dexter and Dr. Oor^ 
ham. 815. 

Theory and practice of Physic^ and Clinical Medicine^ hj Dr. 
Jackson, gid. 

Students will have the privilege of the Boylston library^ &c. 
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ERRATA £T ADDENDA. 
• In a note to the feriew of the ''resources of the Russians,^ it is aeddent- 
ally mentioned that Berthier is prince of Moskwa— instead of N^ 

p. 31;^ In the comparison of the Improved and Common Versions of the 
New Testament, the following (which was transcribed for the press, but ac- 
cidentally omitted) OQght to have been inserted after the last example on p. 
313. Ferte 18 

C. V. Rachel weeping for her children^ and Vfould not be comforted, be- 
cause they were not. 

L V. Rachel weeping for her children, and refusing to be comforted, be* 
cause they were not. 

The C. V« violates the rules 01 grammatiGal construction* 
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KEG TEMERBi NEC TIMIDB. 

v^ easy introduction to the knowledge of the Hebrew language, with* 
out the joints. By Jamea P, Wilson, D. D. Pastor of the f rat 
Jireabyterkm church in the city of /'At^£ff//kAja.-«Philadeipbia: 
Farrandt Hopkins, Zantzinger, 8c Co. Fry & Kammerer, prin* 
ters. 1812.— 8vo. pp. 376. 

J. BIS work} as our readers are many of them perhaps apprized, 
has been before the public for a year. We have not however till 
lately seen it. It is for the most part a clavis of portions of the 
Hebrew scriptures, with references to a Hebrew grammar, subjoin- 
ed to the work.— These portions are from the pentateuch, the 
psalmst and Isaiah, and occupy about half of the book. To these 
succeed sixteen chapters of the book of Job:— 4he original 
passages on one page, and the public version on the other, with the 
roots given in notes. Then follows the Hebrew grammar, which is 
*'that of Mr. John Parkhurst, with as few alterations as were con- 
ustent with the plan adopted,*' by Dr. Wilson. 

It will appear from this view of the contents, that the introduc* 
tion must be a book of some service to learners. It will in a 
good degree supply the place of Robertson's clavis pentateuchi, 
which is scarce and dear, as long as it is expedient to use that or 
other artijSdal aids. We doubt not the readiest way to obtain a 
Vol, IV. No. 3. 33 
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knowledge of the Hebrew— as well as of any other dead langingip-^ ^ 
is to make vigorous application, first to the grammar^ and then to 
• the lexicon. But as the learning of this language is unfortunate- 
ly deferred hj most to an age, at which it is not likely to be im- 
posed as a taskf and which is liable to more pressing and interest- 
ing calls on the time, innumerable expedients have been devised 
to relieve the impatience of acquiution. The most ingenious of 
these, which we recollect to have seen, was a certain horolog^um 
Hebraicum, which divided, if we remember, the Hebrew grammar 
into twelve portions, and provided for the learning of them, in tha 
twelve hours of one day. But who that has tried these expedi- 
ents, or who that has not, will not testify that there is no royal 
highway to Hebrew? 

This book is called an ^'introduction to the knowledge of He- 
brew,'* but let not the reader think that this is all. It is related 
of a countryman of our&— more favored in fortune than in mt-^ 
that he was persuaded to send a cargo of skates and warming-pans to 
the West Indies. The latter, though not wanted between the tropicsi 
in their capacity of warming-pans, were found to be excellent mo- 
lasses ladles, and were soon in great demand. For the skates 
there was leas pronuse of a market; till our sagacious adventurer^ 
observing the repute of his pans, refused to sell them^ except to 
those who would also buy a proportionate number of purs of 
skates;-*^ drawback^ to which, in conuderation of the excellence 
of the ladles, the planters cheerfully agreed. Thus has Dr. 
Wilson made up with his Hebrew, a quantity of common place 
orthodoxy; a pill, which we fear will hardly go down, though pr^ 
posed with the altemadve of {losing his introduction. We a»» 
sure our readers, that beudes a system of grammar, we have g^ven 
us in this introduction, quite a body of divinity. It leads us in fair 
transition, from the calvinistic (p. 101) to the masoretic pcuots (pb 
365) thia rule guards us against a solecism, and that againat a hereayy 
and we are initiated at once in radical letters and original rai. But 
though this is truly unworthy (to use afgentle epithet) we are not quite 
sure it is ridiculous. It were superfluous to bear our testimony to 
the honesty of Dr. Wilson's intention, but we know not whether k 
be more cruel or unmanly to obtrude upon the tyro, who la sup* 
posed to use this perforgiaQce, a catena of doctrioat cognneatarieai 
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Dr. Wilson wky% ivith implied applauaey that ^the ndmatera of tho 
preabyteriao churches in the United States, almost uniTeraall/t 
read and understand the Greek scriptures for themselres; they can * 
judge of the speculations of various classes of men on the New 
Testament, and decide without danger; they prefer their Greek 
concordances to all the commentaries of the learned." This 
is to the credit of the presbyterians, and we have the pleasure 
to assure Dr. Wilson that we trust, he might have said quite as 
much of the congregationalists and episcopalians. But if indeed 
the Doctor thinks it is right to go to the originals with an unbias* 
•ed mind, how does he reconcile it to consistencyand conscience to . 
disfigure every page almost of a mere grammatical work, with 
some small calvinistic criticism. The first page is furnished out with 
a proof of the trbity. Upon the word tmibx it is set forth as fol- 
lows: ^^thatthe noun, which is not unintentionally here joined with the 
ttngular musl. is nevertheless really plural appears Sec." The meanr* 
ing rests here upon the word ^umntentionally,' and' we are referred 
to rule 133, to be informed that the noun mas.plu. Dm^Mwheo 
meaning the true God Jehovahi the ever blessed trinity, is often 
joined mth verbs singular, to express the unity of essence and 
operation, as Gen. i. 1. tfr/iH m^. thb aleim cEmATsnl'* Dr. 
Wilson will do us the justice to believe we are not so quixotic as 
to expect to shake his opinion on the doctrine of the trinity; nay 
it would give us pleasure to see him defend that, or any thing else, 
on manly and magnanimous grounds. He would smile at our 
umplicity, were we to tell him that all analogy and usage forbid 
the deduction of the trinity from the word, and that if any plurality 
is expressed by it, it must be that of gods, not of persons, since the 
plural number expresses more than one of that, of which the sin* 
gular expresses one. This is well underatood by the initiated--* 
to those who are not, we beg leave to repeat from our firat volume 
page 355, the question of Dr. Geddes: ^^Whatl doth a term 
which is equally applied to Belzebub, the god of Ekron, to Cha- 
mosh, the god of Moab, to Moloch, the god of the Ammonites, 
to the gods of Hamath, Arphad, Sepharvaim, Ena, and Ava, de* 
note the ever blessed trinity? Yet to all these obscene deities the 
term lambM is applied by the Hebrew writera***— and they must 
all of them bf course be trinities. How much better is it to i^^e 

* Dr. Geddes* Criticsl Rein.p. r. 
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with Jeromey that the word is both singular and pluM^ly denoting* 
both one God^ or more* than to fellow the fancy of a dreamer* of the 
'XII. century, because he happens to furnish us with an argument 
for a dogma. Is Calvin's authority nothing, who thus comments on 
the word? <<i)r««:r— the orig^l is Dm^M, a noun of the plural num- 
ber. From this it has been inferred, that the three fierwfu are 
tioced; but as this seems to me an incompetent proof of so great a 
thing, I will not inust up5n the word. I would rather warn the read* 
er to avoid such violent gloBtet. For while they think they gain hero 
an argument for the divinity of the Son and Spirit, against the 
Arians, they wvotve themselves in the errors of SabelUus^ For 
Moses immediately after adds, Elohim spake, and the Spirit* of 
Elohim moved on the waters. So that if the three persons are 
meant to be denoted, they are confounded: And it will follow, 
that the Son was begotten by himself, and that the Spirit is not of 
the Father, but of himself. These absurdities prevent me from 
wresting that to the Persons, which Moses applied more umply to 
God himself." [Calvin in loco ] 

In remarking also upon ^'Let us make map," the Doctor as* 
aures us it is an expression of consultation; thereby taking upon 
himself the responsibility of finding an answer to Isaiah's quea^ 

* Peter of Lombard,' to whom we ewe lo great a thing at an original 
aigument for the trinity— and that so notable a one— was a light of the 
XII. century. He was born at Lombardy, was two years bishop ci Paris, 
and died a. o. 1159. He wrote a commentary upon the p^altei^-upon Paul*s 
epistles, and several sermons. But his principal work was '^Sententiarum 
libri quatuor'^^in which 'Sreterum patrum sententias collegit" See the 
noUce of him in Henry of Gaunt (sumamed the solemn doctor) de Scripts 
Ecc p. 133, and Trithemius de Script Eccl. p. 96; in Fabricius* Biblioth- 
eca^cciesiastica. It was the book Sententiarum which gave Peter his name 
o{** Matter of'Sentencu^ He is mentioned also by P«' Jovius hist lib. & 
with the appellation» Lumen omnium. Semler observes, that be bor- 
rowed the foundation of his work from the famous and unfortunate Abe- 
lard, and from Robert, the restorer of the University of Oxford,—^ 
(Semleri SelecU Capita, Tom. iii. p. 165 ) Thoug^h he professed, it seems, 
to collect the opinions of the fathers, he occasionally broached one of his 
own— such as that in question upon the signification of D^nblf. This we 
give upon the authority of Sixtinus Amama (Anti-Barbarus biblicus* Lii* 
|».28JL.) and Simon adduces Sistus of Siena, as saying, that*Hhoae, who apply 
this passa^ to the mystery of the trinity, do not follow in that the author- 
Itjf of the fathers, but of Peter of Lombard, who just glanced at this in 
^ his book of Sentences*^' Simon histoire Critique* du V* T. p» 420< 
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Iknii f< Who hath directed the spirit of the Lord, or behig his 
ctntnaelievj hath taught hini; with whom took he countelf 

Job is supposed by Dr. Wilson to be a <*Gentile book,** and a 
"valuable relic of the ancient Gentile religion; but yet, p. 339, 
he is half inclined to find in it the doctrine of Christ's intercession, 
a doctrine with which we suppose the Gentiles, before the time of 
Moses, were not very familiar. 

On Gen. xi. 17, 'for in the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die/ we have that most ingenious explication by which it ' 
is proved, that death means everlasting UJc in misery. '<mn 
does not always import temporal death. Vid» 1 Sam. xxv. 37. 
Prov. ix. 18. and xii. 38. [In all of which however, either orig- 
inally or metaphorically, it does signify temporal death.] As life 
may mec>.n either happiness, or animal, spiritual, or eternal life} 
so death has as many senses directly opposed to these. Its mean- 
ing in this place must be collected from the nature of the life, 
which it would destroy. Man was constituted holy» death implies 
sin; he was in a state of friendship with God, death implies enmi* 
ty against him; he enjoyed every production of the earth which 
tended to his comfort, death implies that the earth should be em» 
bittered to him; he enjoyed peace, death implies that his state 
Bhould be that of warfare; he enjoyed health, death implies that 
he should be subjected to disease; in a word, as without sinning he 
was to be free from death, that is everlastingly happy, death im- 
plies everlasting misery." If this be an easy introduction to He- 
brew, what would the l)octor give us in a doctrinal commentary2 

There is a criticism upon ^*IK ''light," in Gen. i. 4, 5. ''Le^ 
there be light and there was light,** in which we are told, that ''ca- 
loric or latent heat was intended!" More is here meant for the 
mind than meets the eye. This transfer of the honor of the inven- 
tion of the doctrine of caloric to Moses, is intended to guard the 
notion of verbal inspiration, against the objection, that this creation 
of light is inconsistent with the subsequent creation, (Gen. i. 14.) o( 
the sun, the common source of light. How would it have revolt- 
ed Longinus, who held up the sublimity of Moses to the heathen 
world,^ to hear the passage, in which he saw that sublimity, ex- 
plained down into "let there be caloric, and there was caloric." It 
is unfortunate for this expo9ition that the "lament heat" was some^ 

f pe sublimitate, $ 9. 
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thug to be teen, ▼• 4; and though we are told of darkness mibtef 
we suppose it is a property of latent heat» to be for the oHMt part 
invisible. Seriously, what unfortunate passion is that for polemic 
fimdes, which can debase the glorious effusion of elemental light» 
the sublimest conception perhaps on record, into a notion from the 
laboratory 9 the evolution of caloric! 

On page 58 of this easy introduction to the knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, we have an argument for the miraculous con- 
cepdon; a doctrine, the rational believers of which would have de- 
fended upon better grounds than it often is. H will put enmity be- 
tween thee [the serpent] and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed.** <«Measiah,** says the Dr. «<wa8 called the seed of the 
woman, not the man, because he was to be bom of a Virgm.** If 
this be a good argument, it would prove the miraculous concep- 
don of all men; for Job says, <<man," meaning all men, ^man, that 
is bom of a womouj is of few days.'* Immo ex ipso textu, hoc ar» 
gumentum non solum conceptionem miraculosam omnia hominia 
probaret, sed eUam serpentum-— I will put enmity between thee 
[the serpent] and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed. 
Nunc si her seed de foemini dictum, puerum virgine sine Tiro 
natum significet, tunc pariter thy seed de serpente dictum, an- 
guem serpente uniua sexus sine altero natum signiftcabit. Et| 
quod baud parum difficultatis afiert, serpens in textu fuit ma% 
quod liquet ex rvm tvnyi. . Ubi n^rr generia maaculini est. 

Upon page 119, Dr. Wilson extracts from this text, <^eliver 
my darting from the power of the dog,** and intimation of the hy^ 
postatical union!! The original of darling is «r>*ims **my only or 
betoved.** This he thinks fit to render ^my united one;** and to 
say, <Hhat it may refer either to the unbn of his [Chri8t*s] bodf 
with his soul, or of At« humun tpith hU dMne naturCf" 8cc. We 
know not but this is good ^'presbyterian** criticism, but it will not 
stand on our Cambridge platform. Tm from meaning an ^^nly 
child** is applied to a ^^beloved child,** and from thence to any belov^ 
ed object, as here to the soul. *^De1iver my soul from the sword, 
my darling from the power of the dog.** See Repoutory, voL ii* 
page 344. 

Dr. Wilson generally gives us an etymology—- but in such « 
way as to confound our ideas of the use of that part of grammar. 
He has followed Parkhurst, who is of^en absurd enough himself 
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but not so much so* m he appoart in Dr» WUaoh's abttnett (nm 
hinit in which the lioks, that connect his etymons vith the words 
sttppQsetl to be derived from them) are omitted. Thus, page II9 
we are told* that ami ^the earth/' is derived from 11 formative^ . 
and an to treak in /dec^, Parkhurst lets us knowy upon the au- 
thority of Boerhaave» that earth is ^^friable/' easily broken in pie« 
€i»s; and therefore called arm from an. But we would humbly 
suggest^ that ^^earth/' ^^friable earth,'' is one things and the eartb» 
anmii quite another, and that there are few thinga less friaUe. 
than the terraqueous globe, built on its central rocks, and crowned 
with the everlasting hills. We observe in passing, that XHH ia 
one of the exampka by which Mr. Whiter illustrates the leading- 
principle of his system, at once so ingenious and so fetal to all 
former etymologiats, 'Hhat in all languages, the same xlbmkiit'' 
(that is, the comUoation of the same or allied racficals) ^^conveys 
the same train of ideas." The element of earth he considers to 
be eaRTh«-RT— , which he traces in the aRTz of the Hebrew, 
eRO of the Arabic, &c.* Parkhurst derives tn^ day, from <on' 
^tumult and tumultuous motion;*^ and ex{4uns it of the agitatioa 
in the air, produced by its eacpansion in the sun's rays. But as* 
whatever is tumultuous is noisy, the Doctor derives the same word 
from rron '^/o make a noM." 

^>x ''not, oothiuK/' fcc% is derived from 2H <Hq labor." Of this 
etymology, a trace is found also among the vulgar, wha when they 
would say a man has nothing for his pains, they say ^he has his 
labor for his pains." 

Page 136. And tbe parched ground shall become a pool rrm 
bdub yvom. Dr. Wilson, after Parkhurst, derives ywn the parch- 
ed ground, from t)*)V, to burn. But the change of a for n is rather 
a violence. In the Edinburg review of tbe 3d. vol. of Dr. Clarke, 
(aiM:ribed to Sir William Drummond) this word is traced to the 
Arabic al serab, by which the curious phenomenon, called le mi- 
rage, is deugnated. <'And the serab (the illusory lake in the de- 
sart) shall become a real pool." This had been already remarked 
by Bp. Lowth, and is indeed ingenious and beautiful, but seems to 
be opposed by the parallelism of the passage* ^And the parched 
ground shall become a pool, and the thirety land springs of water." 
Here pms the thirsty ground can har^y be understood of this 
* Introdnetian to Etyniologicam msgnum, p. 34. 
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• 
phenomenoOt dnd appears to demand a literal translation of its 

corresponding Aiv. 
, Dr. Wilson expresses his thorough conviction of the novelty 
of the Hebrew points. We forbear to say any thing of our own 
upon this subjecttthat we may gratify our readers with Eichhom's 
sections upon it:— which we have translated from the first volume 
of his Einleitung ins A. T.; and to which we have atuched a few 
notes, included in brackets, where illustration seemed necessarjr. 
All the notes, not thus included, belong to the most learned author 
himself. 

In his introduction to the Old Testament, Eichhom commenc- 
es at the 3d chap. vol. i. a history of the text. He begins with gen- 
eral observations upon its preservation. *<Time,*' says he, ^'has 
vrrought a miracle in preserving our little Hebrew library^-^who 
would ask it of his hands, without any imperfection?*' In entering 
the particular description of the subject, he speaks of the materi- 
als, upon which, and with which, the books of the Old Testament 
Krere written; and next of the original alphabet. This he supposes 
to have been what he calls the Phenico-Egyptian [Phonicisch-E- 
gyptischer], that is, that variety of the Phenician character, which 
was used in Egypt during the sojourn of the Hebrews, and which 
Moses must have learnt there. Our present square Chaldee char- 
acter was introduced, he thinks, upon the return from the Babylo* 
man exile, and then commences, as follows, the subject of thx 

VOWEL POINTS. 

Tbb Phenico-Egyptian character had several points, as may 
be seen from ButtnerXO comparative tables. The Hebrew writers 

(1) [''Christian William Buttner's comparative tables of the alphabets of 
diffierent nations of the past and present ages, Gotting^n and Gotha, ITTl*** 
Of this work we learn from a review of it by Michaelis, that it contained the 
• result of the labor of many years* The tables are three* The First 
contained different Hebrew alphabets ; and four S}Tiac alphabets, and 
six Arabic. -The Second contained five Phenician alphabets, from 
coins and monuments — ^the ancient E|;yptian alphabet, from inscriptions 
on the bandage* of mutnmieeg and three old Spanish alphabets. The 
Third table contained old Greek, old Italian (Etrurian and Pelasgic) and 
Scandioavian alphabets. It is the alphabet from the bandages of mmn- 
mies, that Eichhom calls the Phflcnico-Egyptiani and in which he suppos- 
es Moses and the succeeding writers wrote* Michaelis makes these iater* 
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tlMOy wlio used this cluiraictttr nuiy have furniahed their writings 
with vowels. Yet it was not necessary that they should. For aa 
tiie Arabiansyin the first centuries after Mahomet, wrote their Ko- 
mu entirely without vowels, but were not the less able to read and 
understand it,* and aa the Persians in our day read with ease their 
books without vowel points,t so, no doubt, a native Hebrew^ 
while his langaag;e was yet a living one, could read the ancient 
books of his nationi without much difficulty, although they 
Were written without vowel points. Nor is it probable, that the 
nathorsof the Old Testament furnished their writings throughout 
vrlthpolnts; for 

1. The ancient verrions universally, that of the LXX, of Aqui- 
Uf Symmachus, Theodotion, Jerom, the Syriac, Chaldee, and Ara- 
VLc^2) (if indeed this was made from Hebrew), depart in all the 

esting remarks upon this tlpbabefe— **Tbis diseovtery is very important to the 
Hebrew tongue* and promiiea to throwmuoh light on the inquiry into the age 
and origin of the vowel points* and apon the numbers [the text of the numer- 
iaal ealoidationa] of the Old Testament. It is true, that Mr. Buttner has not 
htiAk aUe to ascertain the sound or the significatioa of the characters; but 
three things are remarkable. 1. The number of the characters is twenty- 
two, just the number of the Hebrew. 3* The vowel points are placed over 
and under the letters, as in Hebrew, and consist of points and short lines* 
3* The Arabic cyphers, so called (whieh we have borrowed from the A- 
rtibs, and now use), appear on these inscriptions upon mumroies« It is 
therefore probable, that these cyphers may have occasionally been used to 
express numbers, by the original writers of the Old Testament. Kennicott 
suspected this from certam various readings of the numbers, and it may be 
brought, by other examples, to a still higher degree cf probability-*'— Mi- 
ehaelis Orientaliscbe und^xeg* Bib. Th. L 16. Ktchhom gives an engrav- 
ing of tins alphabet at the end of his tot volume*] 

* Herbelot Bibliotb. Orient, p. 87. Sale proleg. In Koran, 

f Chardin's voyage en Perse. T. lit. p. 148. 

(3) [The author speaks here of the Arabic somewhat indefinitely. In 
the part of his work, which treats expressly of Arabic versions, he says, 
*nrhe first etrtain traces of Arabic versions, which we have, must be 
refrrred to the tenth centuryi but who knows if we may not even have 
printed firagments of older versions! Some of the Arabic versions were 
made by Jews and Samaritans, snd some by Christians— Some are children 
of the Hebrew, others grand children and g^at grand chitdren. The fi)r- 
mer have some the Jewish-Hebrew, and some the Samaritan*Hcbrew for 
Vol. IV. No. 2. SS 
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books of the Old Testament, not only from our present pmictu^ ' 
tion in innumerable places, but differ also from each other io the 
pointing of particular words. Can we suppose^ that not one of 
them possessed a punctuated manuscript, though they were ever so 
scarce? Shall we not rather conclude, that there was not yet any 
manuscript which was pointed throughout. The Chaldee para- 
phrase indeed agrees much oftener, than any other ancient ver- 
^on, with the masoretic text. This agreement is sometimes hap« 
py, and sometimes sufficiently otherwise, for instance in casea 
where the most diffident and cautious critic will resign the maso- 
retic punctuation. This agreement was not produced by the par- 
aphrasts' having before them'.manuscripts pointed throughout, . for 
after all they differ in innumerable places from the present punc- 
tuation. (3) It may be accounted for by supposing thar those, who 

their basis. The second sre from the Peschito mod the LXX. and the third 
from the Philoxenian (Graeco-Syriac), and the Graeco-Coptio— But alas, of 
these diffisrent kinds of Arabic yersicHis we know little enough. The jneat 
of them lay imprinted and unknown in libraries. I will describe those^ with 
which I am acquainted. 

I.. Five made directly from the Hebrew, viz. I. that of R.Saadias Gaon; 
% that of the book of Joshua in the Pol.; 3 that of Erpenius; 4. that of 
R. Saadias Ben Leri Asnekoth) 5. a Samaritan Arabic Tersion of the Pen- 
tateuch. 

II. Fire of a Syriac original, viz. 1* that in the PoU of Job and the 
Chronicles; 2. a Psalter, printed at Kasheja, in the convent of St« Antooy, 
An. 1610; 3. a similar Psalter in the British museum; 4> a Pentateuch by 
Abulfaradsch Abdallah Ben Attajeb; and 5. the Syriac Hexi^laof Uaretfi 
Ben Senan. 

II L From the LXX, the books, of the Old TesUment in the Lond. I^L 
except the Pentateuch; and an unprinted Pentateuch* in the Medkean li- 
brary, &c 

IV, A complete Arabic version from the Coptic is found in the library 
of the coIlegeWthe Maronites at Rome. 

V. From the Vulgate were made the missionary Arabic version of 16ris 
and that of Raphael Tuks.** Of these several Arabic versions he proceeds 
to g^ve a particular description and critique. Einleit ins A«T. TheiU i. p» 
491--493. Next to the account of Eichhom, the best view of the Arabic 
versions of the Old Testament is in Simon*a Histoire Critique du V. T* lib* 
ii cxvi.et xix.] 

(3) [The fnrce of this, and of the equivalent remark just above, depends 
upon the probability^'Which no doubt is very greaV— that if there had been 
pointed manuacripta of the Old TesUment, at the time the Chaldee para« 
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Icirnished the Bible throughout irith points, consulted the {Mita- 
phrases as it were a church version; and attained the sense of the 
Old Testament by means of their interpretation, as our expositors 
evail themselTes of Lvfther's translation, to which they have been 
accustomed from their youth, as the masorites to the Chaldee. 

3. Origen, or whoever was the author of the Hebrew texts 
written' in the Greek character, which this immortal critic intro* 
duced into his Hexapla, had not a manuscript pointed throughout, 
but wrote the Hebrew words according to a pronunciation very 
inconstant in itself, and very different from ours. This appears 
from any part of Montfaucon's Hexapla. For example, Hosea 
xi. i. ;gi Ff^ IflT^M^ tv^cCiiov #9 fUfiMv-^mfia auc^n^i fiaf$, where *ip^ is 
written with two segols instead of two patachs, and imnKI with 
shurek, tsere, and hirik, instead of shurek, kamets, holem, and 
hataph patach. 

3. Jerom speaks of his manuscript, in a way inconsistent 
with its being pointed throughout. Sometimes he finds words, 
which, he is obliged to explain, because, for want of vowel marks, 
their signification and pronunciation are undecided. Sometimes all 
this woul'd seem to be settled by vowels. Habbakuk iii. 5. he says, 
*^Vto eo quod hos transtulimus ^mortem,* posita sunt, in Hebro tres 
liters 1^1 absque ulla vocali, quae si legantur dabar verbum sig« 
nificant, ai deber pestem.* On the other hand. Genesis xlvii. 33. 



phrases were inade» they .would have cmncided with the masoretic man- 
uscriptss that ia» they would have been followed by the masorites, when they 
gave their edition of the sacred text Now, though in the main the maaor- 
ites would have followed the. authprity of previously existing pointed man« 
uscripts, supposing there .were any such, still they might have occasional- 
ly departed; from them. For they have the credit— and probably with jus* 
tice— of having exercised their critical talents^such as they were— with 
great diligince. Aben Esra^— as quoted in BuxtorTs Tiberias, c. iiL«<-as- 
suresy us ''that he had seen hooks of the wise men of Tiberias, in which fif« 
teen of their elders attest, that they had examined every word« and eveiy 
pointi and every phrase, fiill or defective, thrice or four, times, and lo! Jod 
was universally found in rwV^T\» ^^c. xxv. 31." If they ever departed 
however from the authority of the manuscript which they consulted, they 
cannot be supposed to have done it so often as the ancient versions do from 
the present masoretic reading, and thus our ai^or*s argument, though not 
perfect, is good«3 

* Compare Jerom ad Jeremiah ix« 23* ep. adSvagrium, ld6> Question 
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maauscript decided^ by ita msrkS) that nra ^b«d' and not. mn^ 
Sceptre,' muat be read. ^Hoc k>coi*' aaya be, ^^ftiiatra ioauiuilaiit 
adoraaae Jacob aummitatem aoeptri Joaepbit quod videlicet bono* 
rana filium poteatatem ejua adorayit) cum in HebraBomultam aliter 
legatur, et adoravit iarael ad caput lectuli." Compare lua quea^ 
tionea in Gen. auvi. 18.(4) 

4. Tbe Talmud tooy in ita disputea upon paaaagea of the Old 
Teatamenty aometimea impUea pointed worda and aometimea UH"* 
pomted. When the Talmudiata contend whether Eiodua xsd. 9« 
Bivvagedo bah or bengdo bab} or Leviticua* xiL 5. whether ahev- 
engim or ahevungaytm,t ia lo be ready thia diatinction of praouiH 

nes in Genesis jxrAm S4r &c« tJpon the vowels in Jerom*8 Hebrew man- 
uscript, see Repertorium vol. ii. p. STO, and Or^Tychsen in reply, vdL iii, 
p. 13r. 

(4) [This authority was adduced by Buxtorf tbe son, in his reply to 
Capellus{ nor do we find that Capeilus particularly answers it, in bia vin« 
dicae. Yet we cannot but think it incorrectly urged, both by Buxtorf and 
our author. As the passage is giren indeed in the text, tbe argument ia 
plausible, since, as the mere consonants nttQ ^i^ equivocal— Jeroni would 
not have said as he does, <'it is far dilferent in the Hebfew," if thera 
were not points to indicate this diffei«nce« But the word occurs in tbe 
next chapter of Genesis; when the LXX translate it correctly ^^Bed.** 
Upon this, says Jerom — *'I luiow not the cause why the LXX have trans- 
lated the word differently in tbe different places,*^ &c. — Andlluxtorf adn 
with some triumph, ''Mow could Jerom have sud he knew not why die LZ3C 
translated at different times, if there had not been points which Ibrbade 
such different translation!^ But on the contrary, if tliere had beta such 
points, Jerom would have known very well, why they translated the same 
word by "stafT* in one place and "bed* in another; and if he had said any 
thing, would have said that the points ought to be— or were— the same 
in both cases. Buxtorf de Punct. Orig. &c. p. 148, 149* and Heronyau 
Opera T. u 235. Basil. Ed. 1565.] 

« 

* Tract Kiddusch. c. i. foL 18. ab. 68. Tract. Saned. e. i. foL 4. p^ i. 
See Dr. Tychsen on the age of the Hebrew poinu in the Repertoriuas, 
voL iii. p. 105. I can avail myself of many of bis learned remarks in fkvoa 
of my opinion, though it is different from his. 

t Without the supposition of some marks it will be impossible to ex- 
plain the pronunciation, which has been chosen in various passages. Job 
zxxi. 3& etaroth stands in the plural, though ateret would better swt 
the context. Zach. vi. 11. one would be gkd to dispense with ataroth; 
yet the Septoagint must have been made from a manuscrqit with marks 
that decided for the plural here, since they render it rnfwwr. In other 
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ciatKMi) in words whose consonants are the same) implies certain 
marksy by which the pronunciation can be decided. But if in the 
time of the Talmudists there were manuscripts pointed through- 
out, there would not occur so many discussions of the pronuncia- 
tion of single words. They would have appealed to manuscripts, 
by which they would either have ended the controversy, or led in- 
to questions upon the value of manuscripts, thus and thus pointed* 
But this appeal is never made. On the contrary, Joab ends the 
controversy whether Deuteronomy xxv. 19. zachar or zecher 
should be read, by his bare dictum, as Alexander decided the ques- 
tion of the Gordian knot with his 8Word.(5) 

Finally, the Tractate sopherim says nothing of points. Why 
did it not order the transcriber of the Thora, to leave bis copy 
iinpointed?(6) . , 

placet the vowel pdnts are so happily placed, that we must needs consider 
them as anidd to the signification from the aathor's own hand. For instance, 
L Sam. if. 31. zeroah. Exodus xzxii. !& anoth, &c. 

(5) [We do not see what hinders the application of the learned author's 
argument as well against the punctuation of single words^ as to that of the 
whole scriptures. Why would they not have appealed to the points* had 
there lieen any in the cases adduced of Exodas. xxi. 8 and Levit. xii. 5} 
Nay, would not the pointing of some few words have been notorious, as it 
were for its very singularity* and mentioned on that account? For the rest, 
the allusion to the Gordian knot in the text, which may seem insipid, 
becomes very lively and pleasant, if we consult the story in the Talmud.-— 
**When Joab appeared before David, after having slain the males of Edom 
(1 Kings xi. 15.) David said to him, 'why bast thou done this?* (That is, 
destroyed the men alone, and not the womeo.) Joab replied, because it is 
written (Deut xxv. 19.) **thou shalt blot out the- male of Amalek:** za« 
char, the male. David said to him— *'but we read 'zecher* *the memory.' 
But Joab rejoined, "I read zachar, "malei' and went and asked his master, 
'*how hast Uiou taught us to read this?'* The master said, zecher 'mem- 
ory;' so Joab drew out his sword, and said, it is written, ''cursed be he who 
keepeth back his sword from Mood,** and slew him. Talmt Bava bathra. 
c 3> f* 31. In Capelli Arcant p. 71h edit* AmsteL et fiuxtorf de punct. 
orig. p. 108.] 

(6) £To understand the force of this argument, it must be observed, 
ihat the tract sopherim (which is a supplementary tract to the* Talmud, 
of a later age— Wolf Bib. Heb. ti. 7S2) is wholly taken up in giving in- 
structions for the transcription of the Thora, and yet makes no mention of 
the pwits* Now it is a maxim among the Jews, (Buxt de punct. or.) that 
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The writers of the Old Testament used vowel fioints oeeasionaify. ' 

' From these remarka it follows, 1. That down to the fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian aera, there are many facts inconsistent with 
the supposition of a punctuation, which extended throughout the 
Bible. 2. There are in Jerom and the Talmud sufficient traces 
of vowel points and of the punctuation of words and passages. To 
unite and reconcile these contradictory appearances, we may sup« 
pose, that occasionally single words and passages were pointed by 
the original authors themselves, or in the ages immediately suc- 
ceeding. 

1. Such a punctuation, by which, here and there, occasional 
passages were decided as to sense and sound, would be useful. 
No doiibt in most cases, a native Hebrew would find as little diffi- 
culty in reading an unpointed manuscript^ as the ancient Arabians 
or modern Persians. But there must . be passages, . where 
an ambiguoius word would expose the meaning, to be mistaken: 
as Numbers xii. 6, 7. tTM^iOi or Genesis xi. innb tanS irn "iianm 
A couple of vowels adjoined here, would during the life of the 
Hebrew have removed all ambiguity. And after the death of the 
Hebrew language, providence guarded against the mistakes, which 

4 

would arise in the reading of a book, written in consonants without 
vowel points, by raising up grammarians, wno by their acquaint- 
ance with their native tongue were competent to the furnishing 
all its words with vowels. 

2. This partial punctuation is agreeable to analogy. In Ara- 
bic and Syriac manuscripts, we find the sense of equivocal passa- 
ges occasionally decided by vowels attached, which may have been 
from the author's own hand. 

3. Such a punctuation is not impossible, for it is' a groundless 
assertion, that in the invention . of the 'oldest eastern alphabets no 
thought could have been had of vowel points* Syllabic writing 
must, in the order of human improvement which history displays, 

* 

a pointed Thora is profane, and it is always written without points. So 
that bad points been known when the sopherim was composed, this max- 
im would have been either contradicted or confirmed. Thoras are copies 
of the law, written with great care, deposited in the Synagogaes, and 
hence called Synagogue rolls. Simon. Hist. Crit L i» c xxi. Capel. Arcan. 
punct rev. p. 710 et Seq.] 
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have preceded alphabetical writing.* And we find in all eastern 
alphabetSy with which we are intimately acquainted^ original and 
borroweds three vawel points. 

I. The Phenico- Egyptian alphabet, from the bandages of 
mummieS) is furnished with vowels, and, as I think, with three. 
See Buttner's comparative tables, tab. ii. p. 3. comp. p. 13. 

II. The same is true of the Syriac alphabet. The Sabso- 
Syriac Syllabic character, with which the Nabatae (Christian dis- 
ciples of St. John) wrote, had three consonants, to which vow« 
els were attached. Buttner's tables, tab. i. p. 3. The Syriac 
alphabet, in which the Syriac version used by S. Ephrem S. 
in the fourth century was written, had vowel points for the 
determination of the sense and pronunciation of such words, as 
would not be decided by the consonants. Sciendum est, says he, 
Gen. xxxvi. 34. quod in utroque hucusque testamento semper 
chemre invenerimus, non autem chmore ut putant aUqui ex 
insciiia.t From this passage it appears, that the Syriac alphabet 
before and in Ephrem's time, had vowel points, but not how many* 
But from the history of the Syriac language, it is most probable, 
that three vowels only belong to it. For after the expiration of 
the sixth century, when the Syriac Cadmus, Mar Amer, penetrated 
to the Arabians, he taught them only three vowel points; at least 
the Cufic character has but three \ In the year^of our Lord 770, 
they had not so many vowel points, as there are Greek vowels. 
For when at that time, the Maronite, James of Edessa, wished to 
translate Homer into Syriac he had not vowel points enough to 
express in his native Syriac, the Greek proper names. He was 

* Herder in his spirit of Hebrew Poesy* vol. i.p> 28. says very pertinent- 
ly, '-'Who could write in letters, without the breathing [vowels,] vhicU 
gives them their life, and force? Since it is upon this that all depends, 
and which must be denoted according to some system like the different 
musical tones* And though to invent alphabetical consonants is the great- 
est labor, yet we are not to suppose that the smaller, of addinj^ the vow* 
eUy which were necessary to give efficacy to the former, was neglected.'* 

f Ephraem. 0pp. T. u p. 184, in Catena. 

t Adler descriptio Codicum quonindam Cuficorum. Vid. p. 30, and 
the tables annexed* 
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therefore oUiged to i^ace the Greek vowels over the Sjriac con^ 

80ll«lt8.'*(r)* 

Now the Syriansi before the time of Epbrem, probably WTot» 
in the charaoter of the Palmyrene inscriptions, (8) which in part 
at least most be ascribed to the first century. This character is 
pure HebreW) and very like our square character.f Our 
iquare character thereforei in which 'the books of the Old Tes* 
tament haye been written ever unce the Babylonian antiqiuty, we 
may infer was also provided with three vowels. It b true that no 
Towel points can be traced in the Palmyrene inscriptions. But 
on marbles and coins, such minutis as these, which are so hard 
withal to engrave or stamp, would naturally be, and usually are 
neglected. 
' Or if it be maintuned that the Syrians, before Ephrem, used 

(D [The transktion of Homer into Syriac appears to have been confin- 
ed to two books. At least Abulpharagius says, that Homer, whom he pla* 
ces in the time of Jotham, **composed two books of the wan, which hap- 
pened to the Greeks against the city Troy, a copy of whicph is fimnd aoKNig 
us, written In Syriac. They are filled with xiugmas and aUegoriesb** (A« 
bulpharag. lusU d3maat. 148.) If the translation were not more fiuthfiil, 
than Una criticism, it is not to be regretted, that it was confined to two 
books— Again— *'Ia the time of Tola, the son of Pua (Jud. x. 1.) Tar- 
, sua was built, and the city Troy destroyedt Homer relates it in two 
books, which Thboprilus, the astronomer, of Edessa, translated into Sy- 
liac** Hence appears the error of our author, who repeatedly ascribes 
this translation to James of Edessa. Aaseman more than once gives au- 
thorities that Theophilus was the translator of Homerw ( Bib. Orient* i. 531* 
ii. 3110 Fabricius (Bib. Grxc* i. 300). does the same, and reiers to Labbena 
as saying he had seen a manuscript copy of the version.] 

* Abnlpharagu historia dynast p. 40, and a2& Assemani Biblioth. 
Orient T. i. p. 64. 521. 

(8) [The ruins of Palmyra, (Tadmor in the desert) were first visited 
by two EngUsh merchants, of birth and rank, in the year 1690. (Symth 
et Bernard inscriptiones Grxc. Palmer}'n. przf ) They were visited 
again in 175U by a party of travellers, among whom were Messrs. Wood 
and Dawkins. The former has given a splendid series of engravings, con- 
tuning the inscriptions, views of the ruins, and architectural specimenss 
the whole prefaced by an ample historyn-^CWood's Ruins of Pal.)— Mr. 
John Swinton abo has given copies and explications of the Palmyrene in- 
scriptions, in the Philosoph. Transact, vol. xlviii.part3d«3 

t Buttner*fl Comparative tables. taU i. p. !• coL !• 
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the Estrtagheby this mutt from the former cooiiderftdiMift hire had 
ks three vowels. Now the Estrsnghelo is so muoh like the ehar^ 
acterof theFsimyrene iiiscrii>tioiis, that the former mnit havs 
been derived from Che latter^ or the latter from the former. In 
either case mj conclusion, with respect to the vowels of tho 
square Chaidee, will hold. Even our present punctuation wouM 
seem to have flowed from three vowel points. I. The Sheva is 
joined to the A, E and O9 which may be compared with 
the three vowel points of the Arabs, the Phatha, Kesre, and 
Damma. Would it not have been joined wi|Ji others, as Hiriok 
and Kibbutz, if our numerous marks had originally existed? Pei^ 
haps the division of the Jewish grammariana into simple and com* 
pound vowels, is to be coniidered as fovoring this system. Per* 
haps this division was made use of sfter it becsme customary tm 
discriminate not only the principal tones, but the semi-tones; and 
was introduced by an oral tradition of the later Rabbins. Accord* 
ing to Aben*£sra, Holem, Hirik, and Patach, are single vowels 
and the others, the compound, arose by unidng several points 
and murks. If in the oldest times, the simplest msriisg 
which we now use of the vowels of each class, expressed all 
the shades of the tones in the class, then we may suppose 
that a pmnt over the word, expressed the class O, a point un« 
der it the class E, and a fine stroke under the word the class A» 
This umplidty of marks, and of the representation of vowels, is 
preserved in the Kufic and modem Arabic alphabets. Does not 
the analogy of all eastern languages favor this system of puoc* 
toatioQ?* 

RettUt of the inquiry. 

From tfie prseeding conttderations, it seems to me highly 
^bable, that the ancient Hebrews had vowel points; but instead 
of the whole number which we have at present, only three. Also 

* What in confbmiity with my plan I hare given but briefly here, b 
flhown ia a wry luekl manner and at length by Prof Trendelberg in the 
Hcpertorium z?iii« In general, the high antiquity of our present artificial 
punctuation would tor its mere refinement, long since have been given up^ 
if the inquiry had not been conducted by mere scholars of the closet, to 
whom the greater the refinement the better, and who deceived themselves 
so much as to think that all the varieties of tone either could or need be 
represented. 

Vol. IV. No. 3. 34 
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it it probable that the ancient Hebrew writers fur&ithed their man- 
uscripts with polntS) but not throughout-— here and there only-— in 
ambiguous passages, and that our present system of ptmctuatioQ 
was introduced after the Hebrew became a dead language. Suffi- 
cient provision was made for understanding the meaning and 
pronunciation of the language, while it was a living one, by denot- 
ing with a mark the general tone, which was to be sounded upon 
each syllable. The finer distinctions of tone, which belonged to 
the general tone, would be understood in a living language without 
marks. After the language began to cease to be spoken, or 
had quite cea^, it would be difficult to attain the prc^r pitch of 
the general vowel point, which denoted a class of sounds, and to 
pronounce each word with its peculiar intonation. It became 
necessary therefore to discriminate the minor tones, whtch 
were comprehended under the same general point, and to pro- 
vide its appropriate mark for each. But because from the death 
of the language, it was not possible to give in every case the mincw 
tone which was meant to be expressed by the general point, or be- 
cause the ear of Jews, who commenced our system of punctuation 
had been corrupted by the intermixture of foreign dialects; or be- 
cause even during the life of the Hebrew, the allied semiHones 
were interchanged with each other; or finally because it was not 
possible to represent all the niceties of tone by written marks— 4n 
the introduction of the system the same word was in different places 
arbitrarily pointed, with different vowels of the same general class. 
This is the origin of the arbitrary interchange of vowels, which is 
such a great obstacle to the learning 6f Hebrewi and the princi- 
pal difference between the Hebrew and other eastern languages* 

HUtory of the controversy upon the age (fthe Hebrew fiointe. 

Jacob Perez de Valencia, in his commentary upon the PsalmSf 
first denied the received inspiration of our present punctuation. 
Elias Levita, next after him, was of the same opinion:. Dey ling 
therefore might have spared himself his congratulation of Chris- 
tendom, that it was no Christian, but a Jew, (referring to Elias) 
who had broached the fable, as he called it, of the modem origin 
of the points. From this time the question of their antiquity was 
tossed about—- the ball of philological contix>versy. It was con- 
ducted with most animation by the Buxtorfs, father and son^ with 
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Capellus. Boxtorf the father announced his ayatem in hia Tiberiaa, 
c. viiL p. 8—80. Againat thia Capellua wrote hia arcanum punc* 
tationia revelatumy to which Buxtorf the son^ in hia tractatua de 
punctonim origine antiquitate, fcc. rejoined. To thia Capellua 
replied in hia vindiciia arcan. punct. revel, which) together with hia 
first work, are reprinted in hia Commentaria et nets criticae. Am« 
atel.fol. 1689. Since this time the learned have made themaelvea 
partizans, aome of Buxtorf and some of Capellua. fiuxtorPa 
grcunda for the antiquity of our punctuation were, 1. The sense 
of the Old Testament would he uncertcdn without the vowel points: 
S. Vowel pointa are included under ^iMM^^Mi, Matt. t. i8. 3. 
Some paaaagea from the Zohar and the Talmud. «Capel« 
lua and his foUowera on the contrary appealed to the andent Samar- 
itan alphabet on coina, which are without vowel pointa: 3. To the 
unpointed manuacripts, and eapecially to the unpointed Thoraa: 
3. To the ancient tranalatora of the Bible: 4. To Origen and Je- 
rom: 5. The Talmud and Corpus cabbaliaticum. See Tychaen up- 
on the age of the Hebrew pointa. Repertor. Th. lii. p. 103. 

In later times Schultens has, in my opinion^ been most success* 
ful in the inquiry. He considors, that agreeably to the analogy of 
the other eastern languagea, some vowel points must have been very 
old, and uaed perhaps by the writers in the Hebrew tongue. fi[e 
no where however fully unfolds his system. Schult. instit. Ling, 
et lib. 3. p. 48. 69* After him Hr. R. Michaelis haa treated upon 
the ^^Indedaive grounda of the antiquity of our present punctua« 
tion." To examine the grounds, wluch appear to me deeinve con- 
suit, beude the above named writings, Dupuy*s dissertation phib- 
logique et critique sur les voyelles de la langue Hebraique, In the 
bistoire de Tacademie des inscriptions et' belles lettres. T. 36. 
Paris 1775. Matthew Norbiirg's dissertat. de Hebrasonim vocal. 
Lond. 1784. 4to. Trendelberg'a diaaertation in the Repertorium, 
Th. xviii. n. 2. 
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A course of Mdthematic9 in two volumca^for the U9€ ofAcadewu% a$ 
well aa/orflrivate tuition. By Charlf Button^ L L, D. X R. S, 
late Pr^fe%90T qf MithematicM in the Royal Military Jcademy^ 
J^rom theJifih and tixth London edition; Reviaed and corrected 
by Robert Jdrain^ A. M, fellow qfthe American PhiloMOfihical So^ 
cietyy and Professor qfMathematica in Queen*9 College^ New^Jer^ 
«ey,«^New-York : Samuel Cambelli & Cowr— 8to. p* 583 and 
598. 

f aoM Dr. Hutton's preface it appears, that his object was to com* 
poee a short and easy course of Mathematics, for the purpose of 
academical edaeadon, to contun the most useful prindples,dispo»» 
ed in a coofenient practical form, with concise demonstrations and 
namplea for illustration. Several editions were published in two 
volumea-— a third rolume, composed hj the joint febours of Dr« 
Button and Dr. Gregory, was added to the edition of 1811, ter 
make it conform to the improved plan of education at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, for which the work was more 
particularly deugaed. This adfitional matter liaa been dilerentlf 
^ranged by the American editor, to incorporate it with the simif 
lar articles of the other part, and the whole work, with several ad-^ 
ditions and corrections, is now given to the American public, in 
two volumes, <rf a convenient n2e. 

That the reader may form some idea of the work, we slull give 
a very brief abstract of the several articles, taking them in the 
same order as in the American edition, and shall sdd such reroaika 
as may occur in the examination. 

1* Ariihmetie conudns most of the rules usually given in trea« 
tiaes on this subject, with a variety of examples for illustration. 
Several useful rules are however omitted, such as Piactice, Cireu« 
lating Decimals, Sec. 

S. Logariihnu. This includes a brief explanation of the princi* 
pies and & method of computing logarithms, with the uses of these 
numbers in multiplication, division, involution, and evolution. 

3. Algebra. This article embraces the usual introductory defi- 
nitions and rules, the method of solving simple and quadratic equa^ 
tionS| and a collection of questions to exercise thejeamer. Car* 



4ati'a role for euliic equations is giTen^ but without a demoDBtn* 
tion and the method of inTeatigatiiig the roots of cubic wd higher 
equations bjr approximation is explained. Then follow the alge* 
br4cal formulas for computing umple and compound interest and 
annuities. 

In several of the examples the roots are not all g^ven. Thus Ift 
page 353, Y(d. 1| all the negative roots are neglected. The Talue 
jTacO) in the 13th example, page 336^ is not noted. The 4th and 
5th examplest page 343, are indeterminate^ instead of haying d^ 
nite values, as we should be led to infer from the answer to the 4th 
example. These omisuons have a tendency to embarrass the stu* 
dent, and they ought to be corrected in an other edition. 

The subject of thb article is resumed in the second volume 
(from the third of the English edition) under the title of ^nature 
and solution of equati(ms in generali" in which are given several 
of the well known theorems lor computing the powers and pro^ 
ducts^of the roots from the coefficients of the generating equationy 
the method of transforming equations to others, having roots of dif«> 
(Afferent values, rules for solving quadratic and cubic equations bf ^ 
the table of sines, tangents and secants, and Euler's method ofcomp 
putiag the roots of biquadratic equations. These subjects are inti^ 
mately connected with the article on Algebra in the first volume* 
and the whple ought to have been arranged together in a methodi* 
cal manner. 

4. Geometry. In thb part, in the compass of less than a hun- 
dred pi^^ are inserted the most useful propositions of Euclid's 
Elements of Geometry, interspersed with other useful matter. 

We are strongly induced to believe, that an abridgment of this 
kind would be found more useful in our schools and universitiest 
than the larger work of Eublid. For the scholar could find in it 
sufficient to qualify himself to enter upon tiie other branches of 
that sdencCf without the trouble of learning several propositione 
of not much practical utility. 

5. ^pftUcation i^f Algebra to Geometry. This part contains a few 
examples, producing simple and quadratic equations. The subject 
is agun taken up in the second volume under the titie of ^'nature 
and properties of curves and the construction of equations," in 
which are g^ven an abridged account of the properties of cortesof 

and fourth prder% methods of finding tho eqnat^n of a 
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curve or a curve surface from its geneusi and the construction 
and equations of a few of the most remarkable curves. 

6. Plane Trigtmometry^ t3^e, contains the three fundamental can* 
onsiby which the different cases of plane trigonometry are solved 
in elementary treatises. The articles that follow, shew the appli- 
cation of those rules to the computation of heights and distances; 
mensuration of planes, solids, Artificer's works, and common sur« 
veying. Ninety-two pages of the first volume are appropriated to 
these subjects, which are explained in an ample manner. 

7. Conic Sections, This is rather an abridged account, though 
the most useful properties of these curves are given— -such as the 
general relations of the absciss and ordinate about any diameter, 
properties of the foci, drawing tangents, areas of the drcnmscrib- 
ed parallelograms, asymtotes &c. The demonstrations of the el- 
lipsis and hyperbola are arranged in exactly the same manner, 
which tends considembly to simplify the subject. 

8. Elements of laofierimetry. In this article the geometrical 
method of demonstration is used. The theorems are merely eU'- 
mentaryj such as Bnding the greatest polygon, that can be made 
with sides given in number and magnitude, &c. None of those 
difficult problems, which have so much exercised the genius of 
mathematicians since the days of Newton, and which have tended 
so much to improve modern analysis, could be expected in a work 
of this nature. 

The first volume closes with a collection of problems relative to 
the division of fields, the construction of geometrical problems, 
and questions in. mensuration, which would have been more na- 
turally connected with the similar articles, in the preceding part of 
the work. 

9. Plane Trigonometry considered Analytically. This article is 
from the third volume of the English edition, and is one of the 
most important additions to the work. The whole theory of Plsne 
Trigonometr) is deduced from one fundamental equation, shewing 
the relation between the sides and the cosines of the angles at the 
base of the triangle. The algebraical symbols, by which this equa- 
tion is expressed, tend very much to faciliute the computationa 
made from it, on account of the great symmetry between the ex- 
pressions of the sides and their opposite angles, which, though at 
first it might seem an object of very small importahce, is firactU 
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ciUly very fkr from being so.* The equation thus founds combined 
irith that well known property of a plane triangle^ that the sum of 
the three angles is equal to two right anglesy constitutes the basis 
of all the computations in this article^ in whichi besides the demon- 
strations of the three fundamental canons of trigonometry , are giv« 
en Yarious theorems for computing the sines, cosines and tan- 
gents, of the sums and dififerences of two given arcs, the resolution 
of firoduetM of sines and cosines of arcs to terms containing the 
•uma and difftreneea^ the sines and cosines of multiple arcs, the sum 
of any series of sines or cosines of arcs in arithmetical progression, 
and the uses of these series in forming a table of natural sines, &c. 
Among the problems given to illustrate the uses of these formu- 
las, the sixth in vol. 3, page S3, deserves notice on account of the 
elegant solution by the American Editor. That which is given in 
the English edition is made to depend on a cubic equation, whereas 
by rejecting the common factors, which strike the eye at the first 
glance, it might be reduced to Vk-^mmlmitic* Notwithstanding this 
defect, yXkeauthor speaks with great confidence of the neatness and 
brevity of his method, observing that any direct solution to this cu- 
rious problem, except by the means he has used, <<would be exceed- 
ingly operose and tedious,*' when in fact the direct mode, by other 
formulas, is by far less laborious, as the Jimerican editor has 
shown in his neat and simple solution, in vol. 2, page 25; where 
the problem is reduced to an equation of the first degree, instead 
of a cubic • This solution is partly geometrical, and perhaps the 
author of the work might object to it, on the ground that the whole 
article was designed to exhibit the analytical method of computa- 
tion, and that it was not proper to introduce any facilities} arising 
wholly from the geometrical manner of treating the subject: this 
objection would be of seme weight if the same simple result could 

^^^ • « 

* The present method of notation (which Dr. liutton has judiciou^y a4op» 
ted) is to name the sides of the trian^e by the smaU letters a, b, c, and the 
opposite angles respectively by the capital letters A, B, C; so that the angle 
A is opposite to the side a, B to ^, C to c. Supposing therefore, c to be the 
base of the triangle, the two segments formed by a perpendicular let fal^ 
Iroai the vertex on the base will be represented by ^.cosA, and a«co8B« 
their sum giyes the base c^a.cosB+^.cosA. By a simple change of- 
the letters composing this equation into the terms corresponding to the base 
tf or ^, we may obtain similar expressions for a and b. 



not be obtained bf the direct anelf tical metlNkl in a doiple end 
satisfactory manner.* 

The investigation of the sums of. infiftUe series of nnes and 
counes, whose arcs are in arithmetical progressloo ($ 34, page 16) 
b founded on the propertiesof rrctcrrif^ aeries; but the method of 
computing this land of series is not taught in any part of the -work^ 
and the learner would be wholly at a loss how to proceed in the 
mTestigation) for want of the necessary explanations. It may be 
obsenred that the sums of such infinite series are ilhuory in the 
most simple cases when applied to numbers, as^ for examplet when 
tiie common difference of the arcs is commensurable with a semi* 

eircle.t 

The theorem of $ 36 page 17, that ^the sum of the tai^nta 
of any three arcs, which together constitute a eirde^ multiplied bf 
Ae square of the radius, is equal to the product of these tangentS)** 
may be extended so as to make the sum of the three arches equil 
CL^y^^i>i^ to any multiple bf the same^MMt) and the demonstration, in this 
general state, may be rendered more simple than in % 364 £teB 

* The question is to determine a plane triangle, baring CaS As 
i^osa+l, casa+3, the symbols being as in the preceding note. 
The sine of the first equatbn giyes sine CaS sine A .cosine 

A| whence -. — r («■ -) B»d cos A. Substituting the value of 
sine K^ or • 

9 cos A (in S 6 of the article under reriew) it becomes -as , "^ 

Multiplying this by e6r, transposing ace, dividing by 3^-^a, andtnma* 
posing aa gives ec^^uivamb. Substituting the preceding values of 
h and c, and diriding by 0+I9 gives a^m^^ whence 6a5, css6. 
Thus the solution is obtained analytically by an equation of the 
• first degree. 

t Thus if we put BbISO^ in the equation $36, page If, tho 
series will become sine A— -sine A-f-sine A— -sine A+8cc.sb| (m^ 
Mei^0t*sine A.) The first number cannot in general become 
equal to the second, because an even number of terms of the se* 
ries is 0, and an uneven number is » sine A, neither of which 
agrees with the second member. 



\ The three arcs being A, B, C, and their sum being a 
pie of 180* gives Ung (A+B)ea— .tang C, substitutmg for tang 

tanir A-f-taniF B 
(A+B) its value $ 2y'« i_tongA tangB ««"ltiP^7io8 by the 
denominator and transposing tang C, it becomes tang A+tang 
B+tang C»tang A . tang B • tang C. 
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whh Cbia adcBtion the theorem is but a umple case of d much more 
exteaded theorem on polygons, as has been shown in an English 
periodical publication of considerable merit. 

The exponential expressions of the sine and cosine of an arch| 
which may be m^de so useful in most trigonometrical investiga^ 
tioBSi are not inserted in this work. They are* howeyer, sufficiently 
dementary to have been admitted) and woul^ have been a very 
useful addition. 

10. Sfihefieal Trigcnometry is divided into two sections. The 
first treats of the general properties of spherical triangles, and, af* 
tor the us^al definitions^ several elementary theorems are given on 
the limits of the sum of the three sides or angles of a spherical tri* 
angle, the formation of the aupplementary triangle, the area of a 
spherical triangle) or of a polygon comprised by several arcs of a 
peat circle, fcc. Also, a short article on the nature of solid an« 
gies, taking for their measure the spherical sur£Bkce included by the 
pbmes composing the angle, the angular point being the centre of 
the sphere: tlus has considerable analogy to the method of measur- 
ing plsne- angles, but the whole subject is rather curious than 
naefulk 

The second section treats of the ^^ResoIutioD of spherical tri- 
angles." Tins n done by the algebraical method, in which tli9 
whole theory of Spherics is made to depend upon one fundamental 
equation,* from which are deduced in the usual manner, the most 
important theorems of Spherical Trigonometry. We were sur- 
prised, however, to find that the beautiful rules of Napier for the 
dreukr /terra, werenot inserted. The reason assigned for this omis- 
flion is, that they are too artificial for a learner; but we are far from 
believing this opimon to be correct, and even if it were, the rules 
ought to have been given as a very useful aid to the memory of 
the proficient in spherics. 

By comparing the investigations in this part of the work with 
demonstradoos of the same theorems by the geometrical method, 
a Mr esdmate may be made of the advantages and defects of the 
mlgehndcal manner of treating such elementary subjects. It will 

* This equation in symbols, like those before used in plane 
trigonometry, is cosine asscosine 6. cosine c+sine b . sine c .co- 
sine A. The demonstration is made by the elegant method adopt- 
ed by La Grange, in his memoir on spherical triangles. 
Vol. IV. No. 3. 35 
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be perceived, that, if the ^nly objeat was to demonstrate tb€ cofifi' 
men theorems of Right-angled spherics, there would be no ad« 
vantage in uung this analysis, since the object might be obtained 
geometrically, without greater labour, and io a way that would 
leave a much stronger impression on the mind. On the contrarjf 
in the more complex theorems of Oblique spherics, (as for exam- 
plef that for finding an angle from three given sides,) the algebru* 
cal method would be found decidedly superior by its perspicuity 
and brevity; and the same remark would apply to almost all casea 
of pure or mixed mathematics. 

The superiority of the algebndcal method in difficult problemSf 
appears in a remarkable manner, in the investigations of the effects 
of the disturbing forces of the planets and satellites from their 
mutual attractions*" The ancient geometry when applied to thift 
abstruse subject, where great accuracy is required, appears divest* 
ed of all its elegance and usefulness, and it would have been almost 
impossible to have atuuned to the present degree of perfiectioi^, In 
the lunar theory, by following implicitly the steps of Newton la 
tiis PrincifMay without deviating from the geometrical method. 
This is fully evinced by the failure of Doctor Stewart, (one of the 
best geometers of modem days,) who in the computation of tho 
snotion of the moon's apsides and the distance of the sun from the 
earth, by the theory of gravity, has made many important mis- 
takes, most of which have arisen from his bigoted partiality to the 
geometrical method of reasoning, which reduced him to the neces- 
sity of rejecting some small quantities, producing a very great ef- 
fect on the last result. This is, perhaps, as remarkaUe an instance 
of the misapplication of the ancient geometry, as is to be found on 
record. The ftults in this computation of the sun*s distance, were 
pointed out by Mr. Dawson and Mr. Landen, bat the author nei* 
ther defended his work, nor had candour enough to acknowledge 
his mistakes. His biographer. Professor Playfair, admits that 
there were several small errors in the details of the calculation, but 
he endeavours to de^nd that part of the work, where by far the 
greateet defect exists, namely, in the relation of the <Usturbing force 
of the sun, and the motion of the moon's apsides. This part of 
the lunar theory was formerly a constant source of error to mathe* 
maticians. Newton made only a vague calculation on the subject. 
Those who first attempted it, in an accurate manner^ were Clair* 



auh, lyAlemberti and Euler^ who, from neglecting aome terms of 
the formula supposed to be very sma]l« made the motion of the ap* 
iddfes but half what it was found to be by observation. Clairault was 
the first who discovered that the neglected terms were nearly 
equal to those they had before computed; and modem. mathema- 
ticians, by tontinuing the approximation, have confirmed their re- 
sults, and proved that theory and observation very nearly agree. 
The computation of Doctor Stewart, it is true^ agrees very well 
with the observed motion of the moon's apsides, but tkiB m wAoify 
accidental^ and ariictjrom a contfienwation of errors; She reeuli foauld 
have been very different if the mean dUtance of the moon from the 
earth had varied coneiderably from itefire»ent value^ or if the calcu- 
ladon had been made to determine the motion of antfqf the eatetUtee 
in the system, as for example, the foutth satellite of Jupiter, as it 
would be affected by the sun's cUsturbing force. This is by no 
means very diftcult to prove, though Professor Playfiiir appears 
not to have been aware of the fact, since he compares Doctor Stew- 
art's inaccurate calculation with those of the mathematicians al- 
ready mentionedy and says that his method "is deserving of the 
greatest praise, since it resolves by geometry alone, a problem 
which has eluded the efforts of some of the greatest mathemati- 
cians, even when they availed themselves of the utmost resources 
of the integral calculus.'* The authority of Professor Playfidr has 
given a considerable currency to this erroneoue opinion. It has 
been copied into Button's Mathematical Dictionary, and into other 
European works of great merit— a striking instance of the influ- 
ence of a roan of talents in giving a wrong direction to the public 
mind, even upon a subj^tt that admits of strict mathematical de- 
monstration. 

In the days of Newton, it was usual to demonstrate every prob- 
lem geometrically. Algebra was used as an instrument to discov- 
er truth, Geometry to communicate and demonstrate it to the 
world. Many propositions of the <^Principia" discovered by analy- 
sis, were demonstrated by the geometrical method. Perhaps it 
is owing, in some degree, to the example of Newton, that most 
British mathematicians have since had such a strong partiality for 
the ancient geometry. The effect of this has been (as some of the 
English mathematicians have admitted) to keep them in general 
far behind the mathematicians of the Continent of Europe, in the 
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Uiyestigatioiit of the plaoet^y motions aqd in mMtof the varioon 
dtocoreries and improyeiiientB in modern analysis. 

1 1. <x€odeaic ofieraiwnt^ and the ^figure ^f the earth. This cquy 
tdns a brief account of the method of conducting large ■unre7% 
Uhe that made a few years ago» for connecting the observatories of 
Greenwich and Paris. ScTeral useful problems are given for re^ 
ducing the observed angles and distances to the level of the seat 
for estimating the hori^ntal refracUon» for computing the trian<r 
gles, Dec. A demonstration is given of the beautifiil theorem of 
Le GendrCf for reducing the calculation of spherical tfknglet 
-whose sides are small) to the usual rules of plane triangles, which 
is done by subtracting one third of the excess of the supi of the 
three observed angles above 180^ from each of those angles, am} 
using the remainders as if the triangle were plane. 

A formula is given for computing the ntfo of Uie axes of the 
earthy from two measured arcs of the meridian^ supposifig the 
-eerth to be an elUpsoid of revolution. The results from compare 
Ing a few of the most accurate measurements are ststed in a very 
abridged manner. Among them are observed the following, in 
vol. 3, page 93, ^^La Place from the Lunar motions finds the com* 
pression ^. From the theory of gravity applied to the latest ob- 
aervatiotts of Qurg, Maakelyne, fcc. f^»g* From the variation of 
the pendulum in different latitudes ^.7,/' In these nun^rs 
there -are some mistakes. The computation from the lunar equa* 
tions by the theory of gravity, is given in voL S, pi^ 389, of the 
' Mecanique celeste, by which it appears that the lunar equation in 
longitude makes the compresnon -j^^oBf in latitude t^«c; neither 
of which agrees with y^ or -s^^f The deduction from the vmria* 
tion of the pendulum, in vol. 3, page 150, is as above stated -y^.y g, 
but there is an error in La Place's computation in the 34th Ikw of 
page 148, which being rectified, the result would become y\^. 

Efr. Hutton observes in vol. 3) page 93, <<that the oompuution 
• from thp phenomena of the equinoxes and the motion of the 
earth's axis gives for the moximum Umit of compression '^." 
This calculation made by La Place in vol. 3, page S53 of the Me- 
canique Celeste, is affected very much by the estimated mass of 
the moon, which was supposed to be yf-.^, that of the earth being 
unity. A more thorough investigation of the subject, induced La 
l^lace to reduce it to ^i'S) ^^ P^S^ 159, yoL 3) (^ the saine worl^. 
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Making thb change in the formula^ the maximuni Unui of the 
compression becomes ^Vr instead of •^. Or* Hutum says the 
greatest number of observations make the comprtvision but little 
different from ^i which is probably not (a^ from the truth. La 
Place uses that quantity in his lunar theory. La Lande in round 
numbers assumes -j^. Burg in his tables used ^, but in Vin^ 
go's edition, they are arranged for that, and for ^9 and this last 
Talue is used in the example for computing the moon's place. 

13. PrindfUet of Polygnometry^ This article contains seTend 
curious theorems of Lexell, Lhuilliert &c« for computing from a 
definite number of sides and angles of a polygooy the remaining 
^des and angles. This subject has considerable analogy to the 
manner of finding the sides, angles, and area, of a plane triangle, 
by the common rules of trigonometry and mensuration. 

13. O/Motion^ Forcety Ifc. This treats of the general lawa of 
motion in bodies (whether moving uniformly or equally accele« 
rated) the composition of forces, equilibrium of forces acting on a 
point, the collision of bodies, the motion of projectiles in free 
space, the descent of bodies on inclined planes, and the motion of 
pendulums. None but the most simple cases are noted. The 
part relative to the composition oiforcf is quite defective, being 
considered by the author in the same manner as the coxvfiosition cS 
yelocitie: The investigation of the velocity acqyiired by fidling by 
gravity through any curved surfAce is defident, in not having prov* 
ed that loss of velocity from the change indirection^ while deacnb* 
ing the curve, is insensible. No mention is made of several im« 
portant principles in Mechanics, now so much used by mathtmati* 
cians, particularly the principle of virtual veiocitiee^ vie vfva, coneer- 
vation ofareaej Isfc. An abridged account of these, with a refer- 
ence to works where a fuller explanation might be obtained would 
have been a valuable addition. 

14.. Mechanical Fowerey Statice^ tstc. In these are explained 

the usual theorems relative to mechanical powers, the nature and 

method of calculating the centres of gravity,oscillation, percussion, 

' gyration, the pressure of arches, the strength and stress of tim* 

ber, &c. ; 

IS. Hydroetaticoy Pneumatics^ Ufc, The common elementary 
parts of these subjects are given, with the description and uses of 
several instruments, as the Barometer, Thermometer, ^\x^ 
fifmp, &c. 
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16, Doctrine t^Fluximu contcdns an explanation of the princi« 
pies of the cMcalus according to the Newtonian theory. The dk- 
red method^ includes the usual rules for finding the fluxions of 
given expresnonfr— the inveree is limited to some of the most 
simple forms. These rules are applied to questions of maxima and 
miidmas tangents and quadratures of curves, surfaces and contents of 
solids of revolution; points of infiecdon and contrary flexure; radius 
of curvature; evolutes and involutes of curves, and the centres of gra- 
nty of bodies. Problems liko these require nothing more than the 
elementary parts of the method of fluxions:— ^the higher branches 
are passed over without notice, as not coming within the author's 
plan. 

In this'^article the principles and notation of Newton are fully 
adopted. All quantities are supposed to be generated by motion— 
which is natural enough when applied to geometrical figures, but 
seems wholly foreign to the computation of algebraical quantities. 
This objection would not apply to the principles ofLeidrntz^ who 
Gonsidered quantities as composed of an infinite number of small 
parts called differeiaiaU^ and a curve as a polygon of an infinite 
number of sides, &c. This method has a decided superiority over 
that of Newton in the simplicity of application to the higher order* of 
differentials or fluxions, and it has been imputed in part to this, that 
the followers of Leibnitz have made so much greater improve- 
nents in the science than those of Newton. A pretty clear.idee 
can be formed of first fluxions, but (although the principles are cor* 
rect) it must be acknowledged that it is not so easy to conceive how 
zjiret fluxion, which Jias a certain definite v^ue at a given point of 
a curve, can have in the first place a tendency to change by a 
quantity infinitely smaller of the second order, and thie a tendency 
to change by a quantity infinitely smaller of the third order, and 
so on through an infinite number of gradatiotu^ each of which is 
supposed to be infinitely less than the preceding, and all exitting 
at the same moment in any fiarticiUar fioint of the curve. This dif- 
Gulty is not so great in the method of Leibnitz. For the curve 
being considered as a polygon, the whole calculation is reduced to 
that of finding by the common principles of plane trigonometry, 
several consecutive sides and their differencea of several orders, as 
if the quantities were finite.* But the question was frequently ask^ 

* These principles were adopted by the followers of Newton^ in 
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4kl» how an hypotheus that ia evidently incorrecti (namdyf that a 
curve is a polygon of an indefinite number of sides) could lead to a 
pafcetly correct result. The answer of Leibnitz wasy that by in^ 
creasing the number of sides^ the error might be decreased ijl\ it 
became less than any assignable mi^itude; and that even in the an« 
cient geometry^ a demonstration carried on to thai result waS| in 
UcU always considered as perfectly satisfactory. To avoid these 
difficulties) Landen proposed a new method^ called the Residual 
Analysis, published in 1758 and 1764, depending on the commonly 
received principles of Algebra^ but this was not much used, on ac« 
count of the tedious way of applyhig it to the solution of problems 
in which the fluxionary calculus has been usually employed* At 
length the true principles of this science were discovered by the 
illustrious La Grange, who published a memoir on the subjectf in 
the collection of the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences of fier* 
lin, for 1773. This was followed by a paper by Arbogast, pre* 
aented to the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences of Paris, in 
1789, an abridgment of which is given In his very original and ez^* 
eellent work, on the 'iCalcul des Derivations,'* published in 1800. 
Previous to that time, (about the year 1797,) La Orange had pub* 
Ushed his ^^Theorie des Fonctions Analytiques," containing a full 
development of ^is theory, in which he has demonstrated all the 
rules used in the method of fluxions, or the differential calculus^ 
without having recourse to the idea of infinitely small quantitie% 
limits or fluxions, and using exclusively the common principles of 
the algebraical analysis.* It is to be regretted, that La Grange 

investigating the properties of the curve of swiftest descent, the solid 
of least resistance, &c— ^nd Newton, himself, in several instanceSf 
considered a curve to be a polygon of an infinite number of sides. 
The first, and very important proposition of the firincifiioj where it 
is proved that the areas described by a body in its motion about a 
central point, are proportional to the times, is an instance of his 
u&ing this method. 

• 

* To give an idea of this method, we shall take the example where 
a quantity y is supposed to be equal to a given function of the vari- 
able quantity X. Then when x is increased by the finite quantity e, 
y will become (by Taylor's theorem) y=s A+Bf+iCf'+JD^*+ 
&c. A being the value of the proposed function of x when raao, 
9pd B, C, D, being functions of x derived from A, these derivations 
being similar to the direct method of fluxions of different orders^ 



has used a tiew notation essentially different from diose of 
Newton and Leibnitz, ftom the fear that their symbols would 
have a tendency to recal to mind the inaccurate ideas of infi* 
nitely small quantiues or fluxions. Fortunately none appear 
inclined to adopt this new notation; on the contrary, the sym- 
bols of Leibnitz appear to be getting mote into use, and it is 
to be hoped they will ultimately prevail. They are used in by 
far the greatest number of valuable works, that have been pub« 
lished for the last fifty or sixty years. Newton's notation is 
hardly ever used, except by Eoglish mathematicians, and th^y 
do not all follow it implicitly, since Waring and others have 
for niany years employed the sign of integration S of Leibnitz, 
instead of the F of Newton, and in some of the latest English 
publicauons (as in a memoir in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1809,) the notation of Leibnitz is fully adopted. Newton*^ 
method is inferior to that of Leibnitz in respect to accuracy of 
printing, the fluxional point being much more liable to be mis* 
placed or omitted, than the ktter d. A proof of this may be 
found in vol. 2, page 70, of the work under review, in whick 
page, the letters of reference occur above one hundred timeo% 
gU with but one mbtake, (namely, the omission oUelter^) making 
the error less than one hundreth part of the number of terns, 
and the fluxionary point is marked nine and omitted five 
times,* the mistake being above one third part of the whole 
number. Hence the errors in this instance in the ktters (in 
comparison of the whole number of terms,) is not one thirtieth 

To find B hvm A being of the same import, as to find the firwt 

•flaxion, and to find C similar to that of the Mecond fluxion, 8cc. The 

hwerw method consists in finding A from anyone of the functions 

^^ ^ B, C) D, ScCi^— -or B from C, D, 8cc. All these derivations are 

.^Ai^9%^!ta^ made according to the strict rules of^uantities. It is then shewn 

^ how to apply these principles, in a very simple manner, to all cases 

in which ths method of fluxions has been used. A treatise in our 

language, in which these principles were fully developed, would 

be a vsJuable acquisition to the public. 

* As mistakes of this kind cause considerable embarrassment 
to the learner, great pains ought to be taken to correct such typo* 
graphical errors in a future e&tion. 
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^art so great as in the points. It is a circumstance in favor of 
the symbob of Leibnitz, that they have a very great analogy to 
die present method of denoting finite differences and sums by 
the Greek letters A and s, the variations by ly and the deriva* 
tions by D, the whole forming a more symmetrical and simple 
notation, than any that has been proposed* 

ir« Hie four next articles treat of several curious and useful 
problems, ^concerning forces, with the. relation between them 
and the time, velocity, and space described-^Motion of bodies 
in fluids — Motion of machines and their maximum effects-— 
Pressure of fluids against walls and fortifications— Theory of 
magazines,'- &c« 

18. Theory and practice of Gunnery • In this article the re- 
sistance of the air, as deduced from a course of experimenta 
made at Woolwich, is taken notice of, and several useful tables 
of resistances are given. 

19. This contains the solutions of several curious problems 
in ^Mechanics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pro* 
jectiles," Ecc.^— followed by a table of logarithms, from 1 to 
9999, and of log. sines and tangents for eveiy minute of the 
quadrant, to six places of decimals* 

In this article, the American editor has very judiciously 
pointed out an error of Doctor Hutton, in the solution of a 
problem on variable pendulums, and has given a new solution 
founded on correct principles, in vol. 2, page SS7» This prob- 
lem had been pardy solved by Bossut, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Paris, for 1778, where the 
fluxional equations are given correctly; but some mistakes were 
made in the reductions, and the forms of the equations are not 
so simple as those of Professor Adrain, who has accurately 
found the fluents for the case, where the pendulum in its vibra- /.. 
tions makes but a very small angle with the vertical. 

Another additional article given by the American editor, i^ 
vol. 2, page SSS^ is a curious geometrical theorenoL for finding 
the angle contained by the chords of two sides of a spherical tri- 
angle with an elegant demonstration. 

We have now finished our examination of this work, from 
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it uriU appear, that Ae Uutbor hasi in strict conformity 
mth biB {dan, retained most of the elementary and useRil 
Imuvcfaea of pw^ and mixed mathematics, and passed over 
dfgbtly, or neglected whoUy, the more abscmse parts. The 
•electioti of matter appetuv in general to have been made with 
considerable skill and judgment, though some subjects are 
bmitted, of which an abridged account would have been usefiiL 
Several of these omissions have already been mentioned, and 
we may add to the listy Spherical Geometry, Dialing, Naviga- 
^eo. Astronomy, fcc There are yet some defects in the ar* 
tangemeat, arising from the artides published in the third 
volume of the English edition, though these defects, as they 
exist in that edition, have been considerably remedied in the 
IMresent work, by several judicious aherations made by Pro- 
fessor Adraia, and we have it in our power to say, what can 
rarely be said of works of science republished in this country, 
that in general, the tjrpography is equal, and the arrangement 
of llie matter superior, to that of the English edition; and, on 
the whole, we can recommend this work as the most complete 
coniBe of Practical Mathematics that has been published in this 
country. 

ARTICLE 8* 

The Poetical Works oj Lord Byron. Philadelphia: Moset 
Thomas, 1813. 

In this American edition, we are furnished with a complete 
collecdon of Lord Byron's Poems. The contents of the first 
volume, which are the miscellaneous poems, originally pub* 
Kshed tmder the name of Hours of Idleness^ and the EngSsh 
Bards and Scotch SevtewerSy especiaBy the former, had no 
claim to republication from their * intrinsic value. But since 
they were written, the author has raised himself by his subse- 
quent productions from comparative insignificance as a poet 
to the very highest rank, and of course every thing he haa 
produced becomes interesting. Whether the severe reception 
his Lordship's first essay met with stimulated him to eaer* 
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tions, which occasioned thia great impMnrement in^lna poetical 
powers, or whether it it only the natural progress of his mi«d 
in taste and judgment, it is not very material to inquire^ in 
the former case he stands one of the most remarkable instan^ 
ces on record of the advantage of suitabk correction accord- 
ing to the preacher's advice, without sparing the rod; and a 
living, complete refuution of all that he, and so many other 
enraged authors have written <^ainat the e^^pediency and equi- 
ty of reviewing. 

Notwithstanding Ae inferiority in many respects of the 
early poems, it is easy to discern in them a portion of the same 
cast of thought, which is one of the most striking features in 
Childe Harold and the Giaour* Placed by fortune in what 
should seem one of the most enviable of human situations, the 
high, independent rank of a British peer, relieved from the 
continual intrusion of business that presses upon the majority 
of mankind; and endowed on the other hand with a brilKancy 
of genius, and a love of learning, that would seem to farnMi 
him an inexhaustible resource against the attacks of that foff- 
midable enemy 'to the happiness of men of leisure, ^*the fend 
Ennui,'' the sole but sufficient curse, inflicted in the order of 
things upon the privileged classes, in compensation for all 
they possess above the rest of mankind: thus placed by fortune 
and taste, on a high eminence, above the cares of life,' the 
plague of business, and the torment of vacuity, such a man as 
Lord Byron would appear to be the very favored mortal that a 
modern Solon might have named as the hsq>piest. Such is the 
theory— -now look at the reality* This ^ilt child of nature 
and fortune, in the very spring of youth, while his sources of 
pleasure might still be supposed to possess the bewitching 
graces of novelty, seems by his own shewing to have drained 
them all to the very dregs, to have exhausted the last drop in 
the cup of happiness, and to have felt the weariness of satiety, 
and disgust of life immoveably settled upon his mind, before 
the discretion of the law had invested him with all the prerog- 
atives of his birth-right. We ahottld hardly venture to say 
that these assertions are supported by the following piece, 
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which is one of the minor, poems. It contains phrases that a 
man would not be very willing, in anj case, to apply to him- 
self. 

DAMiCTAS. 

I* Uw an in&ntf and in yesn a boy» 

In mind a ilsTe to fevery iddout joy^ 

From tftrj tense of ahame and Tirtue wean*d. 

In lies an adept, in deceit a fiendt 

Vert'd in hypocrisy, while yet a child. 

Fickle as wind, of inclinations wild; 

Woman his dupe, his heedless friend a tool. 

Old in the world, tho* scarcely broke from school;. 

Damztas ran through all the maze of sin. 

And found the goal, when others just begin; 

Ev^ still conflicting passions shake his soul. 

And bid him drain the dregs of pleasure's bowl; 

But, pall'd with vice, he breaks his former chain. 

And, what wss once his bliss, appears his bane. 

The above however corresponds too well with the tenor of 
other passages, to leave much doubt who was intended by the 
portrait* The following is expressly descriptive of the author. 
In point of poetical merit it is far superior Xfi any other piece 
In the first volume* 



TO 



Or! had my fate been joinM with thine. 
As once this pledge appear'd a token, 

(These follies had not, then, been mine. 
For, then, my peace had not been broken* 

To thee, these early faults I owe; 

To thee, the wise and old reproving: 
They know my sins, but do not know 

Twas thine to break the bonds of loring^ 

For, once, my soul, like thine, was pure. 
And all its rising fires could smother; 

But now, thy tows no more endure* 
Bestow'd by thee upon anotheiv 

Perhaps, his peace I could destroy. 
And spoil thft blisses that await hifliii 

Tet, let my rival smile in joy. 
For thy dear sake, I cannot hats him. 
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Ah! aince thy angel form is gone. 

My heart no more can rest vnlYi any; 
But what it sought in thee aloae. 

Attempts, alas! to find in many* 

Then, fiue thee well, deceitful mud, 

*Twers vain and fruitless to regret thee; 
Nor Hope, nor Memory yield their aid. 

But Pride may teach me to forget thee* 



Tet all this giddy waste of years, 

Tliis tiresome round of palling pleasures, 
lliese varied loves, these matron's fears. 

These thoughtless strains to passion's measures-*. 

If thou wert mine, had all been hush*d; 

This cheek, now pmle from eaiiy riot. 
With Passion's hectic ne'er had flush'd. 

But bloom'd in calm domestic quiet. 

Tes, once the rural scene was sweet. 

For Nature seem'd to smile before thee; 
And once my breast abhorr'd deceit. 

For then it beat but to adore thee. 

But, now, I seek for other joys. 

To think would drive my soul to madness. 
In thoughtless throngs, and empty noise, 

I conquer half my bosom's sadness. 

Tet, even in these, a tliougfat will steal. 

In spite of every vafai endeavour; 
And fiends might pity what I feel. 

To know, that thou art lost forever. 

Id a moral point of view, such a display of character as 
these extracts a£Ford is in the highest degree consolatory, since 
it gives another proof that happiness is entirely independent of 
external circumstances, and even of mental endowments. The 
inefficacy of mere outward accidents^ as wealth, power, and 
fame^* to procure enjoyments is probably not much dis- 

• The love of fame is styled by Milton, **The last hifirmity of noble 
ninda.'* This seems to be taken from the character of Hebridius Priscus, 
given by Tacitus* Hist. 4. sub. init* Brant, quibus hxnm i^petentior vide* 
betur, qnando tapientibus etiam cupido gloriae novissima exuitur. 
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puted. It 18 even an obvious consideration, that a man 
has less chance for obtaining the comforts of life in pro- 
portion as he has a greater share of those things that are 
sought as their constituents. For as all superfluities become 
necessaries by habit, the number of wants, the difficulty of satis- 
fying them, and the chance of casualties, are increased, and the 
likelihood of happiness is diminished in proporuon. And though 
the possession of wealth and power soon ceases to a£Ford any 
pleasure, the loss of them is ever sufficiently efficacious in cre- 
ating pain# These distinctions, then, being at best not of a fa- 
vorable kind, aflford no rational ground for those who are depriv- 
ed of them to complain of inequality and partiality in the ar- 
rangement of things in the world. But mental endowments 
are as much an accidental distinction, as wealth or power. If 
therefore they are essential to happiness, or even contribute to 
it very largely, by their own exclusive influence, those whom ac- 
cident deprives of them, would have a right to complain of in- 
equality. A man can no more provide himself with genius by 
his own act, than he can make himself what Plato thanked the 
gods for having made him-~a man, and not a woman, a Greek, 
and not a barbarian, a freeman, and not a slave* Or supposing 
genius to be entirely acquired* the power of nuking the acqui- 
sition is the fruit of circumstances, and quite independent of 
the will. It is not in the power of a man to determine the 
time and place of his existence, in such a manner, that he 
shall be favored in youth with the instruction that creates or 
unfolds the powers of the mind, much less to place himself 
voluntarily among the few, favored with high original talents. 
Then in order to complete the equality in the disposition of 
good, it is necessary to shew that genius and knowledge do 
not of themselves confer happiness. Possibly this might 
b^ done by reasoning upon the nature df those qualities, 
but it is more suitable to our present occasion, to shew 
it by experiment: and the case of Lord Byron is directfy 
in point. We find by his own repeated avowals, that his fine 
taste mod imagiiiation have been of no better aerviee than his ci- 
tie and wealth, in saving him from the horrors of disoonttot 
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and mental misery. One example is certainly veiy far from 
establisbiog a principle: but we believe a recurrence to literary 
liistory would soon shew that his Lordship is not a solitary in-* 
stance in support of our assertion. The latest reports on this 
subject, contuned in Mr. D'lsraeli^s book of the Calam- 
ities of authors, we presume from the title, would be far from 
making against us. It will easily be understood, that by gen- 
ius and knowledge we do not intend that practical wisdom 
which operates in controlling and regulating the affections, and 
which is undoubtedly the great instrument of virtue aud hap- 
piness. But this has perhaps no nearer connexion with learn- 
ing than with wealth. It is rather that good sense, which, 
though no science, is fairly worth the seven. 

Experience then seems to show, that learning and genius, 
f» well as other accidents, are not in themselves essential to 
happiness, thou^ they may be instrumental in procuring it. 
There is another inquiry nearly connected with the above, on 
which we shall bestow a few words, viz. whether this knowl- 
edge, admitting it to be unpecesaary for happiness, be a real 
groubd of superiority: whether a man, having obtained a 
certain stock of knowledge, is to be considered, in quality 
of possessor of that knowledge, a greater man, than be- 
fore he obtained it. The bearing of this inquiry on the other 
will be readily perceived. Superior rank as well as superior 
happiness breaks the equality in the disposition of good. We 
may perhaps throw some light on the subject, by taking^ a dis- 
tinction between knowledge^ which is the result of mental exer- 
tion, and n>ental exertion itself, which is the process for obtain- 
ing it. A little reflection seems to show that the actual.posses- 
sion of the knowledge, is not a rational ground of superiority.* 

* "Our learning is so long* in getting', and so very imperfect, that the 
greatest clerk knows not the thousandth pari of what he is ignorant; «n4 
knows so uncertainly what he seems to know, and khows no otherwise than 
a fool or child, even what is told him, or what he guesses at, that except 
those things, which eoncem his duty, and which God hath revealed unti> 
htm, which also any woman knows as far as is necessary, the most learned 
man hath nothing -to he proud of$ uidess thw be a sufficient ar^giimeat to 
exalt him that he uncertainly guesses at some more unneotasafy thinpi 
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Consider for a moment the small extent of this knowledge* 
Think how little one man can know of that small extent* To 
be perfect in any one branch or to make improvements in it, he 
must sacrifice to that alone the studies of his life, and relin* 
quish all acquaintance with the remaining departments. By 
this exclusive study, the man at last becomes familiar with the' 
doctrine of algebra, fluxions, and the integral and differential 
calculus— or he can discourse learnedly of attention, abstrac* 
tion, imagination, andkiemory— or he has made himself master 
of the classification oC plants, and will tell you of Polyandria and 
Syngenesia. Can we think that by these acquisitions the man 
has in reality made himself greater than his fellow creatures? 
He may indeed by such inquiries have exercised and improv-* 
ed his mental powers, and thereby become greater and better: 
but, observe, that in this case^ it is not the result, but the pro* 
cess that has done him this service. It is not the possession of 
the knowledge that makes his superiority, but the exercise of 
minJhe has tid^en in procuring it. Now this sort of superior- 
ity is not liable to the same objection as the other, because with 
respect to this mankind are on an equal footing. All are not 
indeed in a situation to exercise their minds in the acquisitioa 
of knowledge, but all are able to exercise the mind in some way 
or other. And who shall undertake to say that the quiet, se- 
eluded exertion of the mental powers, that produces the^xetical 
knowledge, is more improving to thtem than the public efibrts, 
that discharge the business of life. 

We may take another view of this subject. If we have 
made a real advance in the scale of being, that advance must 
be permanent and remain in a future state. But the results of 
the -exeruon we make to acquire knowledge are in their nature 
temporary. The various languages, that we obtain by long and 
unwearied attention, will be hardly credentials of superiority in 
a state where we shall converse without the intervention of ma- 
terial organs. Even the most refined calculadons erf' the math- 
ematician will become gross, compared with beings of pure in- 

tiian many others who yet know all that concerns them, and mind odicr 
tbio^ more necessary for the needs of. life and commonwealths*** 

Tt^lor't JSoU Liv* chap, 3. f 4k 
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Idtligence. But we may well conceive that the vigor and ac- 
tivity, acquired by habitual exercise, may have some infioence 
in qualifying the mind for the discharge of the duties, to -which 
it may be destined in a future state of being. We may draw 
dnother proof of the insufficiency of knowledge as a ground of 
superiority, from considering how little difference there is in 
reality between the knowledge possessed on any subject, by a 
learned and an unlearned man. We suppose that astronomy is 
now brought nearer to perfection than' any other science; and 
the difference between the quantity of astronomical knowledge, 
possessed by Laplace or Bowdifch and a common man, appears 
immense. So we consider the diameter of the earth's orbit as 
immense. To us indeed it is so, for we can estimate it in num- 
bers, but cdn by no means imagine it: yet to an observer in a 
fixed star, this immense distance is reduced to a mathematical 
point* There is no parallax of a fixed star. May we not sup- 
pose that this immense difference in astronomical knowledge 
would in like manner be reduced to nothing, compared with the 
complete and full understanding possessed by the maker of the 
solar system, of its motions and properties? This is founded on 
the idea, that intellectual as wdl as material greatness is only 
relative; while moral greatness, that is, goodness, is absolute* 
We might enlarge on this much farther, but as we have already 
wandered far enough from his Lordship, we shall merely re*' 
mark, that what we have said, properly considered, has no ten- 
dency to undervalue the importance of knowledge, either in 
pursuit or in possession. On the contrary, by showing its real 
value, we hold out inducements to its cultivation* Knowledge 
may be divided into two portions, practical and theoretical. 
Much the larger share belongs to the last division, having no 
immediate relation to the business of life* And on any other 
ground, than the one we have taken, it will be found extreme- 
ly difficult to defend the importance of this portion, which yet 
constitutes, in the general opinion, the noblest pursuit, that can 
occupy the mind, and certainly calls its powers into very vigo- 
rous exercise. 

To accomplish the object of poetry, wliich is pleasure and 

VoL IV. No. 2. Z7 
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not instruction, it is necessary that the author, whutevsr be his 
bent of thought or hb favorite studies, should possess a certain 
vivacity and brilliancy of genius, which shall give attraction to 
the subject, on which he chooses to exercise thenu Without 
this, the truth of his facts, or the soundness of his philosophy, is 
of very litde importance, tor it is quite useless to criticise what 
will never be read. But assuming this vivida iitf animi as nec- 
essary to poetical excellence of all kinds, it is evidepdy next in 
importance, that the taste and understanding of the poet should 
lead him to exercise it on high and important subjects, in the 
delineation of lofty characters, noble sentiments, deep and in-* 
{cresting philosophical truths. It is,' we think, the union of 
these two qualities, that gives the poems of Lord Byron their 
high character. They display in the first place, the most exu- 
l^rant richness of imaj;ination, a fire of fan<7 that never fades 
for a moment, a conscious fullness that never wastes itself long 
upon one image, but urges you on continually with unabating 
vigor from one object to another. These qualities irresistibly 
engage the attention, and then to reward it, it is evident, that 
the author has exercised himself in profound contemplations on 
the highest subjects of morals, on the nature and destiny of 
man, and the workings of the passions and affections. He nev<v 
er amuses you with a superficial delineation of exteriors, bqt 
plunges into the recesses of the heart, and exposes the truth 
without disguise* We may take as an example his manner of 
treating the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war* A, 
poet, who loves to dwell on exteriors, delights in delineating 
martial scenes, dresses, and evolutions, and the shock of battles^ 
Nothing indeed gives finer scope for a talent at brilliant de« 
scription. Thus Mr. Scott has surpassed himself in his pic* 
\ tures of battles. That in Marmion is perhaps the masterpiece 
of his poetry. He gives way without hesitation to the vulgar 
enthusiasm excited by the splendor, noise, and bustle of this 
imposing scene. He becomes in a moment a common observ- 
er. With him we are carried away by the inspiration of the 
moment, and forgetting the real character of the sanguinary 
farce, we think that floating crests and serried spears are the 
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finest things in the world, and are ready to exclaim trith the 
enraptured minstrel 

To hero bound for battle strife. 

Or bard of martial lay» 
Twere worth ten years of peaceful life. 

One glance at their array. 

Obsenre now in the following extract the manner in which 
Lord Byron expresses himself on military matters. He strips 
off at once the dazzling dress, with which the fatuity of men 
has invested them, and displays the cruelty and absurd- 
ity of war, in language uniting the strictest and moat im- 
portant truth with die highest strains of poetry* Whether thia 
view of the subject is really holden by the author, or belongs to 
his fictitious personage, it is of not the least importahce to in- 
quire. It is sufficient that he has given a glowing and power- 
ful representation of the real nature of that intolerable abuse of 
power and stigma on society, called war, which was generated 
in times of barbarian ignorance and feudal violence, and which 
is now kept up principally by habit, to amuse the gods of the 
earth, when they are tired of the important occupations of in- 
triguing and gaming. When these domestic excitements have 
ceased to produce their effect, or when the mind is too noble 
originally to be touched by them, the usual resource is this game 
of lives. • A subject is started, which it is not perhaps worth 
the turning of a cent to decide one way or the other— the pos- 
session of a waste of snows or a^rarren rock— -Malta or Cana- 
da—the citizen is instructed that he has no right to inquire in- 
to the causes of the war or its consequences-— there stands the 
man— it is his business to kill him— all that remains for him 
is the ohsequu gloria^ the praise of obedience— as if there 
were any duty half so clear as that a man has no right to take 
the life of another — as if the personal responsibility of the in- 
dividuals or companies at the head of governments were a 
sufficient security for the lives and properties of their millions 
of subjects. The eloquence and force with which the author 
has expressed such ideas as these, are really inimitablc.'N: 

* The following fine satire on the folly of war» is from VoltaircU Vision 
de Bahouc^^Bihouc monta sur son chameau, et partit arec scs serritcurs. 
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The stanzas have been often quoted, but too often they can- 
not be* 

Htfk! betrd you not thoie hooft of dreadftil note? 
Sounds not t^c plang of conflict on the heath? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smotet 
Nor Bav*d your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants* slaves?— the fires of death. 
The b^le-fires flash on h]gh:<— from rock to rock 

Att bout de quelques joum^es 11 rencontra vers les plunes de Sennaar 
Tarm^e Persane qui allait combattre I'ann^e Indienne« H s*addre8sa 
d*abord i un soldat, qu* il trouya ^cart^ II lui parla, et lui demanda» 
quel ^tait le sujet de la guerre* Par tous les Dieux» dit le 8oldat» je n'en 
sais rien* Ce n'ettpas mon aflatre: mon metier est de tuer et d*£tre tu£ pour 
gagner ma Tie: il n'iniporte qui je serve* Je poutrais bien m6me d^a 
• domain passer dans le camp des Indiens: car on dit ^'ils donnent pres 
d*une demi drachme de cuivre par jour ^ leur soldats de plus que nous 
n*en avons dans ce maudit service de Perse* Si vous voulez savmr pour- 
quoion se bat parler i mon capitaine. 

Babouc ayant fait un petit present su soldat entra dans le camp* II fit 
bientdt connaissance avec le capitaine et lui deroanda le sujet de la 
guerre. Comment voulez vous que je le sache» dit le capitaine, et que 
m* importe ce beau sujet. J'habite i deux cens lieues de Persepolis, 
j*entends lUre que la guerre a M d^clar^e; j*abaiidonne aussitot, ma fiii 
mille, et je vais chercher, aelon ma coutume, la fortune ou la mort, atten* 
du que je n'ai rien k faire* Mus vo^ c^marades, dit Babouct ne sont 
lis pas un peu plus instruits que vous? Kon, dit I'ofltcier, il n'y a gu^re 
que nos principauz satrapes, qui savent bien pr^cis^ment, pourquoi on 
••egorge. 

Babouc ^onn^ s*introduisit chez les g4n^raux« II entra dans leur fa- 
miliarity* L'un d*eux lui dit enfln: La cause de cette guerre qui desole 
depuis vingt ans l*Asie vient originurement d'une querelie entre iin eunu« 
que d'une femme du grand roi de Perse et un commis du bureau du gran4 
roi des Indes. II s'agpssoit d'un droit qui revenait i peu prds la trentieme 
partie d*une darique* La premier ministre des Indes et le notre souttn- 
rent digpiement les droits de leurs m&ttres« La querelie a'ccbauffs. On 
mit de part et d*autre en campagne une arm^e d'un million de soldats. 
II faut recruter cette armee tous les ans de plus de quatre cens mille 
hommes. Les meurtres, les incendies, les ruines, les devastations se 
multiplient: I'univers souiTre: et I'achamement continue* Notre pre- 
mier ministre et celui des Indes protestent souvent qu*il8 n'agissent que 
pour le bonheur du genre humaini et i chaque protestation il y a toujoun^ 
quelques vtUes d Suites et quelqups provinces ravag^es. 

Sont ce U des hommesy s/^cria Babouc, ou des b^tes f^occs?** 
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Etch voUey tells that thousands cease to breathe* 
Death rides apon the sulphury Siroc, 
Red Battle stamps his foott and nations fieel the shock. 

Lo! where the Giant on the mountain stands. 
His blood-red tresses deep*ning.in the sun. 
With death shot glowing* in his fiery hands. 
And eye that scorcheth aU it glares upon; 
Restless it rolls, now fix'd, and now anon 
Flashing afar,— and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done; 
For on this morn three potent nations meet. 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet* 

By Heaven! it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their rival scarfs of mix*d embroidery, ^ 
Their various arms that glitter in the air! 
What f^allant war-hounds rouse them from their lair. 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey! 
All join the chace, but few the triumph share; 
The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away. 
And Havoc scarce for joy can number their array. 

• 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice; 
Three tongas prefer strange orisons on high; 
Three gaudy standards float the pale blue skies; 
The shouts are Frsnoe, Spain, Albion, Victory^ 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain. 
Are met^-4is if at home they could not die—- 
To feed the crow on Talavera's plain. 
And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain* 

There shall they rot— Ambition's honoured foob! 
Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps their clayl 
Vauk Sophistry! in these behold the tools. 
The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriads* when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts-— to what?— a dream alone. 
Can despots compass aught that hails their sway? 
Or call with truth one span of earth their own. 
Save that wherein at last they crumble bone by bone! 

Ob, Albuera! glorious field of gfrief! 

As o*er thy plain the pilgrim prick*d his steed, ^ 

Who could foresee thee iq a space ao*brief. 
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A scene whcfe ningibif fee* sliMiM botst olid Ueef! 
Peace to tlie perUhM! wMf flie vnrrior's nfeed 
And tean of triumph their reward prslong? 
Till others fall where other chieftains lead 
Thy name shall circle round the gaping* throngs 
And«hine in worthless lays, tiie theme of transient song! 

Enough of Battle's mmtonsl let them plaj 
Their game of lires, and barter breath for fane: 
Fame that will scarce reanimate their clay. 
Though thousands fall to deck some single name* 
In sooth *twere sad to thwart their noble um 
Who 8trike» blest hirelings! for their eoontry's goo^ 
And die, that living might ^ve proT*d her shame; 
Periah'd per^hanoe, in some domestic feud^ 
Or in a narrower sphere wUd Rapine's path pursuM. 

The philosophy of Childe Harold is not so unexception- 
able in every part, as where he touches upon war. It would 
be very easy to quarrel with him about his views of revealed 
religion* His reflections on the vanity of life that occupy 
the beginning of the second cantOj are indeed profound and 
true, as are similar trains of thought in other parts of the 
poem. They are the effusions of reason, in the uncertainty 
of a future state, in which it is left by nature* They are pre- 
dicated, not on the falsehood, but on the non-existence of re- 
ligion* They are the thoughts that a contemplative mind in 
its moments of solitary musing must indulge in, putting aside 
all consideration of revealed truths* The author however, 
both in his own person and that of his hero, very often goes 
beyond this, and sneers at the idea of any religion, or any fu- 
ture state* The controversy with Atheism is too long to be 
taken up in this place. We may remark however, that the 
believer, while he enjoys the exquisite poetry of these passa- 
ges, will congratulate himself upon the faith that saves him 
from sharing their iincomfortable glooxh. 

Thus far, though we have found something to disapprove 
as well as to approve, the nature of the doctrine inculcated has 
been rather obvious* There is one subject however in this 
poem, on which his Lordship's opinions are not so easily ex- 
plained, and on which we have heard very discreet people ex- 
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press diflfbrent Qpioions. We mean the nature of the author']^ 

sentiments of a tender kind. Here we find him contradicting 

himself at every step* He begins with describing himself a» 

completely blas^ to every feeling of affection; yet scarcely has 

he landed in Spain, before he Is^unches out in^Q a strain of ele? 

gant and high wrought flattery of an amiable person, named 

Florence, an inhabitant of the island of Calypso, aqd by the au<^ 

thor's description, considerably like that ancient charmer. Not 

long after^ his desponding fit returns upon him, and in explaining 

his conduct to an object called Inez, whom he certainly addressee 

in very equivocal language, if he was not in love with her, he re? 

'duces himself almost to the situation of the wandering Jew* la 

the beginning of the second canto, we have a fine ironical at^ 

jtack upon female coquetry, and another encomium on the mo« 

dem Calypso, the whole implying him to be as much a sceptii; 

as to the existence of benevolent affections, as of revealed reli<» 

gion— yet each canto concludes with a strain of the purest an4 

apparently the trujest sentiment of regret, for the loss of lover 

and friend. In the minor poems we find the same inconsistent 

cy. Here we have a gallant epistle to Florence, or an l^norous 

address to Zoe, and again a strain of supreme indifference for 

all sorts of feeling, while the poei^is addressed to Thyrza con^ 

tain the most exquisite expressions of regret and tenderness^ 

All this we have no inclination to reconcile, and to those per^ 

sons that confine their attention to what they read, without 

caring for the author, it is a matter of no great consequence. 

Some who love to see the man in his writings, will find a goo4 

deal of difficulty in making up their minds upon him amidst 

this chaos of opposite sentiments. 

We have pointed out, as a characteristic of Lord Bjnro^'s 
style, his preference of the morale over the physique^ his loye 
of dwelling on the principles rather than the surfaces of things; 
it become us therefore to state that we do not give this as an 
exclusive quality of his style. On the contrary, his talent for 
striking description, when he indulges it, is equal or superior 
to that of those who have no other to boast. We may instancy 
his dj^scription of Cintra, of the bull fight, of the interior of h 
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ship of war, of the court of Ali Pacha, and the nightly sporti 
of his subjects, and above all his delightful stanzas on Greece. 
Still, however, the prevalence of the taste we first mentioned, 
gives a character to the poem, and justly so, inasmuch as the 
description of mind is more difficult and more noble than that 
of matter. But though confessedly more noble and more dif- 
ficult, it would hardly have been supposed at first thought more 
popular« It should seem that this peculiarity of style, however 
it might have pleased those to whose habits of mind it might 
be more particularly accommodated, would not have contribut- 
ed to extend the reputation of his Lordship among the mass of 
readers, who of course are not so much conversant with the 
tenets of philosophy, as the ordinary motives and varieties of 
action. The fact however appears to be otherwise* The suc- 
cess of these poems, if we may judge by the number of edi- 
tions that have appeared, and the rapidity with which they 
have succeeded each other, has been almost unexampled. The 
world had just made up their minds to the belief that Scott 
acquired his astonishing popularity mainly by addressing him- 
self to the common prejudices, common feelings, and common 
taste of the public at large; when now, to set all this at large 
again, comes a poet that spurns at evety thing familiar and 
common, delights in repulsive characters and strange motives 
of action, insults the universal prejudices, national, popular, re- 
ligious, and moral, of his readers, and yet, as it were in spite of 
themselves, pleases them as much as, if not more than the other. 
We shall not hazard any attempt to account for this paradox, 
but merely add, that the above remarks are more applicable to 
Childe Harold than to the Giaour, which by its wildness, its 
rapid, abrupt narration, and its resemblance to the Arabian 
Nights, is well enough adapted to what might be reasonably 
supposed the popular taste. We shall finish this article with 
a few remarks on this latter poem. • 

This poem, though written in the measure of Scott, has so 
litde of his character in other respects, that it can by no 
means be called an imitation. It is not improbable however, 
that the author, seeing how many respectable poets had failed 
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in their attempts to manage this bo«r of Ulysses, was resolved 
to prove, that he at least was fully competent to the object* 
However that may be, the circumstance of a similar measure 
renders it easier to make the comparison between the two; and 
though comparisons are odious, and particularly so when both 
parties have so much merit, we should feel no hesitation in 
awarding the palm, in this instance, to Lord Byron. Scott's 
pictures are aqua tinta sketches, or rather the images that pass 
through a Camera. They have all the brightness and life of 
nature; they pass before you with enchanting rapidity, and the 
most agreeable varietv; but they make no gr^at impression on 
the memory. The works of the other are the dark, deep 
portraitures of the Italian masters. Every feature prints it- 
self upon the memory, every emotion engraves itself in the 
heart. To compare writers in different styles of composition, 
is perhaps unfair, but after all, the comparison will be made. 
Who hesitates to say, that Raphael is a greater artist than 
Claude, though the former never painted a landscape, and the 
productions of the latter are like true representations of the 

very fields of £lysium? 

l ocos laetos et amoena vireta 
Fortuimtoram nemoram. sedeaque beatoa^ 
Largior hie campof aether et lumtne veatit 
Purpiumo: aolemque suum $ua lidera ndrunt. 

The fact stated above, relating to the impression that the 
works of these two writers respectively make upon the memory, 
will of course be put to the test in a moment by the experience oi 
every reader. As far as our own extends, we have found that 
not much of Scott is retained; the songs in the Lay and Mar* 
nuon, the introductions and conclusions in the former, and the 
battle in the latter, are probably the most frequent exceptions: 
but by the time Childe Harold has lain upon your table a few 
weeks, you find yourself in possession of whole stanzas, whole 
pages, we had almost said the whole. As a specimen of their 
comparative powers, we submit their several descriptions of 
tlie same natural appearance, the rushing of a mighty river in- 
to the sea, which had before been touched on by one of our 
own poets.* 

* See the Review of Rokeb^ in our last number. 
Vol. IV. No. % 38 
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"the iuitde's rage 
Was like the strife which curreots wage. 
Where Orinoco, in his pride, 
Rolls to the main no tribute tide. 
But 'gainst broad ocean urges far 
A rival scene of roaring wart 
While in ten thousand eddies driven. 
The billows fling their foam to heaven. 
And the pale pilot seeks in vain. 
Where rolls the river, where the main. Rokeby, Cant* i*f 15# 

As rolls the river into ocean 
In sable torrent widely streaming; 
As the sea-tide's ofl^sing motion 
In azure column proudly gleaming. 
Beats back the current many a rood, 
la curling foam and minglmg flood; 
While eddying whir^ and breaking wave. 
Roused by the blast of winter rave; 
Through spai^ting spray in thundering clash. 
The lightnings of the waters flash 
In awiul whiteness o'er the riiore; 
That shines and shakes beneath the roari 
• Thus— as the stream and ocean greet. 
With waves that madden as they meet*— 
Thus join the bands whom mutual wrongs 
And fiue and fuiy drive along* 

The passage describing the desolation of Hassan's house af- 
ter his death seems to be taken in its general ideas from the 
description in Isaiah of the desolation of Babylon; the same 
source from which Southey has drawn his ruins of Baby- 
lon in Thalabat and Macpherson his Balclutha* We conclude 
by presenting to the reader the beautiful passage, amplified 
from a part of the song of Deborah, and applied to Hassan^ 
mother. 

^The mother of Sisera looked out at a vrindow^ and cried 
through the lattice^ Why is his chariot so hng in coming? why 
tarry the wheels of his chariots? Her wise Jfu&es answered her^ 
yeoy she returned answer to herself Have they not sped? have 
they not divided the prey; to every man a damsel or two; to Sis* 
era a prey of divers colours^ a prey of divers colours of needle^ 
work on both sides^ meet for the necks of them that take the 
spoilf^ Judges V. 28, 29, 30. 
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Ub mother looked from her lAttiee lugb* 

With throbbing breast aiui eager eye— 

'"Tis twilight— «ure his train is nigh,"— * 

She could not rest in the g^rden-bower» 

But gazed through the grate of his steepest tower— 

*'Why comes he not? bis steeds are fleet, 

*'Nor shrink they from the summer heat; 

*'Why sends not the Bridegroom his promised gift, 

"Is his heart more cold, or his barb9 less swifl? 

"Oh, false reproach! yon Tartar now 

"Has gained our nearest mountain's brow, 

"And warily the steeps descends, 

'* And now within the valley M|^i8; 

"And be bears the gift at his Vddle bow-r 

"How could I deem his courser slow? 

"Right well my largess shall repay 

''His welcome speed, and weary way.^—- 
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The Grounds of Chrtstianity examined^ by con^ring the New 
Testament with the Old. By George Bethune English^ A.M* 
Boston, 18]13* 

Review of a book^ entitled^ ^The grounds of Christianity exam^' 
ined^ by comparing the New Testament with the Oldm By 
George Bethune English^ A,M*^ By Samuel Cary^ one of 
the ministers of the Chapel^ Boston^ Boston, Issuah Thom- 
as jun. 1813* 

Two sermons on infidelity^ defwered October 24, 1813. By ^ 
William Ellery Chanmng^ minister of the church in Federal 
Streety Boston* Cambridge, Hilliard & Metcalf, 1613. 

A Letter to the Reverend Mr* Cary^' containing remarks upon 
his review of the Grounds of Christianity examined. By 
the Author of that Wori'-^-^ndj A letter respectfully address^ 
ed to the Reverend Mr. Channing^ relative to his two Ser^ 
mons on Infidelity* By George Bethune English* Boston, 
I8l3* 12mo, pp. 133 and 41. 

± HE publications. of Mr. English are attacks on Christianity* 
They are entitled, we believe, to the bad distinction of being 
he first original works of this' character, ever published i'n 
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New EnglancL We doubt however, whetder they are gready 
to be regretted, except as it respects tfaeir author. We are 
not insensible to the mischief which is done by infidel writ- 
ings; but we believe that this mischief is often attended and 
counterbalanced by the production of much good. Such writ- 
ings have been in a great degree the cause of the evidences of 
Christianity being, in our, day, so well understood, and of their 
having been stated with the force of moral demonstration. The 
controversy being publickly carried on, the solutions and an- 
swers may be known to all, as well as the objections and diffi- 
culties. The latter are oi^j^ such as lie on the surface, and 
might be likely to occur to thinking men, who, as learning no 
less than good sense is sometimes necessary to their removal, 
might not always of themselves discern how they were to be ob- 
viated. The c4)jection, which might have been iM;rceived un- 
defined and indistinct, is now exhibited to view, clearly brought 
out, and we are at the same time shewn that it b only, if we 
nay so speak, an ocular deception; that it has no real existence; 
and that the appearance is occasioned by the false and imper- 
fect light, under which we have viewed the subject. Upon the 
evidences of Cbristiani^, as they have been stated by those 
who have written on the subject, especially by Dr. Paky, we 
think the mind may now rest with a fedingof perfect security. 
Now believing, as we do, that where there is any doubt res- 
pecting the truth of Christianity, it is of immense importance 
to the individual, that these doubts should be removed, we can* 
not think that infidel writings are merely a subject of regret, if 
it be true, that we are, in some degree, indirectly indebted to 
them for the tneans of this removal. 

Another advantage of such writings is, that they excite in- 
terest and attention to the subject of religion. ' There are too 
many, who do not feel how inestimable the value of Christiani- 
. ty is to individuals and to society, till they are roused to some 
alarm and to some anxiety, by an attack on the foundations of 
their faith. They have a regard for the religion in which they 
have been educated, but they have not paid a proper attention 
to its character, its effects, or perhaps to its evidences. But 
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now their thoughts will be directed to these subjects by an im- 
mediate escitement; and the consequence will be, that they will 
continue Christiana^ with more strength of conviction, with 
more ardor of feeling, and with a deeper sense of the blessing 
of their faith* 

To infidel writers we are likewise in a great degree indebt- 
cd for the clearing away of all which human folly and super** 
stition have connected with Christianity. It cannot be too 
often repeated, that it is these which infidelity usually delights to 
assaiL The eilbrts of the enemies of Christianity have not 
unfrequently contributed to the deduction of what its most 
sincere and intelligent friends, arelaooring to remove* The 
it;ligion of God cannot be shaken; but what is of human 
erection, may be overturned by human means. The founda- 
tion, which no man has laid, cannot be removed by man; but 
the wood, and the hay, and the stubble, which have been built 
upon it, have very often blazed in the contest with the assailants* 
We expect some advantages of this kind from the publications 
of Mr. English. 

We fear however, that by our introductory remarks, we 
are giving the impression, that we attribute an importance to 
diese publications, to which we do not think them entided. 
Of their importance however, Mr. English seems himself to 
have a most unreasonaUe opinion. Having very faithfully 
(as there can be no doubt) read the whole works of Collins, 
which relate to the subject of which he treats; and David Le- 
vi's Letters to Dr« Priestley; and looked into Wagenseil's 
Tela Ignea; and made himself roaster of Evanson on the Dis- 
sonances, and become acquainted with Brown's Histo^ of 
die shakers; he came forth, thoroughly versed in what be enri-* 
ties the Jewish controversy. An emire revolution took place 
in his faith. Having not long before descended from the dark 
and dreary regions of scepticism, he had now passed his peri- 
helion, and was returning thither again with astonishing veloc* 
ity« His own opinions were wholly changed; and unfortu* 
nateiy, without wsuting for the period of another revolution, he 
thought it necessary immediately to announce the fact to the 
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worid. In Wagenseirs Tela Ignea, he had accidentally open- 
ed upon a view of knowledge, from the use and advantages of 
which by far the greater part of mankind had been till his 
time defrauded; and it was natural to be in haste to communi- 
cate, his discovery. Mr. English is one of that unfortunate 
class of men, who are continually subjecting themselves to ridi- 
cule, by the mbtake of supposing, that what is new to them, is 
new to the whole world; all whose advances in learning are 
attended with the most surprising discoveries; and who, on a 
roa4 where a common traveller passes without seeing any 
thing very remarkable, a^continually mistaking and magnify- 
ing the character of common objects, and shrewdly suspecting 
the windmills to be giants. The state of Mr. English's mind 
is discovered not merely by his style of writing, and his asser- 
tions concerning the rarities to be found in his book, but still 
more by the facts of his having transcribed a very considera- 
ble part of it from Collins and Evanson, without ^ acknowledg- 
ment. Nobody, we think, would have done this, who did not 
believe, that all the rest of the world except himself lay in such 
a state of ignorance, that he might practise this imposition, 
without fear at least of immediate detection. 

Mr. English's mind is distinguished by some remarkaUe 
deficiences. He has no power of seeing more than one object 
at a time-— of contemplating a subject under more than one 
point of view— of feeling the force of more than one argument* 
He has of course no ability to compare arguments together, 
and b wholly wanting in judgment. He is carried away at 
the mercy of every new opinion which happens to strike his 
mind; and as he sees nothing but those considerations which 
prevail^ each newopinion, however inconsistent with his for- 
mer ones, or howevci^ wild and ridiculous in itself^ will be em- 
braced with the strongest conviction, and the most perfect feel- 
ing of satisfaction in its truth. Thus obtaining a full assurance 
in notions very different from such as are held by others, it is 
quite natural for him to conclude that this is owing, not to any 
unhappy defect of mind, and a want of those powers of com- 
prehending a subject which others enjoy, but, on the contrary, 
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to some peculiar superiority; not to having seen less, but to 
having seen more; and thence to infer the propriety of giving 
instruction to those about hinw of condescendbg to their weak- 
ness, and endeavouring to remove their ignorance. If it were 
■ot rather too vexatious and on far too solemn a subject, it would 
be somewhat amusing to remark the seriousness with which 
all this is done, the gravity with which he announces his noth* 
ings, the positiveness with which he is wrong, and the utter 
want of any feeling of the absurd or the ridiculous which he 
discovers. His confidence of style and manner is however 
adapted to affect those readers, wha^e not well informed on 
the subjects of which he treats. Pretension always passes for 
something, till we discover that it is unfounded. From the 
state of his mind, Mr. English is liable to be strongly affected 
by weak arguments, and to express his convictions very strong- 
ly. But where conviction is expressed with great force, it is 
natural enough to conclude, that there is something in the con- 
siderations by which it is produced. It is not every one who^ 
in seeing the unnatural strength which is the effect of slight 
causes, operadng upon morbid debility, can distinguish it from 
the habitual vigor of health. 

There is still another defect in Mr. English's mind, nearly 
connected with the preceding, and which is quite as much 
discovered in his book. His perceptions are extremely hasty, 
confused, and inaccurate. In reporting the opinions, or mak- 
ing statements, it is more probable than not, that he will com- 
mit some mistake. His book is full of errors of the grossest 
kind. He appears to perceive in reading, not what is actually 
before him, but what he fancies ought to be; and- always to 
leave a book, satisfied that he has found what he wished to find 
there. We have no doubt, that with regard to some of the 
most extraordinary of his misstatements, one might go over the 
subject with him several times, and explain it to him step by 
step, before he would be convinced of his error. 

But how, it may be asked, with all these mental deficiences,. 
has Mr. English written a book of any plausibility? One an- 
swer is, that Mr. English is no more accountable for the argu- 
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ments of a great part of hb book, than he is for the o^oioiit 
advanced in this review* They are copied from other writen. 
And a further answer is, that there are cases in which a man 
will ai^gue plausibly, just in proportion to his want of compre^ 
hension of his subject. Every astronomer knows, that the 
truth of the Newtonian theory of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies is supported by demonstration; but we can easily con^ 
ceive how one that did not understand the subject, might talk 
upaa it, and start objections, and how forcible some of these 
might .appear to those who were as ignorant as himself* The 
confidence of his assertiops, and the readiness of his wit, would 
be just in proportion to his want of all qualifications to discuss 
the question. A similar case to what we have supposed has 
actually taken pbce* Every body has heard of M • de St. 
Pierre's new theories about the figure of the earth and die caua* 
es of the tides, and how much he has written on these subjects* 
Now we have no doubt, that there are those to whom what he 
has written has appeared to have much weight; that he has 
had his followers; and that he would have had a vast many 
more, if m^s fears or their vices had had any influence to make 
them adopt his opinions* 

We may observe likewise, that while we think Mr* English 
little less absurd up<m the subject of religion than M* de St* 
Pierre is upon those of science— we think likewise, that a com* 
parison between them may be carried still farther; and dutt 
Mr* English resembles that writer in possessing, in a consider* 
able degree, some of the qualities which go to constitute gen* 
ius* He has a more than common share of imagmatioa, 
strength of conception, undisciplined warmdi of feeling, and 
force, though coarseness, of language* These qualities not 
only exist widi the defects before mentioned, but are probabfy 
in a considerable degree their cause* When one's judgment 
is weak, and his imagination and feelings strong, the former, 
we know, is continually deceived and abused by the latter. 
As we are not willing to give up the hc^ of Mr. Etiglish's 
return to usefulness, and should be very sorry to do any thing 
to prevent it, we will further say, that though we regud the 
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defects of his mind as great, we do not consider them as ir- 
lemediable* We think that much might be done for their cor- 
rection, by cultivating the habit of slow and patient attendpn, 
by carefully avoiding to yield to all first impressions, and by 
constraining himself, when forcibly struck with an argument, 
still to keep his mind in a state of doubt and deliberation. 

The publication of an infidel work in New England, 
where the evidences and the character of Christianity may be 
so well understood, and this too, by one who had himself 
just been a preacher of our religion, is a very singular event, of 
which one may reasonably be curious to know the causes. We 
have given what we conceive to be the true explanation of the 
fact. We should not, however, be thus general in our remarks, 
but should think it proper to observe particularly upon the dif- 
ferent parts of Mr. English's work, if this had not already been 
pardy done by Mr. Cary, and if we did not expect a full an- 
swer to all that is worth notice in his book, from a gentleman 
who is every way qualified for the undertaking. We will 
however point out one error of Mr. English, as we feel our- 
selves in some degree particularly concerned in it. He says, 

<*With regard to the internal evidence for the authenticity of 
the writings composing the New Testament, it is 9tiU lea* satiB* 
Jactory thui the external evidence^— And this may be well believ- 
ed, when the reader is informed that the great Sender ^ after spend- 
ing his life in the study of Ecclesiastical History, and antiquities, 
wUch he is allowed to have understood better than any befoi*e him, 
affirmed to his astonished coreligionists, that, except the Gospel 
of John, and the Apocal)rp8e, the whole New Testament was a col- 
lection of ybr^<?rie« written by the partizans of the Jewish and 
Gentile parties in the Christian Church, and entitied aflostolicy in 
' order the better to answer their purpose." pp. 1 37, 1 38. 

Now we have no doubt, that the contemporaries of Semler 
would have been very much astonished by this account of his 
opinions; but their astonishment would have been exceeded by 
that of Semler himself. The statement of Mr. English is 
without foundation; and is a specimen of the sort of errors to 
be found in his book. It is particularly unfortunate, not on- 
ly as Semler did not deny the genuineness of those books of 
the New Testament, which have been universally receiv(cd; 

Vol. IV. No. 2. 39 
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bat did question the genuineness of the Apocalypse, which Mr. 
English represents him as having maintained* ^^Conceming 
no book of the New Testament," says the writer of his life, 
^^did Semler proceed so unfairly as the Apocalyp^, since he 
hastily adopted the opinion, that it was the work of a visionary, 
for the advancing of fanatical notions respecting the Messiah."* 
See also Semler's Instttutio addoctrinam Christianam rtberaliter 
discendam pp. 153, 154* In the latter work, Semler makes 
the following remark, in speaking of those spurious gospels, 
episdes, 8cc* which Mr. English thinks of so much consequence: 
^^But this also we understand, that prior to these there were 
true Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, afu;r the likeness of which 
those writings were forged/^f 

Mr. English's misrepresentations we attribute to the con- 
fusion and inaccuracy of his mind. We suppose he may say 
with C2&Ao^^^I remember a mass of things^ but nothing iGstinct' 
ly." Others less charitable, and who attend less to the sort of 
character discovered in his book, will unjustly, we think, con- 
sider them as wilful misstatements; such as no man could make 
unless he made them intentionally. 

With the views which we have of the defects of Mr. En- 
gash's mind, we think very differently from what we should 
otherwise do, of the moral turpitude, of piri)£dnng such a 
hookas he has done. It is indeed utterly incredible, that a 
man of good sense and clear understanding, should, in less than 
a year after he had been a preacher of Christianity, not only 
entirely change his belief respecting its truth; but entirely 
change his opinions and feelings, respecting its character and 
doctrines; and write and publish a book to announce his chan- 
ges to the world. If therefore we believed Mr. English to 
be a man of good sense and clear tmderstanding, which we are 
very far from doing, there would be no other alternative in 
our minds, but to regard him either as a hypocrite in his faith, 
or as something worse than a hypocrite in his infidelity. We 
have no doubt that he is sincere in the one, and was sincere in 
the other; and with his sort of mind, if he were to happen to 
get engaged in the history of Mahomet, we should be not at 

* Repofitozy, toL ii.pp« 38^ 39l f p. 14S. 
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all surprised, if he were to suffer a new change, as extraordi- 
nary as any that have preceded. 

The account which Mr« English gives of those reasons for 
publishing his book, tliat overcame his reluctance, is as fol- 
lows. 

^<I protest before God, that from the apprehenuon above men- 
tioned alone, I would have confined the contents of this volume to 
myself, did I not feel compelled to justify myself for having quitted 
a profession; and did I not, above ally think it my duty^ to make a 
well meant attempt, which I hope will be seconded, to vindicate the 
unbelief of an unfortunate nation, who, on that account.^ have for al* 
most eighteen hundred years, been made the victims of rancorous 
prejudice, the most infernal ci*uelties, and the most atrocious wick- 
edness. If the Christian religion be, m truths not well founded, 
surely it is the duty of every honest, and every humane man, to en- 
deavour to dispel an illusion, which certainly lias been, notwithstand- 
ing any thing that can be said to the contrary, the bonafide^ and real 
cause of unspeakable nusery, and of repeated and remorseless 
plunderings, and massacres, to an unhappy people; the journal 6f 
whose sufferings, on account ofitj forms the blackest page in the 
history of the human race, and the most detestable one in the histo- 
ry of human superstition." pp. 66, 67- 

Mr. English's principal motive then in publishing his book 
was to vindicate the Jews, and deliver them from persecution. 
After the very solemn manner in which he has affirmed this, 
we have no right to doubt that he believed it to be the truth. 
Considering however the state of the world, and especially of 
that part of the world to which we suppose the circulation of 
Mr. English's book will be principally confined, we regard his 
account of his motives as one of the most remarkable proofs of 
the truth of a fact, pretty well understood by observers of hu- 
man nature, that there is no person upon whom a man may 
practise such gross imposition as upon himself. If Mr. Eng- 
lish had thought nothing of the wonder and consternation he 
was about to excite, by communicating his great discoveries, 
we are very fearful the poor Jews would have wanted their de- 
fender* *• 

There is one consideration, among many others, that is 
worth attention in reading the works of infidel writers, which 
is, that they start objections and difficulties, but no one has ev- 
er attempted to give even a plausible theory to account for the 
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existence of Christianity, and of all those facts connected with 
it, upon the supposition of its having a merely human origin* 
Certain moral phenomena of a very extraordinary character 
have taken place in the world; and of these, if one reject the 
causes assigned by a Christian, it is necessary to give some 
plausible solution. It is necessary to account for the great 
moral and intellectual change which appeared in a large body 
of men. It is necessary to account for the existence of various 
books, agreeing together in every essential particular, and con- 
tuning the history of a man whose recorded actions are a suc- 
cession of miracles. It is necessary to account for another 
book of a similar kind, containing a part of the history of his 
followers; and for writings claiming to be their epistles — for 
the forgery of which it would not be easy to assign a probable 
inducement. Some solution must be given of the coincidences 
between these epistles and the history last menuoned<"^coinci« 
dences which it seems morally impossible should have been 
the result of imposture* Some theory must be found to ex^ 
plain, where the rude and unlettered writers of the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth acquired the wonderful conception of moral sub- 
limity and perfect virtue which they have exhibited in his 
character; how it was thiitthey executed productions, which, if 
they be works of art, are, as containing the display of such a 
character, far more wonderful than the masterpieces of paint- 
ing or statuary, or any other productions of human genius* We 
must be told how it was that this man collected his followers; 
how it came to pass that there was so much persuasion and al- 
lurement in the words,** If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me.— lliey will 
deliver you up to the councils; they will scourge you in their 
synagogues, and the brother shall deliver up the brother to 
death, and the father the child.—- Ye shall be hated of all men 
for my name's sake.— He that killeth you shall think he doeth 
God service.'' It must be explained how he collected followers 
in a manner so extraordinary. It must be shown under the op- 
eration of what causes it was, that these followers, appalled, 
distressed, scattered, in consternation at the apprehension of 
|heir master, terrified even to his denial, and all their hop^s 
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overwhelmed by his death, but a few days after appeared again 
in the city of his murderers to proclaim-— ^^ Ye have taken and 
by cruel hands have crucified and slain him-— but God has rais- 
ed him up, having loosed the pains of death — ^This Jesus has 
God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses.— Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye: for we cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard*" Some account must be given of the pe« 
culiar and distinctive character of the re](igious and moral pre- 
cepts of the first teachers of Christianity. We cannot stop to 
comment nptm the misrepresentatious of Mr. English respect- 
ing this subject, by which no mere folly can be deceived; but 
we must be informed in what manner the son of a carpenter, 
and the fishermen of Galilee, learnt notions of duty and ideas of 
virtue, of which the world aiforded in practice nothing like an 
example; how it was that they acquired principles of action, a 
freedom from selfishness, a universal, active, and unremitting 
benevolence— such as had never been dreamed of by philosophy; 
how it happened that these poor, ignorant men, who were either 
deceiving or deceived, inculcated motives and hopes, whose re- 
ception and belief in every subsequent age have been the foun- 
dation of all that is most holy, and pure, and exalted in human 
virtue. Some theory must be given to account for the fact, 
that impostors or fanatics, call them which you will, spent their 
lives in going about for a most extraordinary purpose— to 
preach truth and soberness; to teach a world that lay in wick- 
edness to repent and to be changed; to reason of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come; to convert idolaters to the 
worship of God; and to bring men, on whom a belief of a fu- 
ture state never had had the most inconsiderable influence, to 
regulate their lives by a regard to that day in which God will 
render to every man according to his works. We want some 
explanation of the causes by which so many persons were at 
the same time struck with an insane love of toil, and wretched- 
ness, and want, and contempt, and danger, and deaA; and 
found their happiness in being of all men most miserable;-— how 
it came to pass that they submitted to this for the sake of 
mocking God and deceiving man. And when some theory is 
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formed that will embrace a solution of all these facts, and very 
many others that we might mention, we have still a farther de- 
mand to make, before we can think it necessary to examine 
anew the foundations of our belief. We look upon the state of 
the world at the time of the introduction of Christianity; and 
we see almost nothing but profligacy, corruption, injustice, and 
cruelty; we see every thing in the habits and dispositions of 
men which was most opposed to the reception and prevalence 
of Christianity; we then regard the condition of the Jewish 
nation; we remark how they were considered by the rest of 
mankind; we know what they were, the most despised por« 
tion of the slaves of the Roman Empire, despectissimaparsser'* 
vientium; v/t know in what contempt Nazareth and Galilee 
were held by this nation, itself so despised; and if we had no 
historical evidence, we might easily conceive how the son of 
a carpenter, and fishermen, and publicans would be looked 
down upon by its Rulers and Pharisees; and we see a religion, 
having its origin in Nazareth and Galilee, with such men for 
its authors, coming forth from this despised nation, to effect 
in myriads of men the most difficult of all changes, a change 
of moral habits; to receive the homage of rank, and learning, 
and philosophy; and in less than three centuries, the submb- 
sion of the whole power of the Roman Empire* We see it 
rushing forth, and overwhelming the temples of the gods, and 
sweeping away their images, and burying beneath it the schools 
of philosophy, till itself was mingled and polluted with the 
corruptions it had overthrown — ^and we are called upon to be- 
lieve that all opposition was overcome, all hostility vanquished, 
and all this immense change produced— not by force, for that 
is out of the question, but merely by some strange union of 
artifice and folly. We trace the moral effects of this religion; 
we see the vast influence which it has had to alter and improve 
the state of civilized society in those countries where its power 
is most felt; we see that it has elevated man to be a being of 
another order; that it has given the ascendency to all that is 
moral and intellectual in his nature; that it has taught him to 
regard himself not as a mere creature of this world, but as the 
child of eternity; that in his severest temptations it ^ives to 
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him his strength; that in his deepest and bitterest sorrows it k 
often his only consoler; that it connects him by the strongest 
sympathies with his fellow creatures; that it unites him by the 
holiest affections to his God* We turn again to infidelityt and 
ask the original causes of all these wonderful moral phenome* 
na; and the only answer she can give is^ that they are the result 
of haman anifice and folly* "When she attempts to explain 
particularly the manner in which these operated, her causes 
are the most inadequate, improbable, vand inconsistent* We 
cannot assign the astonishing effects which haVe been produced, 
to such agents as she must suppose* We could almost as soon 
believe, that it is not the^ power of God which is wheeling the 
earth through its orbit^ but that the motion was originally 
communicated by the lever of Archimedes. 

Respecting the objections to Christianity^ we may observe, 
that the direct answer to any one of them is by no means aH 
that is opposed to it in the mind of a well-informed Christian. 
From various sources, from studies of a very different diarac** 
ter, and from a contemplation of the proofs of ovur religion un- 
der very different points of view, there is in his mind an accumu* 
lation of evidences in its support, mutually strengthening each 
other* The general heads of these evidences may be stated 
very forcibly and satisfactorily, and may be fpund in single 
treatises on the subject, very sufficient to remove all uncertain- 
ty; unless one indulge in the study of those objections, for 
whose solution he is not qualified by any preparatory learning* 
But however satisfied one may be by the reading of such works^ 
however satisfied he may feel himself with the answers to par* 
ticttlar objections, it is difficult for him to conceive how trifling 
all that is brought against Christianity appears to one, in whose 
mind the system of its evidences has been slowly erected by the 
study of years* If we suppose a man charged with being an 
impostor or fanatic, we may by an examination of the eviden- 
ces to his character, and of the grounds of this particular acco* 
sation, be satisfied of its injustice and untruth* But if we 
have known him intimately, and known him long, and have 
every day percieved the marks of probity and good sense, we 
reject the charge at once; we may be anxious to vindicate his 
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character, and therefore ready to trace and ex{dain the caiuet 
of its origin, but this will not be for our own satiafacuon respect- 
ing its truth. 

Our remarks upon Mr. English we think have not been of 
a character to excite against him any anger or resentment. We 
should regret it much if this were the case. He will not thank 
us for it, but we feel for him the most sincere compassion. It 
is really a melancholy subject of consideration, to think of a 
young man, with, we believe, many estimable quaUties, in die 
very commencement of life, destroying his own reputadon, 
blasting his prospects, putting an end to his usefulness, cutting 
himself off from the society of the wise and good, and while he 
is rushing upon misfortune, casting away at the same time 
the hopes and consolations by which misfortune can be sup- 
ported. We sincerely desire that he may at some time return 
to that religion, which is ever ready to receive the repentant; 
and find in her promises that peace, which, we fear, he will not 
ehewhere find. 



The work of Mr. Gary is an answer to a part of that of 
Mr. English. It is written with much good sense, and with 
much force and perspicuity of argument. The rational Chris- 
tian win be gratified with the manliness with which the au- 
thor avows his opinions, and with the correctness of his views 
on the subject in question. There are some oversights, which 
are to be attributed to the haste with which the book was com- 
posed: it having been begun and completed, as its author in- 
ferms us, within die space of four weeks. 

Mr. Channing^s sermons are such as might be expected 
from one of the most eloquent and rational preachers, who 
have ever given their talents to the cause of religion and virtue. 

As we have already mentioned, we expect a more com- 
plete answer to Mr. J^nglish's book than has yet appeared, 
from a gentleman, whom we are gratified to speak of as one of 
our number. 
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ARTICLE la 

A dissertation on the supposed change in the temperature of win" 
ter^ read before the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Scienc* 
es 1799, and published in the first vobime of the Memoirs of 
the said Academy. By Noah Webster^ jun» Esq, pp. 68* 

X HIS is a very ample and elaborate discussion of the question 
relating to an amelioration of climate in northern latitudes* 
Mr. Webster maintains, in opposition to Hume, Gibbon, Buf- 
fon, and others, and contrary to the common opinion, that no 
change has taken place in the temperature of winter; that this 
season formerly, though sometimes severe, and marked by 
deep snows and hard frosts, as it is now once or twice in 
a century, was ordinarily as mild as it is at the present 
day. The idea of a mitigation of winter, be thinks, has arisen 
from mistaking accounts of such, as were remarkably cold, for 
a representation of the general temperature of the season. The 
expressions, that occur so frequently in ancient authors, de- 
scriptive of severe cold, he thinks, relate either to the moun« 
tainous regions, which are still covered with snow every year, 
or to winters of uncommon severity, which were more like» 
ly to be noticed; or they are the bold and Exaggerated language 
of poets. He contends also, that as the distance of the sun, 
and the obliquity of the earth's axis remain without any mate- 
rial change, itisiinphilosophical to suppose any essential alter- 
ation of the seasons.* But his chief argument is drawn from 
the vegetable kingdom. The fig, the olive, and other delicate 
fruit trees, he considers as a sort of natural thermometers, that 
aiFord the most certain information in this case. As these trees 
flourished and matured their fruit in the same regions in an- 
cient times, in which they are now cultivated, and as they have 
not migrated to the northward, and cannot be brought to per« 
fection in more northern climates, it amounts to a demonstration 
in his opinion, that the winters in those places are not milder 
now, than they were formerly. 

After showing by quotations from Pliny, Strabo, and oth- 
VoL IV. No. 2. 40 
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ers, that a species of the vine was cultivated in the south of 
France in the time of Plinj, and that the fig and the olive were 
cultivated as far north as the footcof the Cevennes, he says, 

'^It is remarkable that the limits of the olive region, here dedg* 
liated, are precisely those to which that tree is now confined. The ^ 
line, beyond which olives will not produce fruit, as marked by Ar- 
thur Young, begins at the foot of ttie Pyrenees, in Rousillon, in the 
42d degree of latitude, thence runs northeast, through Languedoc, 
to the southward of the Cevennes, crosses the Rhone at Monteli- 
mart, and pursues its direction, near Grenoble, towards Savoy, 
where it terminates. This district then includes part of Roosilion, 
part of Languedoc, most of Dauphiny, and all Provence. Olives 
grow and mature there precisely within the limits, marked by Stra- 
bo and Pliny, and as far as we can judge, not a league further north 
than they did eighteen hundred years ago. 

I am willing to rest the whole argument on this fact It is pos- 
sible that the clearing and cultivation of particular places, by re* 
moving moisture, may enable the modems to radse particular plants^ 
<a8 the vine, for example, in those places, where the aiftcients couU 
pot. But I do not find, in history, any evidence that a change of cli- 
mate generally has carried any of the delicate fruits into latitudes 
where they did not thrive in the earliest ages. If any climate has 
become warmer by seventeen degrees, it would adimt plants to b« 
•removed northwaid about ten degrees <^ lajtitude. For instance^ 
the mean temperature of South Carolina is 66° by Fahrenheit; that 
in Connecticut, is about 49°, precisely the difference supposed by 
Dr. Williams to have taken place in the climate of Italy. The dif- 
ference between the latitudes of Caroitna and Connecticut ia aboitt 
10 degrees. Ten degrees of latitude then give 17 degrees differ- 
ence of temperature. If then olives grew in the south of France, 
eighteen centuries ago, and the climate has become warmer by IT 
degrees, olives may have the same temperature now in 53® of lati- 
tude, that they formerly had in 43?. Of course they would thrive 
in Westphalia, Saxony, and Prussia. Instead of which that tree is 
limited to Dauphiny and Languedoc, as it was at the Christian era.*' 
pp. 23, 24. 

It appears to us, that Mn Webster has conibunded two 
things, which ought to be kept disttoctt He seems to take it 
for granted, that a diminudou of the cold of winter ia necessar 
rily attended with an increased heat and length of the sunraiev, 
or he has mistaken the nature of the olive and the fig, which 
require a long, warm, and dry summer, rather than a mild 
winter* In the time of Pliny, and for a long time befiare, Italjr 
produced olives. Very well, what 13 the conclusion? why, that tbe 
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warmth and duradoti of summer were sufficient to' hrffig them 
to maturity, and to be sure, that the winter was not so cok) as 
to destroy them. Now we know that the olive will bear the 
winter at Paris, in the northern provinces of France, and even 
ia England. Duhamel says, ^we have long had the olive tli 
€9fmBery and that it supports the ordinary winters without be- 
ing covered; and It yields some fruit in warm and dry seasons* 
Still it is cultivated merely as a curiosity."* He is speaking ot 
Paris. *^The olive ha» long been cultivated in Briuin,'' says 
WoodviUe, *Hmd whei* sufficiently sheltered, it bears the cold of 
our winters very well, though in this country it rarely produc* 
es flowers, and we believe never ripens its fruit.^f We are 
Sold ^^that several olives were planted against a wall at Cambden- 
house, near Kensington^ which succeeded very well till their 
tops were advanced above the wall, after which they Were gen- 
erally killed in fhe winter. These in 1719 produced a good 
number of fruit, which grew so large as to be fit for pickling, 
but since that time the fruit has seldom grown to any consid* 
erable size4'' 

It appears also from the very great age of the olive, there 
being some in Italy now, as we are informed, more than two 
hundred years old, that they are not easily killed by frosts, for 
Mr* Webster has shown that within that period there have been 
some very severe winters, even in Italy, and the south of 
France; and, if they have survived those winters, in which the 
Rhone and the rivers of Italy were frozen over, that they are 
not cultivated farther north than the Cevennes, and indeed 
throughout Germany and England, must be ascribed to some 
other cause, than die ordinaiy severity of winter in these pla- 
ces.$ 

* Tr»it6 del Arbreg Tom. IL p. 54. 

t WoodvUte's Med. BoU voL il p. SrO; # MUltr't Diet. 

$ In the remarkably aevere winter of 1789, even tbe Rhone, irhieh rtil^s 
througfh the middle of the olhns pejpon^ in the south of Pfanoe, diongh a 
large and rapid river, waa froeen over« During this winter, we are told, 
that many elivea, as well aa other trees perished. But it seems that some 
withalood the eold, though severer than i^ often met witli in the nortberti 
parts of England. The young and tender branches of the olive are some* 
times killed by less a^vera eoM« sadden thanges, or some ofther unfiivora* 
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It 1ft evident then, that the olive is capable of supporting very 
severe cold, quite as severe, as any one will pretend prevailed 
in Italy eighteen centuries ago. The same may be said of the 
i^i indeed the fig seems to be a hardier tree than the olive. It 
is cultivated in gardens about Paris, in places that are shelter* 
ed from the cold winds, and that lie open to die south, and is 
not liable to suffer from the cold, except in severe winters. 
Duhamel says, ^*he has seen fig trees of ai prodigious size at 
Brest, but it rarely happens, that the heat is sufficient to ripen 
the fruit.^'"*^ There are several fig trees^in the neighbourhood 
of this place, planted by the side of a wall, which have surviv- 
ed such winters as those of 1810 and 1812, by means of a cov- 
ering of earth of no great depth, and which by no means pro- 
tects them from very severe frosts-f 

We may now very fairly, we think, set aside all that Mr. 

ble circumstanee in the weather, like our peach trees, and send forth new 
•hoots again in the spring* It is cultivated in and about Pam, not only bj 
the side of walls, but in the open fteld. It is liable to suffiBr, however, in 
severe winters, as we have mentioned, when thus exposed. 

The olive is of extremely slow growth* It is'planted in rows about IS 
or 30 feet apart, like our apple trees, and the soil, which need not be rich, 
admits of being cultivated for other purposes. After twenty jt^n It be* 
l^s to produce fruit very well, and sometimes much eariier» and general- 
ly continues fruitful till it is destroyed by the cold* which ia sonetiraea 
. more than two centuries. The fruit for pickling is gathered about the last 
of September and beginning of October, but it is not mature till tlie 
last of October or beginning of November, when the fruit is black. From 
this lime till the middle of December it is gathered for oil; and one 
tree will yield from 15 to 90 pounds. It is evident then, that the olive re- 
quires a very long summer, viz. from the middle of Mareh to the last of 
October. Duhamel Traits det ArbcM* Mrm^fftrfonU Memdrto the Jgri- 
tult, Soc* South Carolina, 

* Trait^^des Arbres Tom. i. p. 338. 

f We have confined ourselves to the olive and the fig» as Mr. Webster 
has selected them in particular. There are other trees common in Italy 
now, that he would hsve found less favorable to his purpose. The orange, 
for instance, is not to be heard of in the writers on husbandry of the Au- 
gustan age. No inference however can be drawn from this fact, as we do 
not know that any attempt was made to introduce it into Italy at so early a 
period. It sppears moreover \hat the olive had not long been known in 
the time of Pliny, and that in the time of Tarquinius Prisous, it was not 
^owm eyen in Spain* 3ee note to Qolomf^ chap* viii. 
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Webster says about vegetables, as irrelevant to the subject. It 
is to be recollected that the question regards simply an amelio- 
ration of winter* If it related to the heat or duration of sum* 
mer, the argument would be a good one, and it may be infer- 
red, we think, from what Mr. Webster has said, though he has 
not inferred it, that the summers were as long and as hot, or 
nearly so, in the Augustan age, as they are now. Whatever 
bearing this may have on the subject, we admit that Mr. Web- 
ster is fully entitled to all the use that can be fairly made of it. 
It seems very natural at first to suppose, that as the sun is the 
common source of heat to each of the seasons, whatever af- 
fects one must affect them all in the same manner; that the 
cause which renders permanent the heat of summer, must pre- 
serve unchanged the temperature of winter. But however 
{dausible this doctrine tnay appear, we are inclined to believe, 
that it is not agreeable to fact; that there is not, from what we can 
learn, this sympathy among the seasons. Indeed a very 
substantial reason may be given, why the length and temper- 
ature of the summer have continued nearly constant, while 
the severity of winter may have abated. We would not by 
any means be understood to prejudge the question, and make 
use of theoretical reasoning, where the inquiry is solely about 
a matter of fact. We wish merely to show that the summer 
heat continuing the same for any period, authorizes no infer- 
ence whatever with regard to the permanency of the winter 
temperature. 

The air appears to receive no heat direcdy from the sun, 
not even by the utmost condensation of a buniing-glass. It is 
warmed by coming in contact with the heated earth, and being 
expanded, it rises, and being agitated also by wind, the heat is 
diffused through a stratum of considerable thickness.* The 
temperature of the air therefore in which we live, depends up- 
on that of the substance on which it rests; and as different sub- 
stances, even' when equally heated, parting with their heat :vith 
different degrees of facility, are capable of communicating dif- 

* As we ascend into the atmosphere, it grows colder, till, at the height 
of about three miles under tlie equator, we arrive at the region of perpeu. 
ual congelation. The elevation of this point is less toward the polesi us 
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fcrent degrees of heal lo the ah* in the same time, we see wl^ 
the air over a sandy desert is warmer dian that over a verdant 
field} and diis again them that over a forest. Besides, the sol- 
id parts of the earth taken together, on accoimt of the heat ex« 
tending to a less depth, are heated and cooled more suddenly, 
and to a greater degree than the waters of the ocean. The sua's 
rays falling upon the solid earth during the summer season, the 
heat is communicated downward slowly, and with difficulty; of 
course the surface becomes proportionably warmer. But the 
same degree of heat being diffused through a great depth of 
water, agitated by winds and tides, the heat at the surface is 
much less intense. During the season when the influence of 
the sun is partially wididrawn, the thin strsftum of earth soon 
parts with its heat, and advances rapidly towards extreme 
cold, llie waters of the ocean however, as they lose dieir 
heat, become heavier and descend; while a warmer portion ris* 
es to the surface, and this, being cooled, gives way to a third, 
and thus disputing, as it were, every particle of its store, it re* 
tains a much greater portion through the winter, till it is at 

tlie UtUude of 43^ it is only about one mile and a half above the surface ^ 
te oeean. It varies however at difierent aeasons, being higher in summer 
snd lower in winter. It may be asked^ if the air is wamed through the 
medium of the earth* why the tops of high mountains are not c^mUn of 
communicating heat to the surrounding air^ as well as towpUina. To thia 
it may be answered, that they would if the air remained at rest^ bat being 
^constantly Sn motion, tlie tops of mountains are swept by cold eun-ents at 
their own elevation* whiqh continually carry off the heat, that is received; 
vHiile low grounds are visited by portions, that hsnre been helUre heated. 
It might be supposed, that the currents of air would flow up the sides of 
mountains, and thus communicate to their summits the warmth of the low- 
er regions* This however cannot take place to any considerable degree, 
oQ account of the grater density of the lower portions of the atmosphersi 
Beside, if this warm and heavy air were driven over a mooatttn. Its expan- 
sion would very effectually reduce its temperature. 

It is true, Uiat the atmosphere near the ground in the winter is colder, 
than that at some height above it, but this, instead of being an exception, 
is a consequence of what we stated above, that the atmosphere depends 
upon the earth for its temperature. Being once heated, it retains its heat 
longer, than the earth from which it receives it* Moreover it is thought, 
that the warm air from the southern hemisphere, by means of its heat and 
consequent elevation, fiows over into the northern, and returns again dar- 
ing our summer. 
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lecigth recniiced by a fresh supplr. The waters of the ootaa 
therefore are cooler in summer, and warmer in winter, than 
the dry land in the same latitude, and of course the air incum« 
bent on them, partaking of the same temperature, is far lesa 
subject to the extremes of heat and cold. This air, being borne 
•ver the land by the operation of whatever cause, will carry its 
own climate with it, and communicate it to those places over 
which it passes in different degrees, according to their distance 
from the sea. Hence those sea breezes, which are so tepid in 
winter, and so cool in summer, which give sisch a dcltghtful 
eKmate to places surrounded by large bodies of water, and 
which indeed are so necessary to the habitablencss of many plac- 
es in tropical latitudes* Now whatever tends to multiply theae 
currents from the ocean, and extend them toward the interior 
of continents, must tend in the same degree to cq^ualise the 
temperature of summer and winter, and will as necessarilgp 
moderate the heat of the one, as it does the cold of the oth«r« 
The naked earth, as we have before shown, is capable of com* 
municacing to the atmosphere a greater degree of beat undar 
the same circumstances, than the vegetables that cover itt The 
demtdatioA of a eoui^try therefore, by dewing and cukivatioa^ 
as k leys open the soil to the influence of the san*& rays, which 
hefcre fell with less effect tipon the substance of vegetables, ntMf 
only exposes it (o nK>re heat directly, but this, very <;ircun»« 
stance of a greater degree of heat, rendering dne air lightei^ 
and caustDg it to ascend, whereby the surroonding air rushea 
in to take its place, conspires wish other causes to mukiply and 
profong those temperate currents from the ocean. This cause^ 
it wtH readily be perceived, operates with pecoliar force ia the 
winter, beeause Hut ground ia then ntore exposed, and man)^ 
vegetables, even in those coantries of which we are speakiog^ 
are stripped of their foliage, but in summer, aad eapeciaUjp 
where vegetation is so luxuriant, as it is in luily, and where il 
may be said there are still foresta of fruit and ornamental trees* 
the substance of the soil is probably almost as efFectitally screeni* 
ed from the influence of the sun, as it was in its natural states 
It ia appareal thcA, we think, that although the suoimers may 
remain wifboul any essential alti^ration. of their teoDpeiratMn^ 
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It does not thence follow, that there has been no mitiga- 
tion of winter* On the contraiy it seems not improbable, that 
the winters and summers both have become more moderate, 
and especially the former. 

We have now done with Mr. Webster's argument from 
vegetables, and proceed to consider the evidence, derived di* 
rectly from ancient accounts of a European winter, compared 
with meteorological observations, and the representations of 
modern travellers. We begin with Italy, and select Rome and 
Naples in particular, as these places will give us a pretty just 
idea of the temperature of the middle region of that country; 
and fortunately we have the means of determining with some 
precision the degree of cold, which ordinarily prevails in these 
places at the present day. We have regular thermometrioal ob- 
servations, taken at Rome for a number of years; and it ap- 
pears by carefully comparing these with similar ones, taken ia 
the neighbourhood of Boston, about the same distance from 
the sea, that the cold of the winter months at Rome answers 
very nearly to that, which we ordinarily experience in May 
and September. We ' find instances indeed of as great a de- 
gree of cold occuring in these months with us in the course of 
four or five years, as is felt at Rome in the same period; and 
by taking the average of the greatest cold of each year in the 
two cases, we find that, that of May or September falls short 
only about three degrees (Fahrenheit) of a corresponding esti- 
mate of the greatest winter's cold at Rome. It is to be ob- 
served also, that the Roman observations were made at 7 
o'clock A. M. about half an hour before sunrise, while the oth- 
ers were made at sunrise, a circumstance, that ought to reduce 
tlus difference to a quantity altogether too small, to be worth 
regarding. But the cold of April or October among us, ex- 
ceeds the greatest cold at Rome by ten degrees.* We can 
judge therefore pretty accurately of the severity of a Roman 
winter in modem times. Naples is still milder, and veiy 
much milder. The accounts of travellers make a difference of 
several degrees. But we have little need of a thermometer to 

* In the above comparison we have, made use of four yean obseiratais 
at Romet of which an abstract ia given by Dr« Uolyoke* in the BIcbl of 
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in&rm us, vhen we leani from the best authori^, that tbey 
iMEve generally no chinneyB in their houaes, that oranges are 
seen in the open fields, covered widi leaves, flowers, and fruii, 
in the midst of winter, not only at Naples, but within sevenjy 
miles of Rome* Keysler says, ^*that little or no winter i^ 
lulown here} garden vegetables are in season all the year round* 
loe is seldom seen in the level country, and snow fell but twicp 
during these last five years, and then it dissolved as soon as it 
touched the ground."* 

Let us now see, what we can collect from the ancients, rel» 
ative to the winters in these places* Whi^t first strikes us in 
this inquiry, and what, we think, must obtrude iteelf upon the 
nund of every one, who is in any degree conversant with Lat- 
in authors, is the very great copiousness of their language up- 
on the subject of winter and its eflects^ and, of a language not 
merely descriptive, but strongly 'indicative of uncomfortable 
sensations. We cannot get rid of the impression, that this lan- 
guage was conceived in a climate, very different from ours in 

the Amer. Acad. vol. iL p. 88. and eleven yean obsetrations, carefiillj 
made at Andover, Massaehtuetts, with a good inatnuaent, by the late Ren 
Jonatlian Frenefa* The former were made at f A. M. 3 P.BI. aad 9 P.M. 
of each day. The latter were made at aunriae, warmeat time of the day^ 
•1^ aunaet. The. Roman ohaerratiosa being at 7 o'clock in the morning, 
give us the greateat cold in the winten The Andover obaervationa being 
at sunrise, will fall abort one or two degrees of the greateat cold. The 
ntean temperature of our Mays and Septembers, and ssore especiafly the 
heat at midday, exceed those at die winters at Rome very considerably^ 
on aceomit of the greater length of our days at that season. But this odly 
makes us more sensible to the cold^ and it is with that, and that only, that 
we are at present concerned* 

Winter. May. April. 

GKatest cold at Rome 31'1® Dhto at Andover 31^ 17^ 

Mean of greatest cold 33*5 36*3 33-r 

Mean of all the mom. oba. 44*S 48^ 37*9 

Mean of oba. at 3 P.M. 4»3 641 537 

The mean temperature of morning and midday at Rome, above given, 
are the result of only one year's observation, this being the only entire se- 
ries to which we have had access. The cold of May and April, as here 
given, represents alao that of September and Octobtf very nearly. Sp^ 
Mem. Am* Aead. vol. iii. p. 404b 

• Travels vol. ii. p. 364. 

Vol. IV. No. 2. 41 
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the month 6f May or September; very diffefent from what the 
Italians experience at thb day. Our school boys, after wad- 
ing through the snow, or sliding upon the ice, read Horace's or 
Virgil's description of a winter at Rome, and think of nodung 
else all the while, but a New England winter. We should find 
no difficulty in translating any meteorotogical journal in the 
country into classical Latin; if we except what relates to the 
instruments employed. Orid was banished to the borders of 
the Euxine, and during his residence there amuses himself 
with giving an account of the climate; and this he does without 
inventing or borrowing any new terms, and yet his description 
would apply very well to Canada or Hudson's Bay. Beside 
aU this, we are utterly at a loss to account for the agreeable a»- 
sociadons, which, in a Roman imagination, were connected 
with fireside; surely, instead of that hardy race, which we have 
been led to suppose them, they must have been the most tender 
and delicate beings in the world, nay, very salamanders, to love 
a fire so well, if their winters were not severer than our Mq^ 
and Septembers. 

Livy tells us, **that at the siege of Veii the Roman generals^ 
•entertuning greater hopes from a blockade than from an as- 
sault, determined to continue their operations during the win* 
ter; and accordingly began to build tents, a thing quite new to 
Homan soldiers. This coming to the knowledge of the tri- 
bunes of the people, they represent it as a great grievance and 
hardship, that the Roman soldiers, in the midst of labor and 
toil, should lie in tents, exposed to the severity of winter, cov- 
ered with frost and snoW; never laying their arms aside, even 
in that severe season, which suspends all wars both by land and 
sea." In reply to this complaint, and with a view to recoo* 
cile the commons to the proceeding of the generals, Appius 
Claudius, in the course of a long speech, reminds the Romans, 
how their fondness for hunting carries them through frost and 
snow, to the forest and mountains; and compares those, who 
would desist from such an enterprize, to summer birds, which, 
as soon as autumn arrives, look about for shelter and hiding 
places. He entreats them to consider what terror it will strike 
into the minds of their enemies, when they see, that neither the 
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fatigue oF a tedious siege» nor the severity of winter {vie hie^ 
mis J can drive them from a place which they have once invest* 
ed.*** Veil, it is to be recollected, is situated only twdve 
miles from Rome, and that, what is here related, took place 
more than 300 years before Livy wrote. The arguments^ 
which he puts into the mouths of his speakers, must be consid- 
ered as good evidence of those facts, on the troth and familiarity 
of which their whole force depended, as his authori^' is for any 
fact whatever. So far as Livy's own cKperience was concern- 
ed, it related principally to Rome and Naples. Let us imag- 
ine now all this to relate to a season, similar to our Mays or 
Septembers, or even Octobers, and how ridiculous shall we 
make the ftomans or their boasted historian appear. How 
would an American army, that hesitates not a moment in com- 
mencing a long, difficult expedition in the midst of a Canadian 
winter, laugh at the effeminacy and chickenheartedness of a 
Roman soldier. Let us suppose for a moment, that, while the 
American army was encamped before Boston, it was determin- 
ed, after much deliberation by the commander in chief, upon 
the setting in of September and October, to remain in the field, 
and brave all the hardships of these severe months. On account 
of the great importance of maintaining his position. Upon 
which the good friends of the people immediately seize the 
precious moment, and begin to write in the newspapers, and to 
declaim in caucuses and townmeetings. They represent it, as 
a most cruel, oppressive, and unheard of thing, that an Amer- 
ican army should be obliged to continue in camp during this 
inclement season, covered with frost and snow, and wiib noth- 
ing but tents to protect them from the severity of the weather. 
The occasion calls forth the first talents in the community. To 
do away impressions of so alarming a nature, and to prevent seri- 
ous consequences, the chief magistrate undertakes to appease the 
public mind; and without calling in question any of the facts al- 
leged, appeals to the virtue and patriotism of the citizens, and 
pictures to them the advantages that will result from a measure 
so imperiously demanded, by inuring them to hardship and 
suffering, and by demonstrating in the very face of their ene-* 

• Liv. Lib. V. 2, 6, 
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wioBf tfiat there ift nathing vAAch an American soldier is not ca* 
fMc of eodurings and at the same tune very gravely reminda 
ibem, that they vohmtarily ejqpose themselves to frost andeaosr 
during this season^ whiish they compbdn of as so intoleraUe.* 

Some time after that, whidi we have related above, Livy 
gives a particular description of a winter, in which ^Hhere was 
much snow and cdd, the roads were blocked up, and the Tu 
ber innavigable.^ He says, moreover, ^^at the price of pro- 
vision was not raised, as large store* were previously laid.io*'*t 
This would lead us to infer, that the roads continued impassa- 
ble, or the Tiber shut up, for a considerable time* But we for«^ 
bear to insist much upon this piece of information, because 
Livy teUs us expressly, that it was a remark<U>le year, (insignia 
annus) and then proceeds to mention, what we have stated 
above. How much it exceeded the common years in this res- 
pect, it is impossible to say. We believe, however, that it 
would be very difficult to find an account of such a winter in 
modem times; or if such had occurred, to find so slight a no- 
tice of such a phenomenon. 

We will now leave Rome, and go to Naples. Here, after 
a residence of seven years, we are told that Virgil wrote hb 
Georgicsi and not merely for the use of the peasants upon the 
mounuins, and in the northern parts of Italy, as Mr. Webster 
seems tb intimate; but^ at the express and earnest desire of 
Augustus, to promote, the general interest and welfare of the 

* It ought to be remarked, that the winter in Italy is more remaxkaMe 
for frequent rains^ than any other season of the year. Judging^ from two 
years, which we have examined, there is very nearly the same number of 
niny days per month through the winter, that we have ordinarSy during 
March and April. Mr. Webster seems to think, that Ajtuaiusg thvoii^ 
which the sun passed in the midst of winter 1800 years ago;, indicated 
with the Romans a rainy season, and of course a ^Id winter. We were 
surprised at this; for certainly it would have the same force in any other 
country, where the ntme is adopted; and water-bearer with us might, we 
coDceive, be brought with equal propriety to prove that our Februariea are 
rainy and mild, and of course that we have no wiatersi for we have at 
ways supposed, that the Roxnans had as litUe to do in the formation of 
the Zodiac, as we* 

t Lib. ▼. 13. 
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couBtiy, to draw die mtiida of the people oflFfrom the chril wart 
and troubles hi which they had been involved, and to aUure 
them back to the peaceful oocupations of husbandly. Beside 
the charms which he throws around the pursuits of the peasant 
in the summer season, he does not ful to recommend sports al» 
BO for the winter, ^when the snow lies deep, and the ice is driv* 
en down the rivers." 

Cum mz alts jaeetf {ftaciem cum flomina tradunt^ 

He directs the husbandman *^to feed his sheep in warm 
stalls, till the leafy summer returns, to cover the hard ground 
with large armfuls of straw and fern, lest the cold ice injure the 
tender flock,f to protect them from the ice and snowy winds^ 
with the more care, as they are incapable of providing for them- 
selves." But upon the opening of spring, says he, ^^drive your 
flocks to pasture. Hie you to the cold fields with them at 
early dawn, while the grass is yet white;'*^ (dum gramina ca- 
nent.) If it was common then to have frosts in the spring, 
which this language certainly seems to imply, this season was 
surely, to say the least, as cold then, as the winters are now. 
If it is said, that this may relate particularly to the hilly re- 
gions, and northern parts of Italy, though we think from the 
general strain of the whole book, that it was intended for gen- 
eral use, and adapted to the mean state of the climate, still we 
have a passage from the same author, which is not to be evad- 
ed in this way. **I knew," says he, "an old Corycian, who 
cultivated a little spot of ground on the banks of the Galesus, 
near Tarentum* He gathered roses in the spring, and apples 
in the fall, and when severe winter split the rods with the coldy 
and bound with ice the currents of water^\ he gathered the 
leaves of the flexible acantbus,$ chiding the tardy summer, and 
the delaying zephyrs." This is related, as taking place south 
of Naples, and on the bay of Tarentum, where the winters now 
are at least as mild, as they are at Naples. 

• Georg. Kb. i. L 3ia f ^^tor^. Ub» iii. L 395. ' 

^ Et cum tfittis hiemi etiam nunc frigore saxa 
Rumperatt ct glacie curaua frenaret aquarum. Georg. lib. iv. L 135b 

% Wxfffl in another place apeaka of the acanthus as an evergreen, ^'bac* 
esa semper firoodentis scanthi."* 
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It should seem from the frequent mention of stalls, and the 
care that was taken in winter of cattle and sheep, that the dumb 
beasts were fbrmeriy as incapable of bearing cold, as the men. 
Virgil directs the husbandman to let his catde go to the stacks 
all winter^ (nee tota claudes fenilia bruma.^) Horace, in his 
description of spring, selects as a prominent feature, Ac 
neque jam stabulis gaudet pecus,| the flocks no longer seek the 
stalls. Columella has written a chapter upon hay-making* 
But it is idle to go about to prove, what is so notorious, that it 
was customary to provide fodder for cattle in summer, and to 
give them shelter in the winter. We are not indeed able to 
say, that nothing of this kind is known in Italy at the present 
day, but we should think it very strange, if it were necessaiy to 
take such care of these hardy animals, where the delicate orange 
and garden vegetables require no protection. The winters at 
Charleston,:}: South Carolina, are at a mean about eight de- 
grees colder than the winters at Rome. Yet we are told, that 
here ^cattle and sheep experience little care, and derive but a 
small portion of their comforts or food from their owners* 
For the most part they are left to provide for themselves from 
the bounties of nature."^ Indeed in North Carolina, ^Hhere is 
not one planter in ten, that provides shelter for his neat catdej 
and a great proportion do not provide dry stables for their hors* 
es.''|| 

Nearly in the same latitude with Naples, and on the bor- 
ders of the same sea, lies Barcelona; in the neighbourhood of 
which, Livy tells us, that Scipio, ^^rousedjrom his winter quar- 
ters by the depredations of the enemy, laid siege to their ciqr, 
Tarraco, and took it. Upon which, he observes, that the be- 
sieged would not have been able to make a defence, but for 
the severity of winter, which obstructed the operation of the 
besiegers. The siege lasted thirty days, during which the 

* Georg. lib. iii. 1. 321- , f Carm. l^b. i. ode 4. 

. t The greateit winter's cold at Charleston varies between 17^ and 
34% the mean is 25^. The mean temperature for the year is 64% that of 
Home being 60% This is the result of 8 years obs. Mem. Am. Acad. voU 
iii. p. 111. 

i Ramsay's South Carolina, vol. ii. p. 226. 

I WiUiamaoa's North Caroliiui, yoL ii. p. 21«i 
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saow lay seldom less than four feet deep; and it had covered 
over the machines and engines of the Romans in such a man* 
ner, th^t of itself alone it proved a sufficient defence against the 
fires, which were often thrown on them by the enemy."|| Here 
is no surprise expressed at the severity of the season, not a 
word dropt, from which we could infer, that it was uncommon; 
nothing more is said, than what came naturally in the way of 
Ae historian, and was necessary to the proper understanding of 
the war in this place* Beside, let it be supposed, that it was a 
remarkable winter; it was such a winter, as is altogether un- 
known to the present inhabitants of the country. It is true, 
that severe cold and snow sometimes visit even Spain, as Mr* 
Webster has shown, but diey are very rftre, only two or three 
times in a century, and then they are of short duration; and the 
effects which they produce, so fatal to many of their fruits and 
■tores, so afflictive to their tender constitutions, so entirely at 
war with their ordinary habits and occupations, cannot fail to 
demonstrate the infrequency and accompany the report of such 
occurrences. 

Let us now for a moment look at the climate in Spain, and 
see how very ill Livy's account corresponds with the present 
winters in that country. Clarke says, speaking of Barcelona, 
^^they have pears, cauliflowers, salads, beans, &c. fresh from 
their gardens, without the help of a hothouse, in the middle of 
our winter."* Southey, the poet, travelling through the coun* 
try in the winter of 1795, often speaks of the beauty and ver- 
dure of the country*! He begins a letter from Corunna, near- 
ly a degree north of Barcelona, December 19, thus-^-^^We were 
serenaded all night by the muskitoes.''^ He writes January 16, 
^The violets are in blossom now, and the sun so hot, that we 
met a man riding without a coat or waistcoat, his shirt open, 
and his sleeves tucked up, a cool undress for January ."$ This 
was not far from Madrid. Again he says, ^^On the 29th of 
February we had a little snow. A Portugueze clerk, who was 
going out on business when it began, refused to leave the 
counting-house, because he did not understand that kind at 
weather. It is fourteen years since the last snow fell at Lisbon. 

b Baker's Livy, Book xzi. 61. 

• Letters-cm Spain. f P- ^^ 3d. edition. t p* 38, 63. § p. 168. 
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Dr. H. was in his chaise, when it began. The driven leaped off. 
You may get home, as you can, said he, as for my part, I must 
make the best use I can of the litde time this world will lasti 
and away he ran into the next church.^* The latitude of Lis- 
bon is about two degrees and two thirds south of Barcelona. 
In other respects affecting their climate, they are similarly sit- 
uated. The difference of winter temperature corresponding to 
this difference of latitude, according to th6 tables of Kiiwani 
amounts at a mean to between 4P and tP of Fahrenheit. 

We now pass to a more northern latitude, to the place 
where Ovid spent seven years, and whose winters he has so 
particularly described. *^The snow faUs,** says he, ^^and is dis- 
solved neither by the sun nor rains; but, being hardened by the 
north wind, it remains in many places two years, (bima) The 
inhabitants are able but poorly to guard against die cold with 
skins and other garments, which leave nothing but their {aces 
visible— -their locks ratde with pendant icicles, and their beards 
glitter with accumulated frost. TTheir wine is frozen in the 
jars, and is served up in a state of congelation. The Danube 
ahd the Euxine are frozen over, the ships are fixed fast as in 
matble, and both the river and the sea are a highway for man 
and beast.^'f Nothing is mentioned, which would lead one to 
* suppose that diis degree of ccdd was uncommon. Nay, he ese- 
pressly mentions, that it happened repeatedly, while he was 
there. Moreover he speaks of the cold as being perpetual, and 
of the country as being never without an enemy or snow. But 
it is intimated by Mr. Webster, and has been suspected by oth- 
ers, diat a climate, so uncongenial with the fervid imaginadoa 
of Ovid, would hardly be likely to find justice at his hands. 
We are happily, however, able to vindicate the character of the 
unfortunate poet. Virgil gives an account of thb country, that 
agrees very accurately with the foregoing representation. He 
says, the ^now rises to seven cubits (ten feet)— 4he winter is 
perpetual; perpetual are the chilling winds— catUe die with the 
cold, and deer are killed with knives, being plunged in snow 
nearly to the tops of their homs."^ 

But Virgil is also a poet, though he has ever been cddsid- 

•p.34a. t'TnB^li^i'Sl'lO. ^ Georg. lib. iii. 349. et aeii. 
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ered, as no less correct in particular facts, than tnie to nature 
generally. But we have other authotittes, not liable t6 tht 
same objection, to corroborate what is here stated. DiohtsW 
US speaks of their perpetual snows, (Atri 0^^9 ^^vxpi ^f ;e'«0* ^^ 
their horses, mules, and sheep in the stalls, perishing with the 
cold Mrinds. ^Nor do the meo,'^ says he, ^^escape, who remain 
exposed to these winds. They fly, however, to another re*» 
gion, leaving their country to the winter tempests."! Strabo 
alsot whom Mi:. Webster will admit as good audiority, says^ 
^*w^ nsay leara the degree of c(M about the mouth of the Atsi^ 
Otis, from this circumstance, that it becomes inwiifteir a beate& 
road'* (iryA^v «## « J#f .)( Mr. Webster cites him, as mentioning, 
^that a general of Mithridates defeated the barbarians upon 
the ice, on the very spot« where in summer he defeated thc^qa 
in a naval engagement." But this, he considers, as of n9 
weight, because we do not know but that *^the fact mentioned 
was owing to an unusual occurrence, and related for that veiy 
.reason. The circumstances," says he, ^^naturally lead us to 
conclude, that t^e ice in that year was stronger than usual, an^ 
that the winter was uncommonly severe."^ But this same au« 
thor, in another place,, says distinctly, n^t as a histprian, but as 
m geographer, ^^that the Palus Mseotis is frozen over during 
the winter^ (»#r« r««c %^vftsp%y so as to be passed on foot*!! 

Again, Mr. Webster quotes Strabo, to prove, that the vine 
is cultivated here. , But this same Strabo tells us also, that 
^they buried it deep in the ground in the winter."j[ Beside 
we know that there are some species of the vine, that will bear 
nlmost any climate. Ovid says repeatedly, that the country 
would not produce apples. And that they had no vines of any 
value, is pretty evident from the following lines. 

Kon bic pampineA duleis Utet uva aub umbrs^ 

Nee cumuUnt altos fenrida musta lacus^ 
Adspiceres nudos tine fronde gin« arbore caropos; 

Heu loca felici non adeunda vlro. TrisL Lib. iii. Efeg. x. 

But in the 12th elegy of the sasie book, Ovid tells a differ- 
ent story. 

• nifttynTti 1. 668. \\0$9li # Lib^^vii. p. SOr* Kd. Par. 163(H 
S p. 53. I Lib. xi. p. 494. f Lib. vU. p. 307. 

Vol. IV. No. 3. 42 
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^Bere/^ says Mr. Webster, ^we hate more certain dala t# 
judge of the wuiters in Thrace. The poet, after indulging his faiv* 
djjr in describing the gloomy scenes of a Thraclan winter, assumes 
smore cbeerfid air, and points the beiutiesf^the following spi^^ 

<<Now the Qierry youth, says Ovid,, gather violets, which the 
imcultivated earth produces;, the meads are decorated with blos- 
soms of various hue, and the woods resound with the melody of 
^irds. Tathishe adds, dia€ the swallows appeared and buih nests 
mtd irm^ku9. If swaUbwa appeared in Thraee, immediately afbn* 
the equinox, the spring must then have been tJbiree or four weeks 
earlier than in New-England; for they do not appear here till late 
fh April. The same &ct is inAcated by the blossoming of plants. 
Tbese repreaeotatifms of tiie i)oet appear to be important in^setllBig 
this ifBMiaiu** pp. 6d, 63.. 

We might observe, that this glowing description of spring, 
from a poet impatient of winter, ought not to be insisted on by Mr* 
Webster, wbo objects to poetical authorities, and contends, that 
dtawing general poncluiibns from paniculiar fiicts, haa been 
the source of most of the errors on this subject. But we have 
a much more satiiBfactory reply to make. It is very evident 
from reading this elegy through, that the poet is indulging liis 
imagination in a visit to his beloved Italy* For he speaks af- 
terward of the sports^ of the iheatkie, and of the forum; and 
then bursts out in an elegant apostrophe to those, who enjoyed 
the city, interdicted to him, ^^pvho still beheld the snow melt- 
ing with the vernal sun; and the waters were hardly capable of 
heing dug from die hard lake.'' ^^The sea," it b true, ^no 
longer accumulated ice, nor did the Ister resound with the 
creai^ng Yearns."* This, it will be recollected, was the vernal 
equinox, the 21st of March. If such was the appearance of 
the country at this season, we can be at no loss, about the se- 
verity of winter. We would remark also, that we have here 

* Soena viget, stodiiique favor distantibus Atdeti 

Phxjue trihus resontnt terna Theatra Forisk 
O qoater, et qaoties non est nuiDerare« beatuni, 

Non imatdietA eui Hoct Vrbc frui ! 
At mlhi aentitttr nix vemo sofe solutSt 

Qusque laeu dtiva via fodiaatur aquic. 
Kec mare conlicresett glacie: nee, ut ante, per ktru 

Stridola Sauromatea plaustra bobukaaa^t. 
iMpleBt 9Skpm lanen har adniffe cariaie^ 

Trist Libi iii. 
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^nlbrniation of no small importance with regard to the opening 
of the spring at Rome* As Ovid writes from recoUectioo, he 
must certablf in this description represent a common season* 
Now we have before ns some relnarlcs, subjoined to meteoro* 
logical observations at Rome, taken in 1787f in which mention 
is made of *Hhe birds sporting and building their nests" in 
February, and of ^apple'-tcees and peach-trees being in blot* 
som'' as early as the 7th of this' month. 

We will now see what we can learn of the modern temper- 
atnre of this country, whiMe climate we have been examining. 
Tomis*var, the ancient Tomos, the place of Ovid's banishment, 
is in Bulgaria, in latitude about 44}®, nearly on the same par* 
allel with Florence, Marseilles, and Bordeanx; and, like the 
two latter, in a level country, near die sea, and thus favorabk 
for mild winters* Bushing, in his ample geography of thn 
country, has not a word about snow or cold weather m his ac* 
^ount of Bulgaria* On tlie contrary, he says, ^it Is ext^mely 
rkh and fruitful, producing corn and wine, even to superfiui'* 
ty."* Pinkerton, in his geography of this country, very nat- 
urally adverts to the picture, which Ovid gives of the climate* 
This circamstance, taken in •connexion with his means of infor- 
Illation with regard to the present aspect and temperature of 
the country, may render his opinion particularly valuable* ^^It 
seems an undoubted fact," says he, *^tbat the seascxis have be- 
come more genial, since Europe has been stripped of those enor- 
mous forests, which diffused humidity and cold; for countries^ 
ancicQdy represented as fuU of morasses and water, are now 
dry and salubrious, and the rivers are not only confined to nar- 
rower channels, but many, that used to freeze evtvy winter, 
now devolve a turbid, but free stream. The climate of Mol- 
davia, which Ovid would have painted like that ,of Lapland, is 
now little inferior to that of Hungary^ In Wallachia the air is 
so temperate, that vines and melons prosper."t 
' Several degrees north of Bulgaria, are situated the south- 
ern provinces of Russia, so famous for the fineness of their cH- 
mate, and the abundance of their productions; where, and in-, 
deed in the more central parts of the empire, '^are'seen large. 

* VoL iu p. 135. f Ctog. rol. i. p. 349. Am. Ed. 
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orchards of fruit trees.— Apples and pears ane Ibund as far 
north as 49^; plums and cherries extend to the 55^*"* 

Dr. Clarke, in the year 1800« passed down the Dan, through 
the Sea of Azof (Palus Mseotis) and the Black Sea, to Con- 
stantinople, where he arrived the lail of November* It ap- 
pears hj thermometrical observations, which he took every day 
at t% o'clock, that the climate of Odessa, about SP north of 
Tomb*var, from the IBth to the last of October, agrees very 
nearly with that of London* After leaving this pfaicc, the state 
of the thermometer indicates a temperature from 5^ to 13? 
above that of t.aaidon« at the same hours* For the first ten 
days, during which time he was between the latitudes 46P and 
41% the thermometer ranged from 51^ to 65% and in no in* 
stance was it down to freezing, till the end of December; and 
the mean height during this month at Constantinople was abont 
50^. Among the advantages of the port of Odessa, he men* 
tions, ^^that of being obstructed by ice so rarely, that a vessel 
may generally escape; whereas in the other ports of the Black 
Sea an enemy from the ice may attack the ships, as well as die 
works."t It is evident then, that the sea itself is open in win« 
tcr; otherwise what would be the propriety of saying, that O- 
dessa is rarely obstructed with ice? Now two degrees south 
of this, Ovid, as we have seen, speaks of «omr vessels begins 
ning to arrive on the 21st of March* The Sea of Azof, ac- 
cording to Dr. Clarke, is still frozen over4 as it was formerly, 

* JKnkerKNi Geog. vol i. p. 349L f Vol. i. p. 516. 

• t Dr. CUrkc cites Heber, at saying, ^Hhat the sea is frozea from No- 
vember to March, and navigation is seldom safb earlier than ApriL** He 
mentions also, tliat a captain of a vessel told hifn» '*that be was once de- 
taine4 five months in the mouth of the Danube, by the freeaing of the sea.** 
These accounts are not very easily reconciled with those of other travel- 
lers, as Busbequius and Mottraye, who mention no inconvenience in pass- 
ing thiough this country in the midst of winter. $ee Fb. Tr. vol lviii.p.63. 
Indeed Dr. Clarke relief upon the authority of odiers, and elaims nothing 
on accottnt of his personal observatioa iu this particalan He refers fiir in* * 
formation to an article in the Naval Chronicle, voU zxi. p. SI 6. on the com- 
merce of the Bbick Sea, which appears to be drawn up with great care 
and ample materials, from correct sourcesi and among minor inconveni- 
cnoea atteading the navigation of these walen» no mention ia madeof aof 
ebmiHiUuii or diftoolty in consequence of ice* 9eMdei, l>r» Clsike 
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bt^t the biHabkantQ of the •urrounding ' cocitttrjr, inmad of flf- 
iDg^ make a very profitable business of taking fish through the 
ice. daring the winter; and the country, bordering upon this sea, 
instead of being exposed to perpetual snow and cold winds» 
*swiw produces generous wines, ami even the olive in some 
places* 

With regard to Germany and Gaul, we have but little to 
say; as we cannot fix upon any one particular spot, to which to 
lefer ancient and modem accounts, so as to be able to compare 
them with any degree of precision. Mr* Webster quotes 
Gibbon, as saying, *^Tbe Rhine and the Danube were frequent- 
ly frozen, and capable of sustaining the most enormous weights* 
The barbarians often chose the winter to transport their armies 
and cavalry over a vast and solid bridge cf ice. Modem ages,^ 
says he, *^have not presented an instance of a like phenome* 
non*"* With regard to this last assertion, Mr. Webster shows^ 
that Gibbon was mistaken. He mentions the well known fact 
of the French troops crossing' the Rhine into Holland on the 
ice, in January, 1 795; also that of the Russians being support- 
ed by the ice at the battle of Austerlitz. He says moreover, 

<^I know not what ages precisely, that author intended to include 
in the description oimoderrii but both the rivers mentioned have ofm 
ten sustained men and carriages on the ice within the two laat cen^ 
turieBy as well as in preceding ages. In 821 and 994, history ex- 
pressly mentions this to have been the fact. In 1233, the rivers in 
Italy sustained the heaviest loads on the ice; of course the Rhine 
send Danube must have done the same. The fact is also recorded 
of the year 1306$ and in 1363 the Rhine was covered with solid ice 
for ten weeks. In 1402 the Baltic was passable on the ice' for six 
weeks; and we may well suppose the Rhme and Danube Were not 
open. I have no particular account of the effects of the rigorous 

meratei among the articles of export at Tscherchaskoy (north of the Sea 
of Asof } **a liitte nine; although generaUy,** saya he, ^they consume all 
their wine^^t resembles Burgundy, and is between Burgundy end Cham- 
juagn^ If they would suffer the grapes to ripen,** continues he, "and 
knew the best ait of preparing, it woold'eertainly surpass aU the wines in 
the voflds so rieh and generooa are the grapes, from which it is espress- 
ed." voU i. p. 334- Pinkertoii says, that ^Hhe olive has been tried in vain 
at Astracani but prospers in the southern mountains of Taui^da^ (Uie Cri- 
mea) along the Euxine.** vol* t> p«349> 

• VoL I, cha^ »• 
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cold of 1608, 1610^ 1664, 1684, 1698, 1709, IM^ 1740) I765,17r6, 
on those particular rivers; but the general accounts describe thaie 
and many other winters, during the two last centuries, as convert- 
ing ail livers into lughways for carriages, even as far south as ftaljr 
and Spain. But I have better proof of the tuct, it is well knowi^ 
that the winters in England are nutdk milder than in the same laii- 
tude on the Ccmtinent. This is always the case, and an undeniable 
•&ct. Now I have accounts tlmt the Thames at London has been 
covered with solid ice, equal to the support of ^tut heaviest loads, 
not only in most of the years xaeatioBed, but in many etheia, during 
the two last centuries. From ten to fifteen or twei^ rigorous wia* 
ters occur, in every coptury, which convert most of the aniall riv«» 
ers of Germany, France, and England into highways; and sevenU 
winters, in evcvy century, produce the same effect in all th6 large 
rivers.'* pp. 26, 27. , 

Mr. Webster shows also, that the Danube was frozen ov^r 
even in Marth, in the year 1717, and that, ^the preceding win* 
ter had converted all rivers, even in Italy, into bridges.^ Up- 
on this, we would observe, that the inquiry we are upon 
has nothing to do with these very rare instances of extreme 
cold; upon which, when they happen, every body cri«s out, 
with wonder and astonishment, as if the order of nature were 
changed. Surely no one, in describing these rivem, would 
mention an event, that occurs not twice to the same individual, 
without some qualification; any more than a pei*8on, in giving 
a history of New England, would assert, that they have dark 
days there, when it is necessary to use candles at midday. Tet 
Diodorus Siculas^*" as quoted by Mr. Webster, says, 

^Gsul is infested with cold to an extreme degree. In cloudy 
weadier, instead of rain, great snows fall; and in clear weather, it 
freezes so excessively, that the rivers are covered with biidges of 
their own substance, over which large armies pass with their bag^ 
gage and loaded waggons. And there b^ing many rivers in Gaul, 
the Rhone, the .Rhine, &c. ahnost all of them are frozen over; an4 
it is usual, in order to prevent £edling, to cover the ice with chaff. 
and straw." p. 2a 

. ^Colder thao a Gallic winter,*' was a provai>td expreiaioii, 
as has been mentioned by several writers* Now we cannot 
help considering this phrase, as ako the language of Diodorus- 
Siculus, as relating, not to phenomena that occurred at inter- 
vab of 30 or 40 years, but to the ordinary winters ia GauL Bot^ 
« Lih. in 
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IrtNftener may be the import of these ezpreasioiis*. it is clearly 
with the ordioaiy winters, that our inquiry is concerned, it is 
with suchf as men confidently calculate upon and regulate their 
pursuits and occupauons to meet* Evidence derived from this 
source, must determine us, if we are determined at all, and put 
an end to the dispute. It is evidence of this kind, that we 
have endeavoured to produce* We shall content ourselves 
with memicmiDg one more inn— nt Let it fiist be recollected 
that Mr. Webster's researches on the subject of cold winters 
k^ve us no room to dodbt^ that the freezing of the Rhine and 
Danube to any considerable degree is an exeeedtngly rare oc- 
currance in modem times. Now we have proof, thai appears 
to us irresistible, that cveu the Po in Italy was frequently froz- 
en, so as to be passed on foot, ^iao, who lived in the reigp 
of Adrian, and wrote a treatise on the nature of animals, de- 
scribes a method of taking fish in this river, which depended 
upon its being frozen so as to support persons. ^At the con- 
fluence of the Po and Toaarus,'* says he, *Hhey have a singu- 
lar way of taking fish, as I learned from a Mityleniao,^ i^hom I 
knew. In the winter, undl the water is bound with ice, (n«9n- 
htiufm mutfii Jv« »^vr«^if T$n ftvfutrtn^ they attend to agricul- 
ture. Then, upon the opening' of springs the rivers continuing' 
to hefrfizen^ {%irm uwmf)^9fUfU rv n^^ rm ftvfmrmf rm w^iffnfufm^ 
it tp mtTim fix«f, «ri Hwir^t,) they who cultivated the ground now 
torn fishermen. They fis^ upon a sort of bay, which they cut 
around with axes, making a kind of lake, leaving the ice bow- 
ever to remain toward the bank* Along the place cleared of 
iee they pass a large seine, which is enclosed in a ^rong rope. 
Then die fishennen and others sunding on the bank, drag the 
net; and many, unacquaimed with the business, look on mere- 
ly for the pleasure of seeing the fish ukcn,'' Sec* This ap- 
]^ars to us decisive and unanswerable* It will not be pretend- 
ed that this river freezes over now twice in an age, and 
for the peasants of the country to be at the expoiae of procur- 
i«g nets and all the apparams for fishing in this way, would be 
^st as idle and absurd, as* for the inhabitants of Somh Carolt- 

t 1^ V«^ Aslmst 1ft. xiU csp. 99^ 
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na and Georgia to provide themselves with sleighs, skates, aa# 
toowshoes.* 

* We hxfe erkleiiee alio, scarcely less satifllkctory, that the Tiber tl 
Rome WM coromonly frozen over in the winter, from a aupertdtioas ess* 
torn with the ladies of bathin|f in the Tiber in the whiter, the ha Uing 5rs* 
hn^ m obadienoe to the commands of the BgyptisB priests. 

Hybemum fhieta i^acie descendetiii amnem» 

Ter SMlutuio Tiberi meigistur. Jur«Sat.Ti.LS3L 

We have already seen, that the greatest coUl that had ooeurred at 
Rome during four years, waaSl^. BrydooegiTcs S^^as the eztrame osld 
at Rome, and 36<> as that of Na|)lea» for die winter of ITTO. Bfiw Web- 
ster says, that 'this winter was perhaps colder than usual **— pt 10. He 
maintains, however, that snch a degiee of cold is **capable of cofering^ 
large rivers with s thin coat of ice!"«*p. 10. This is a very great error, 
and one which we were unable to account for, till upon more attentive ex-^ 
aminatioQ, we found that Mr. Webster had mistaken the mean ^thegrea^ 
eet €qU in Dr. Holyoke*s estimate for the mean temperature ofninter* He 
says, "Dr. Holyoke gives usrthe mean of the g^reatestcold at Rome, deduc- 
ed from several years' observations, within the last half century; which is 
33^46, a tittle above freezing point*'*^p. 10. Again he says on the sane 
page, "If the mean temperature of the winter's cold at Rome is now 
about 33®, it is not more than eight degrees milder weather than in New 
England! for Dr. Holyoke found by seven years' observations, that the mean 
winter temperature at Salem, Mass. is 25*^74.** Now Dr. Holyoke states 
, In the very table above quoted, duit the mean of the greatest cold at Salens 
corresponding to 33^46 at Rome, is f^o^ti below 0, making a difference of 
35^ instead of 8<>« Also the mean winter temperature at Rome oones* 
pon^ng to 25®<74 at Salem is about 46^. Br. Williams states the me«a 
temperature of the coldest week at 43®, which Mr. Webster reduces 9 de- 
grees in consequence of the above mistake. We apprehend, that this cir- 
cumstftnce has been with Mr. Webster the occasion of an exToneous esti- 
mate of the present temperature of the winters in Italy; for he says, p. II, 
*<If the oidinary winter temperature at Rome is near the freexiag 
point, we are at no loss to account for the anow and ice of Italy in ancieat 
times." This supposed difference of 8^ compared with Salem, would make 
the winters at Rome now agree exactly with those at Philadelphia. Did 
we believe, that this was the present state of the climate in Italy, we 
should be r.o less iitrenuous than Mr, Webster, agabist an amcSioratkm 
hai^g taken plaee* 

That the extreme cold at Rome^ indicated by 27®, is not sufficient te 
cover rivers irith ice, is pretty evident from this, that in October with ns, 
the thermometer is not unfrequently as low as SO®, and the mean of the 
greatest cold of this month is about 94®. Yet who eter saw our rivers cov- 
ered with ice in October? The mean temperature of October eseeeds 
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We now come to our own country, and we wish moat 
heattHy, ilkat we had the means of demonstrating, that our 
^ilifttersr are growing miiden that, as tbe asperity is wearing 
aiway from the face of the eonntry, and the manners of the 
infaabkants, the rigor of the dimate is also abating by 
kinder influences from the heavens; that, as wi are clearing 
our forests and cultivating our minds, we are opening to our- 
selves more benignant skies, and may ere long invite and ren- 
der indigenous the finest fruits and flowers of the mobt &vored 
regions of Europe* But alas! we tear that the amelioration 
is so stow, i^ indeed there be any, tiiat the present generation 
ia btti littfe itfMfested in the inquiry, unless it be some conso- 
iMlion to dwell upon the prospect of more genial seasons, how* 
ever remote. Yet it altbrds but little t*elief to him who is suf- 
fering widi the cold, to be told that spring is approaching, es- 
pecially if be is not destined to enjoy it. 

by 3® or 3^ that of January at Rome^ but tbe mean temperature ef April 
falls a little 8lK>rt of it* Tet our rivers of tbe size of the Tiber, are 
nerer known to be covered with ice during these months, and very rarely 
in November or March, except in the latter case by the cold preeeding^. 
My. Webster intimttes, that we may be deceived by the observations at 
Rome, if they were mad^ in the city* and says, **\ found by numerous ob* 
servations in New Tork, that ice, as thick as the glass in oiur windows, was 
uniformly made at a mile's distance from the city, when an accurate ther- 
mometer in the eoktest positions in the eity stood at 40^** Still we may 
eompsre one city with another by thermometrieal observations made in 
each, and by means of tliese, the surrounding country. Now the winters 
at Rome are several degrees eolder than those at Charleston^ S. C. or even 
Savannah. Talk then to a South Carolinian or Georgian of the freezing over 
of their rivers, Ashley and Cooper for instance, or the Savannah, and they 
would think you were jesting. We jjudge of the winters at Savannah from 
observations at Midway, thirty milu ^Mthvfpit of Savannah, continued 
three years by the Rev. Dr. Holmes. These give for the mean of the great- 
est cold, about 25^. Mem. Am. Acad. vol. iii. p. 108, The fi-eeziog over ' 
of Charles river at Cambi-id^, where it is just about as large as the Tiber 
at Rome, does not take place till December once in twenty years i and 
the mean time of fteeiing for the last forty year* is the beginning of Jan- 
uary. 

TUft mean of the greatest cold, which we have used so often, is f<mnd 
hy dividing tlic sum of the observations for several years, taking one ob- 
servation for each year, and thatlJie extreme one, b;- the aumber of years^ 
and- in the same mnnn^r for any |NDticufair xnontk. 

Vol. IV. No. 2. 45 ' 
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We Inve very lltde doul^t, that oor winters have ^oder- 
gone a change in several re^pecls; that they are more Cjpen, 
attended with lew snow, and with more frequent and auddoa 
^fluctuations of heat and cold, than they were formedyf bMt 
that they are on the whole more mild and .temperate, is, we 
think, not very Certain, though highly probable, frona the evi- 
dence that we have been able to collect. A considerable change 
may have taken place, and yet be incapa^ile of being rendered 
manifest, on account of the indefiniteoess of the language from 
which onr evidence is .derived. We have not thcrmometrical 
observations, that extend back throi^;l| a period sufficiently 
long to warrant any satisfsctoiy conclusion one wqr or the 
other. We are obliged lo depend upon ^general dcscriptiQwi 
of the climate, and vague accounts of the quan^ty of snons of 
the freezing of rivers and bays, Sec Some regard, we think, is 
to be paid to the popular belief on this subject, as a distinct 
source of evidence. It is difficult to account for an opinion^ 
which has obtained so generally throughout .the country, from 
its first settlement, without sujqposing it to have some founda- 
tion in fact. It certainly is not suggested by analogy, for we 
are accustomed to regard nature, as constant in aQ her opera- 
tions. Nay there are con&ideraaions, which one would think 
would give our minds a contrary bias. We are always inclin- 
ed to aggravate a present evil, and to depreciate a past one, 
that ventures to present itself as a rival. Every body believes 
his own troubles and vexations woi*tfe than his neighbour's and 
more intolerable than former ones of his own. There seems 
to be a propensity in most men to exaggerate the depravity and 
other evils of their own age, when compared with former ones, 
notwithstanding the many motives of a contrary tendency. 
The opinion then, that our winter's cold, notwithstanding its 
present uncomfortable severity, is more moderate, than that of 
former years, is an anomaly, not easily exfJained on the sup- 
position, that it is destitute of proof, as a matter of fact. It 
may be said, that the^e are periodical changes of ten^ierature 
from warmer to colder, and colder to warmer, which nuiy have 
given rise to such aa opinion. But how happens it, that the 
cbntrary opinion has never been started and mmntaintd? Why 
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«hoiiId so many hi diferent parts of the coantry, widiout any 
commanication, chance to catch the same hint, not only specu- 
lative men, who fnight show their ingenoity in supporting such 
an h3rpothesfS, but plain observing men, who have been led by 
their occupation to mark the course of the seasons, and any re* 
markable changes in tlve we^jther; liot only the people of the 
nordiem states, who might be predisposed to welcome such an 
opinion, but many in the sondlem parts of the country, who 
•uffiH- more from iSxt heat, than from the cold, and believing 
an increase of the former to accompany a diminution of the 
ktter, they have an interest opposed to the hypodiesis. Nor 
is the opinion in question of recent origin. It began to*^ -pre- 
vail soon after the settlement of the country, both here and in 
Canada* Hubbard, a man of leartiing and observation, in bis 
history of New England, written about a century and a half 
,ago, says, diat ^ the temperature since the planting of die coun- 
try by the EngUsh, is found more moderate by experience, 
and much more suitable for the constitution of the inhabitants."* 
The same beUef prevailed among aged people in the middle 
states, as appears from the travels of Professor Kalm.f 
Charlevoix, who, at the commenceiAent of the last century, 
had a good opportunity of observing the climate of Canada, 
and of collecting the opinions of others respecting it, and was 
very competent to jndge upon this question, admits it, as an 
unquestionable fact, that the winters had become milder. Tet 
from his description of die climate, compared with the most 
recent accounts, it should seem, that an amelioration had taken 
place in the course of the last hundred years* He says, that 
**the winters always set in in a manner to aatonish every one, 
who is not acquainted with them* The first frost fills in a few 
days the rivers with ice, and soon the earth is covered with 
snow, which laH9 six months^ and rises invariably to the height 
of six feet in places not exposed to the wind. One cannot go 
abroad, unless he is covered with fur like bears, without being 
frozen-^ctdes hang from the beards of horses a foot long-— 
the bears themselves dare not sliow themselves in the open air 
during six months^ *' I have,** says he, ** never passed a win* 
* Manuscript. f Tnrcb, Yolf i. p. 410* 
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tiofv^ this cmmvtf widioiii seeing mm» cnm hnMgbt^ with 
bt« legs or anm Aoess^*'* 

This acoouDt was vtatseo from Mootvealt nd ewy aae m» 
^Uects the pbm of our Government to take tUs ^ece last D^ 
cember^ and chat the failure ^was not, like tha(t of another great 
eiK^iuon, ascribed to die bostilky <A the oltmate* NagF« 
the pro|ectors had the meaas of knotting {Mfeedy weU* the 
time of the settii^ in of winter^ and certaiolfr woeU not hare 
Wdertakeft audi an espedkion^ did the wkner annndl|r cen- 
mence.eaitier than the- middle of Deoemberr li aeeosa mose^ 
overt that the ground was barei» and the rivers open ^ill the last 
of Noveesber, and that the Caoadianahare fs^seeiiCed the war 
very sueceasfuUy, during the mamh of Ueceasbrr. This so be 
eure has taken place eonsideraUy south of Montreal i and ket 
loose mi|^ object to an atgumen^ which implias in the con* 
doctors of the war the ordinary wiadoeA and foresight of bwds 
of passage, we will add, that it appears by tbetssometrical ob- 
servations, made at Maatreal mul MichUliaiekfcinalr» that die 
wintem in these places are not now snoeasev^Ct tiam tbey ait 
in the nordiern pArt of New Snglandtf 

We are told that at the first setikment of Philadelphia, 
the Delaware was oommooly covered with ice about the mid* 
dletSf November, (96th new slylef) that New York eras much 
colder than Pennsylvaniat that ihg ke Btaod m the Mudt^n 
$e9eral menMsw^^ A Dutch clefgymao, adio remded at Albany, 
and wrote in 1644, says, ^^ the summer continues tall all<4Mam 
day9(Nov* lO but then the winter sets in in the. same man* 
aer as it commonly does in December, and ireeaes so much in 
one night, that the ioe will bear a man. The fr9€9ing eem* 

* Nottv«U«nniicetTsa*v.p. sifik 

t Ths greatsst sold at Mo«itvsslia the winter of iy99r«irieli wstsev^ 
atsl degrees colder then ordiaeqrt wm 9Q« beliw 0; the mean tenpere* 

ture of the winter t6*6^{ greatest cold at Cambridge the aame winter U^ 
^lov 0; mean temperature 35*2^ Greatest cold at Michillimakkinak in 
1803* 24® below 0; mean temperature of winter Ifi-e*. The U)ermometer 
St Brunswick, District of Maifie> ii| lat. 43* W» within the last aeven ytef^ 
has been «a low as 38* and 5()9 below Ot and Aeaiesatcaiperi^Uiiaef Jaa* 
wary for three yeanit via. ISOT* 1B08, and IS13» the oq^iy observaUoos «s 
have, ia 15*50^Mem. Am. Acad. toL ii, p. 113> voL iii. pp. 116^ Vl<k 
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m&fUy c^fOman tkne rnmti^ ' i <oniwtime> there oomte a wane 
fMid pleasant day, yet the thaw does nol eoaiioae, but it frees* 
es agaia till Mmvb, aad thea commoaly the river begias to 
0peii, seUom ia Febraaiy."* 

We are iafonaed by a geatleaifiiii wha has been i%stding 
at West Paint, for die last two years, that the steam haata 
GoatUMied ta pass to Albany till the lOtb of Daoember» and that 
ihe river was open to Rhinebeck ten days latcn Now the lasl 
]>eceBiber was about three degrees colder than ordinary, and 
the rivers this way iirarb dased with ke about a formigbt ear* 
tier ikaa usaiA. Indeed thete was but one December^ so 
ceM as the lass, or the last bat one, during the twelve yeavs 
precedtag.f The ioe broke «p at Albaiqr on the tenth of 
March of the lasl year, having continued just tluve mantbsi 
the period durii^ which it was formerly frozen* But it should 
be recollected, dias the hist March was one of the four moss 
remarkable, ia point ci cdd» that have occuired for the last 
tweaty four 3rears« The mean state of the thermometer was 
nearly 6^ bebw the mean teaaperature of tHs month,t and the 
rivers in the neighbourhood of Boston, eontinued to be ooverw 
ed with ic«; three or four weeks later than usual* Yet during 
this winter. Which commenced so early and continued so longi 
the freezing of the Hudson at Albany oidy answers to the de«« 
scription of ordinary winters in former times* 

Wood, in bb New En|^and'a proq)ect, written soon aftea 

the settlement of the country, speaks of northwest wisids as 

^commanding evety man to his houses forbidding any to oiifr* 

foce him without prejudice to their noses*'' ^ It may be obr 

jeeted," says he, ^* that it is too cold a country for our £ngliah- 

men, who have been accustomed to a warmer climatei to which 

it nugr be anaweredt ^^[ne Uvatur Ayam^^-^Moreover the ea<* 

tremity of this cold weather la^teth but for two months or ten 

weeks, beginning in December, and breaking up the tenth day 

of February, (2lst new style) which hath become a passage 

very remarkable, that Jar tenor a dozen years the wetUter 

hath hcU himeeifto hie day^ unlocking his icy bays and rivers, 

* We quote thm from Mr. Webster, who refers to lUlard^s CoUe6tioiM«' 
^oU i. p^ 5ir* 
f See M^. Aia* Acad.Tol« ui.p.380» i IV 
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whicfa are never frozen ag«in die same year, except there be 
9ome smalHrost, until the middle of March.** This account is 
confirmed by Governor Winthrop. He writes, Feb. lOdi 
(2l8t new style) ^^ The frost broke up^ and after that, thoagh 
we had many storms and sharp frosts, yet they continued not, 
neither were the waters frozen up as before. And it haih 
keen observed, ever si$ice this buy was planted by the BngUshj 
vizm seven tfears^ that at this day the frost hath broken up every 
yearJ"*' 

Here is sufficient evidence, we think, of two important 
facts, first that Boston bay was generafly frozoa over in the 
winter to a greater or less extent, and secondly, that the break- 
ing up of the ice was a. regular event, which took place about 
the Slst of Feb|;uary* Mr.. Webster undertakes to show, 
that this breaking up of the ice could not relate to Boston Bay 
and Charles River at Charlestown. He quotes Gov. Win- 
throp as saying Jan. dd, new style, *Hhr^ of the Governor's 
servants, coming in a shallop from Mystick, were driven by 
the wind upon Noddle's island."! Ag»n on the 6th of Jan. 
^ The rivers are frozen up, and they of Charlestown could not 
come to the sermon at Boston, till the afternoon at high wa« 
ter.'*^ " By this we are to understand," says Mr. Webster, 
^that Charles River at the ferry was full of ice, which was re- 
moved by the flood tide, so that the river was passable in 
6oats« ^On the 8th of Jan. seven persons," says the Governor, 
set sail in a shallop from Boston for Plymouth, ^and were cast 
nway on Cape Cod. Boston harbor ^md bay then must have 
been open«"$ It is-also stated in this same account, that ^^ some 
had their legs frozen into the ice, so as they were foitx;d 
to be cut out." Of those who escaped to shore, four after- 
wards died in consequence of the cold; smd the host was de- 
tained above six weeks at Plymouth, probably on account of 
the ice, as this would bring it to the usual time of its breaking 
up. Mr. Webster appears to consider the following statement 
as decisive in favor of his construction* 

^On the 5th of Feb. 0. S. [the 16th] arrived the ship Lyon, at 
Nantasket. On the 8th [the IQth] the Governor went aboard the 

* Journal, p. 33. t P- ^^ ^ ^^ 9 P* ^'• 
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I^poo^th^ Ifiog by Long-Ialand. On the 9tfa [SOth] Uie I^ku 
came to anchor before BostoQ. Oo the 10th, O* S. [21stl saya 
Governor Wmthrop, <the frost broke up, and after that, though 
we had many storms and sharp frosts, yet they contmued not, nei- 
tiier were the waiters frozen up as before.' 

tcThis evidence is decisive to prove, that the breaking up of the 
ice was not said of the ice in Boston haibor; for the Governor went 
down to the ship Lyon, at Long Island, which is almost five miles 
hotn the town, and the ship came to anchor before Boston, befiite 
U^eke^broke ufi" pb 36. 

Mr. Webster does not quote the Governor quite fairly. 
**The Lyon came to anchor before Boston.'' Here Mr. Web- 
ster stops-^he Governor goes on to say, ^^where she rode very 
well notwithstanding the great drift of ice.^ Instead of being 
at a wharf, or if no wharf had been built, close in ashore, she 
rode at anchor before Boston. Pray why did she lie off in the 
current, exposed to a great drift ofice^ if she could have come 
up close to the town, where there would have been no danger 
from floating ice ? Indeed it is not necessary to suppose that 
the whole bay was frozen over every year, in order tourefer 
the breaking; up of the ice before spoken of, to this place. The 
passing of the Governor's servants to Noddle's island, from 
Mystick, (which *Mr# Webster supposes by mistake to be on 
Charles River;) and of the Governor himself to Long Island, 
may prove only, that a channel was open through the harbor, 
and that branch of tlie bay which leads to Mistick. The Gov- 
ernor speaks repeatedly of boats being obstructed by ice in pass^ 
ing to the islands* "In the end of this month," (January) says 
he, " three men had their boat frozen up at Bird's Island, as 
they were coming from Deer Island, so as they were compel- 
led to lodge there all night, and in tlie morning they came over 
the ice to Noddle's island, and thence to M alten's point in 
Charlcstown, and thence over the ice to Mr. Hoffe's to Bos- 
ton. At the sanf^ time six others were kept a week at the 
Oovemor's garden," (on one of the islands in the harbor,) "and 
Tn the end got with their boat to Mattahan point; for near all 
that time there was no open place between the garden and 
Boston, neither was there any passage at Charlcstown for two 
or ihree days, the wind about the N. W. three weeks, with 
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iMek snow and extreme frmc;"*^ Again he sajrs, December 
4| (t5th N^ 8.) ^ An extraordinary tempest of wind and snow 
atN* N« & which ooatinued 24 hours^ aod after* that sadi 
frost, as within two days the whcriff bay war frozen over, but 
firee agatti before night.^ We make these quotations not only 
at evidence of the degree of cold that occurred in the course of 
afew yeafs^ but dso to show^ that it was tuatonary foie boals 
to pass to the islands in the harbor, when pan of k waft fimcen 
over* Indeed it is evident, we think, from the very language 
of Grovemor Winthrop, tliat by the breaking up of the frost, 
he must mean the ice in Boston haibor and Charles River. 
^K)n the 9th Feb. the Lyon came to anchor before Boston^ 
where she rode very well, notwithstanding the great drift of 
ice. 10th the frost broke up, and after that, though we had ma- 
ny storms and sharp frosts, yet they continued not, neidier 
were the waters frozen up, as before." This is a continued 
narrative. Could he mean by the breaking up of the frost, that 
of the small rivers in the interior of the country, which at that 
time was very little explored? The Governor resided at Boa- 
ton* How should he know, when the small rivers in the coun* 
try were cleared of ice, or why should it be noticed and fidth- 
fttlly hauded down, any more than it is now. This breaking 
up of the frost is mentioned, as a remarkable event, so much 
so, that the very day of its taking place each year for seven 
years is repaembered, or had been carefully recorded* It is 
difficult to account for so much importance being attached to 
it, or even for its being regarded at all, unless it related to 
such waters as the harbor and large branches of the bay about 
Boston* Besides we have evidence, from another source, 
which seems to confirm this interpretation. We are told^ that 
in 1696, die French from Canada meditated an expedition 
against Boston. But it is remarked, that *Hhe gaining of Bos- 
ton would not have enabled them to have possessed even the 
rest of that province, nor without a very great land army could 
they have held the possession of Boston alone one -winter 
against so great a number of inhabitants, as were then in the 
province*"! We are led to infer from this, that the waters be- 
* Joamaly p^ 9^9 f Hotchinion. p, 101» 3d ed, 
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tvrieen the pemxuula and the matn land were commonly frosea 
over^ so as to admit of persons passing over on the ice; an 
event, that has occurred now but a few times within the memo- 
ly of the oldest inhabitants, and when it has occurred, the ice 
on the other side of the town has covered the harbor to ^^great-* 
er or less extent. It is very well kilbwn, that at the present 
day, the freezing over of the bay about Boston to such a de* 
gree, as to make the breaking up of the ice an event of any con« 
sequence, does not take place once in ten years. And as to 
the regularity of this phenomenon, so emphatically stated botli 
by Wood and Winthrop, it is needless to observe, that nothing 
of the kind is now known, either in our bays or rivers, great or 
small. We know however, that this regularity is still observed 
in other countries, that are colder than ours. The setting in 
and breaking up of winter in the colder parts of Canada and 
Russia, and particularly the breaking up of the ice in the Bal- 
tic, are almost as regular as the changes of the moon. 

In the course of fourteen years, the period embraced by 
Governor Winthrop^s Journal, there is particular mention of 
the, whole harbor's being frozen over several times, without any 
thing being said to mark the occurrence, as very extraordinary. 
He gives an account indeed of one winter, that of 1641, as ve« 
ry remarkable for its severity. 

*^The frost was so great and continual this winter, that all 
the bay was frozen over, so much and so long, as the like, bj^ 
the Indians' relation, had not been these 40 years, and it contin- 
ued from the 18th of this month (Jan.), to the 21st of the 12th 
month (Feb.); so as horses and carts went over in many pla- 
ces where ships have sailed. Capt. Gibons and his wife with 
divers on foot by them, came riding from his farm at PuUen 
pointy right over to Boston the ITth of the 12th ^ month, when 
it had thawed 'So much as the water was above the ice half a 
foot in some places; and they passed with loads of wood and 
six oxen from Muddy river to Boston, and when it thawed it 
removed great rocks of above a ton or more weight, and 
brought them on shore. The snow likewise was ver}^ deep, es- 
pecially northward about Acomenticus above three feet, and 
Vol. IV. No. 2- 44 \ 
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much more hejmicU It was froxen alac^ to sea so fiir as om 
could well discern. 

To the southward also the frost was as great and the snow 
as deep, and at Virginia itself die great bay was much of it 
frozen over, and all their great rivers, so as thejr lost mudi cat* 
tie for want of hay, and most of the swine.''* 

We are told that '^ the winter of 1696 was as cold, as had 
been known from the first arrival of the English, sleighs nd 
loaded sleds passing great part of the time upon the ice from 
Boston as far as Nantasket."f 

The first of these accounts Mn Webster considers, as 
amoundng to a demonstration against the supposition of a 
ehange of climate* We are unable to perceive any such evi- 
dence* It is admitted to be an extreme winter, and it is evi- 
dent from the description, that it was an uncommon thing for 
horses and teams to pass on the ice over the deep waters of 
the bay; but is it manifest, that the ice did not usually extend 
farther into the bay dien, than it does now ? Tlus b certain, 
that at this time the ice extended as far as die eft could reach, 
and continued more than four weeis^ and ^ by the Indians* ro- 
lation" it was the most remarkable winter, that had happened 
Ibr forty years; and 6fty five years afterwards, we have an ac- 
count of another, in wUch loaded sleds, &c. passed most of the 
tim^ to Nantasket, about 10 miles. Now we will venture 
to say that no winter of such condnued seirmtyi as eidier of 
these, has happened for the last seventy years. The harbor 
indeed has been frozen over several times, so as to support 
horses and sleighs, but it has lasted only for a short time. The 
continuance of such a body of ice for a mondi is a phenome- 
non, not within the recollection, we believe, of any persoii now 
living. All this, we confess, does not amount to much, in proof 
that our winters have become more temperate, but it certainly 
does not go to prove the contrary hypodiesis. 

It has already been mentioned, that the Delaware and the 
Hudson used to be covered with ice "several month8''-^tfae 
Hudson at Albany "three months." Wood also, as before 
^otttd, says, "the extremity of this jcold weather lasteth but 

* Journal, p. S40. f Htttcfainaoa't Bif t» p. 101. 
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for two months or ten wceis/^ ^Uuding to the freezlog up of the 
liven and bays. We mention these in cooneHion, to show 
that as New £iighu)d is considerably colder than New York 
or Philadelphia^ the language of Wood probably relates to 
the mouths of large rivers, and bays of considerable size* In- 
deed it can relate to nothing else, unless our winters haVe grown 
colder, which we suppose ^riU not be pretended by any ; for our 
inland waters are seldom cleared of ice till some time in March. 
Charles river at Cambridge is generally closed, till the begin- 
ning of this month* The mean time of its principal breaking 
up for the last thirty years is the 3d of March, and the mean 
time of its first freezing over is the 3d of January.* 

The cause, which is supposed to operate in producing the 
change, for which we contend, is such, that the amelioration^ if 
there be any, is to be looked for principally in the prolongation 
0f autumn, and the mitigation of the first part of winter; and we 
have remarked, that the evidence in support of our hypothesis, 

* For tiiis vslnibte piece ef in!bmuitioii» we sit indebted 16 s mmu^ 
vonipt jmmisl of the Hoiw WUBsm Wintfirop Esq. in ^hicb we observe 
oatjr one instance of Uie river's being covered with ice in November^ and 
this on the 29th. .It iq>pear8 also, that during the last winter^ the only one 
in which we are able to make a comparison, the ice continued several 
days longer on the Charles^ at Cambridge, than on the Hudson at Albany, 
wlueh, it may be presomed, is generally the esse, as the latter ij3 much 
deeper, four or five times wider, and exposed also to some tide. Yet we 
have very good authority to show, that the Hudson at Albany was gener* 
ally covered with ice three months in former times. 

The following may be worth preserving for the facts it contains, 
whether it add to the argument or not Hubbard, before quoted, who re- 
sided at Ipswich, Mass* says, ^the firost commonly begins to take posses-' 
sion of the earth about the middle of November, forbidding the husband- 
man to meddle therewith any more, tiU the middle or end of March. 
Sometimes it be the middle of May (^6th N* S.) beibre 4he fruit trees be 
blossomed, or the fallowed ground of the fields be willing to rec«ve its 
portion of seed**' Manuscript It is certainly now not an unusual thing 
for fhrmers in the neighbourhood of Boston, to be plowing and weeding their 
com fields, at the time of the annual election, and it is very rare indeed^ 
that fruit trees do not put forth their blossoms before the last of May. The 
mean time of the blossoming of peach trees at Andover, Masa»lbf the 
twelv yeaff pw ss diag M06» was the 4th of Magr, ud the latest was tte 
19th. Yet it is A cosunon observation, that of Ute our springs have been 
aoie bsckward, thsa usual* 
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which is drawn from the commencement of winter, is much 
stronger, than that which is taken from the opening of springs 
We have abundant evidence, that formerly the navigatioQ of 
the large rivers began to be interrupted by ice in November. 
*K>n the 16th of November,'' says Kalm, at Albany, not a de* 
gree north of Cambridge, ^^the yachts are all put up.*'* The 
mildness and pleasantness of our Novend>ers now, and the 
holding .oiF of winter, as it is called, are the subject of common 
remark. 

We have already dwelt so long upon the historical evidence, 
relating to the hypothesis of an amelioration of climate, that 
we can add but little to what we have aaid upon the physical 
causes, that may be supposed to have an agency in producing 
the change supposed. We have shown, how the clearing and 
cultivation of a country is calculated to effect its temperalure. 
It may be objected, that as those parts of Europe, which we 
have been considering, were as populous in ancient times, as 
they are now, the cause here assigned can hardly be consider- 
ed as applicable. Still it cannot be denied, that the people in 
modem times, pardcularly in Germany and the colder coun- 
tries, live more by agricukure, than they did formerly; that im- 
mense forests have been extirpated; that clear ipg and cultiva- 
tion has been carried farther into the northern parts of Europe, 
which by means of winds have an important influence upon the 
climate of the more southern regions of the continent. The 
excess of the cold in Amerfca above that of the same latitudes 
in Europe, besides what may arise from immense tracts of im- 
cultivated land, is ascribed to several causes. One is, the ex- 
tending of this continent toward the north pole to a greater de- 
gree, than that of Europe, whereby, for the reason before ^iv- 
en, the atmosphere in the high latitudes is much colder than it 
would be, if those places were occupied by water, instead of 
earth;! «<^<^ ^i^ ^^ atmosphere, after traversing an extent of 

* Travels, voL ii. p. 93* 

f We could produoe nunieroiu and unquestionable authorities to sbew* 
that remote from land, the waters in the neighbourhood of the pole are 
free from ice. SoTeral European navigators have proceeded wtdiin a d^ 
gree of the pole, and one or twOi it is said, have uShd even to it^ who x*. 
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many hundreds of miles, and paving a passage widi snow and 
ice to preserve its temperature, often visits us in winter under 
ifae name of a north* west wind. Another cause- is the greater 
bivaddi, from sea to sea, of the northern parts of this continent^ 
compared with Italy, Spsun, Great Britain, &c. and the almost 
unbroken range of high mountains, on account of which wede^ 
rive very little benefit from the reservoir of heat in the Pacifie 
ocean. Another circumstance, aflfecting our climate, is our 
easterly situation. We have happened to fix ourselves down 
on the cold side of the continent. To compare the difference 
of temperature between the eastern and western coast of North 
America, to that between the northern and southern side of a 
house on a clear, sunny, winter's day, with the wind at north- 
west, will give but a feeble idea of the advantage, that our 
western brethren have over us in point of climate.* This 
is owing to the prevalence of westerly winds in winier.f Were 



late, thftt *'tbe weather is as warm, as at Amsterdam<^and tliat the sea is 
perfectly free from ice— and rolling like the bay of Biscay; ifisomuGhy" 
say* Whitebuntt *^at^ no doubt- can remain of the high seas under the 
pole being open at all times, and fit for navigationf though much incumber* 
ed with ice in lower latitudes/' Wbitehurst on the state of the earth, pp.' 
141, 142. 

* It appears by the accounts of those, who haye been upon the north- 
west coast of North America, that thej'e is seldom any frost till January; 
that vegetation at Nootka Sound, lat. 49^, is in great forwardness in April. 
According to Capt* Mi^e, of Boston, who passed a winter at this place, 
there is little snow in the neighbouring region, snd the spraig appears aboift 
30 days sooner than in Massachusetts. Williamsoo on climate, p. 14. 

t In Philadelphia (be westeriy winds are to the easterly in innter near- 
lyj as &to 1, and through the year as 3 to 1* At Cambridge they are in 
winter nearly^ as T to 1, and in vummer, as 3 to 3. In different parts of 
Europe, the easterly and westerly winds are, as 3 to 1, 3 to 3, 4 to 3, 5 to 
2, &c* With us on the eastern coast of America, the west winds coming 
over land, are the cold winds in winter, and warm winds in summer. The 
reverse is the case on the western side of this continent^ and in Europe. 

New England is 38^ colder in winter, and 8® wanner in summer, than 
those parts of Europe, which lie in the same latitude. Mem* Am. Acad. 
voL iL p. 6r» 

China, is aituted like the United States* and we are informed, that "Hn 
the north part of China, though in a latitude not mote nortliem than Italy, 
the cold feels very fharpi and thr great rivers and lakes are frozeiw-^ 
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our wkids pnKipaUy from the east at this scasoii, tbe aevrnty' 
of our winters woukl^ in all probabiliQr, immediately disappear* 
Theafif we ibink, are the principal causes to which the exce»* 
aive cold in our country is to be attribotedv and, although our 
dimAte may continue to improve and experience all the ^-^angp^ 
4if which we have evidence in older countries; yet, aa most of 
the cauaea» above enumeratedf arenot liable to be done away or 
aoiateriatty dfected by human industry or the lapse of time, we 
ate constraiDfid to believe* that we are not destined to eii|oy in 
Ne# Engkiad the mild winters of the correqKmdisK lauoidca 
of Europe* 

We have been drawn a little wide of our subject* We re- 
tnm, to say a few words respecting the permanency of the di- 
lect source of heat, and of that condiuon of our globe, which 
l^ves rise to the variety of the seasons, and which has fumisb- 
ed Mr. Webstw with a philosophical objection to our jiosiuoo* 
He sqrs, 

^It appears to me eztremelf unphiloaophical to suppose any 
ccmidevable change in the annual heat or cold of a particiUar coun* 
trjr. We have no reason to suppose that the incUnatioD of the 
earth's axis to the plane of its orbit has ever been varied; but 
strong evidence to the contrary. If this inclination has always been 
the same, it follows that the quantity of the solar ray^s, filling amm- 
ally on a particnlar coontry, must have always been the same. 
Should these data be admitted, we are led to condude that the gen- 
eral tempefature of every climate, from the creation to this day, 
has been the same, subject only to smaU annual variations, from tbs 
positions of dM» planets in regard to the earth, or the operations of 
the element of fire in the globe and its atmosphere.'* p. 42. 

Japan, which extends from 3H to S9^ V. ^ey heire a esid, snowy, wet 
winter.** Vssennius* Geog. pp. 609, 611. 4(h ed. 

On the east aide of Norway, the wisteria eold genersBy aeta m thout 
l3ie middle of October, and bontinuea to the middle of AprH; the waters 
are frozen to a thick ice, and the mountidns and vattiea are eovered with 
snow, f et on the western side, in the same pandlel of Aitilude, the air 
indeed is misty and cloudy, but froat ia addma known to last lengper ttea 
a fortnight or three weeks. WhitllMrat on the stats of (he eartli« p. 1S& 
3ded. 

The seTsrity of our winters has often been ascribed to our large lakes. 
But what makes the kket so ootd? ll is- piobabie 4kSit tksse kd«d aesH 
Kke all other large b sdi e B sf wissp, hai»ets<he» afwwssMe iaftsense, thaa 
edbcrwise. 
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The oMifiut^ of tile ecUpiic, o»ivfaich defiendte differ- 
ence ia longtb of the 6xf% and die aimufd viciasitudc of iefl»« 
penloret it U iioft>rioii0, is aoc peniiaiiefitf aot it^ the mrtatioo 
too wiffiSicmt to be worth. cegardiDg. The dimimilioB ekice 
ibe time of fimtostbeoefffjiaayeavs beSbre Christy aoaoiiote to 
eboat 1tAt\ more than oee simeth of the whole tfoaptlttjr* Thie 
fcee mitreeBedtthe* length of our shortest diys^ and diiaiiiishfiiA 
Uie teogth of tbekmgeat about three minutss, and of eoune madir 
tbe^dMbrence hecweQn.the diiy andtdie night at the solstices sis 
SHBiniM le$s» N«w the temperanire of any piece or season 
depends, vwf materially upoo) the dwretion. of the action of the 
nun's ca^ compared with the iolerva)-. of his abseeoey Tbo 
sun's r^afall upon tbo earth here^ in latitude 48?, more scat* 
tinr^di dum th^ would do, if the sun* was direct^ orer one 
heads; also, mom oC them ane obstructed by passing threngh ar 
greater extent of atmosphere. Yet in summer, on 'account of 
our days being fbuir hours longer^ we have as warm weather, 
as they, haire, where the sua. ie^ vertical. Indeed^ owingrio thcr 
cause mentioned, the potnacted. inSuence of tfae^ sun^s ragrs, 
notwithstanding their co«iparative paucity fDom^ gxieater. bb^ 
struction and obliquity of incidenoe, the extreme heat, in high, 
latitudes, ia greater dmn at the equator* Besides,. 200Q 
years ago, the sun had anrivcd at his present extManer southern 
declination, nine days before the winter solstice* There were 
therefore eijghteen. days, during which he was farther soutlir, 
than he ever proceeds now, bring^i^into operation to a. greater 
degree during aU this- time those oauiea,.Wihi€hinMikethediffei^ 
ence between summer and winter. This eftct^ it may be 
thought, is in a degree counteracted' by the diminution of the 
eccentricity of the earth^s orbit, whereby the earth, moving 
more nearly in a circle, recedes farther from the sun in Janua** 
ry, and approaches nearer to him in July, both whtchreffects are 
DOW somewhat increased by the relauve motion of the apsides', 
with respect to the equinoxes. Still the combined result at prer 
sent is altogether lost in the immensity of the sun's distance*"*^ 

* It is veil known* that the earth, on account of the form of its orbits 

• i* m«eh nearer the aun tometimeay than at otherai and it ao happen^ that 

we, in the nofthem btmiaphera, enjoy vbateyer benefit arises from this sp« 
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We do not know, that aatronomy makea us aeqaiuatid idch 
any other causeS) that have the slightest claim to be consider- 
ed, as involved in the question before us. Dr. Herschd^ ii^ 
deed^ supposes a variable emission of heat from the sun^ on acr 
count of the more or less copious supply of gaseous f uel, as, he 
thinks, is indicated by the solar spots* But this is one of those 
romantic; notions of the Doctor's, which are apt to intrude 
themselves into the detail of his most splendid observations, 
and which, like these very spots, thoug^i not without an inter* 
est, derived from their connexion, unfortunately impair the 
brilliancy of his discoveries. Yet it is not strange perfa^is, 
that a man, who has ventured to such a dizzy height, should 
have his brain turn a little, and betray the symptoms of a ver- 
tigo. But certainly no man has less occasion to i^esort to in* 
vention, or better reason to be contented with what he has 
seen. 

Geology, we think, has even less to' do in this case, than as- 
tronomy. The hypothesis of a central fire^ to which Mr. Web- 
ster seems to allude, appears to be supported by evidence hard- 
ly sufficient to entitle it to -a serious nouce. It may be deemed 
a satisfactory refutation, that amidst the numberless projects, 
prompted by curiosity or cupidity, with litde prospect of grati- 
fication or gain, such as the search for the philosopher's stone, 

prozimation to the fountain of heat at the time, ^en we most want it, 
namely in winter. The eccentricity, on which this depends, has suffered 
a diminution in the course of the last ^000. years, which removes the point 
of nearest approach to the sun about fourteen thousand miles. Also this point, 
the perihelion, is shifting forward, while that of the solstice is moving back- 
ward, from which results a relative motion asunder of a little more than a 
minute of a degree in a year. At the commencement of the Christian era 
the earth passed this, point about the 2d of December, toward the dose of 
the thirteenth century it passed it at the time of tlie solstice, 31st of De* 
eember; it now passes it about the first of January, and after the lapse of 
little more than 10,000 years it will pass il at the summer solstice, 21st of 
June, and we shall be brought nearer to the sun in summer, and carried 
farther from him in winter, by more than three millions of miles. The dim- 
inution of the eccentricity of the earth's orbit, as well as that of the obliq- 
ulty of the ecliptic, are temporary and limited effects: they cannot contin- 
ue, till the ecliptic becomes a circle, and the seasons are annihilated* They 
•le parts of regular periodical changes. 
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tile tlikir of life, and perpetual motion, diere haa been no At* 
lempt to put diis h]^othe8i8 to the test, notwithstanding the 
immense rewards held out by an enterprize, which, if success- 
fill, would fairly eclipse the glory of Prometheus. If there 
were ^s vast reservoir of the ethereal element laid up m the. 
bowek tf the earth, tt would certiunly be worth digging fot*| 
and the ingenuity and sharpsightedness of our countrymen, ex«> 
posed to such extreme cold, with die more powerful stimului 
of interest, could hardly fiul of inventing some means of getting 
at it, especially in these distressing times, when other resources 
are cut off, and they have so litde to do with their time and 
money. If there be any rational foundation for this opinion^ 
we shall certainly hear soon of a patent being obtained, secur* 
ing to A. B. & CO. the exclusive right to the central fire, with 
the privilege of furnishing the northern and middle states with 
this very useful article; and of a corporation in Boston propos* 
ing to supply the inhabitants of the town with heat, as they ara 
now supplied with water, accommodating them with a temper^ 
atnre of 80^, 9GP, or lOCP, according to their liking, at so much 
per annum, and offering to sell out perpetual summer by tii^ 
acre, to gendemen in the country, who can afford it, and have 
a fancy for a tropical climate. But this idea, that the earth b 
a great stove, designed to keep our feet warm, and for this pur- 
pose kept full of coals, no body knows how, with here and there 
a funnel through a volcanic mountain to carry off die smoke, 
though very kindly conceived, derives, we believe, as little sup- 
port from fact, as from philosophy* 

It is true,' there are masses of ignited coal, volcanoes, gny- 
sers, and hot springs in various parts of the earth, that abun- 
dandy prove the existence of subterranean heat. But we have 
equal proof also of the existence of subterranean water, and 
quite as good reason, to say the least, to conclude, that the in* 
terior central parts of the earth are composed of this fluid, as 
of the former. The two hypotheses, however, would not con- 
sist very well together, and it is difficult to say, which is the 
most probable. It may be said, that beside the high degree of 
local heat, indicated by the phenomena above mentioned, we 
have evidence of a more moderate temperature at varioua 
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deptbft in all parts of the earth. But this temperature is t<miA 
also to correspond with that at the surface, not only in degree^ 
when the mean is taken, but also^ if the depth do not exceed 
sixty or eighty feet, in the principal yariation to which it is sub- 
ject; which shows, thac it is from above, and not from below, 
and that it has a common origin with that at the surfece.^ 
This by the way suggests to us an explanation of a phenome* 
Bon, already remarked, in the change which our winters are 
supposed to have undergone. By clearing and cuktvadon the 

* The greatest direct diumil influence of the son it si noon, but the 
wannest part of the day is generaUy about 3 olcrock, and the coldest a lit- 
tle before sunrise* The direct annual influence of the sun is greatest on 
the 31st of June, and least on the Slst of December, but the greatest best 
ef summer is about the last of July, and the coldest part of winter is about 
the last week in January. The diurnal variation of temperature, ■» 
great at the surface of the earth, is not to be perceived at the depth of a 
few feet, although here there is< a slow and gradual rariation of heat, that 
becomes perceptibSe at intenrals of a month. At the depth of thirty or 
forty feet the change is stiU slower, and more ineonsiderable, although 
wen at this distance from the surface, there is to be observed a small aa* 
nual variation, and the time of midsummer, or greatest degree of heat, is 
ordinarily about the last of October, and that of midwinter, or greatest de- 
gree of cold, is about the last of ApriL These times however are liable to 
vary a month or more, according as the power of the earth to conduct heat 
ia increased by unusual moisture, or diminished by dryness* But at the 
depth of eigli^ feet, the most sensible thermometer is scarcely competent 
to discover any change throughout the year. See Trans, of the Royal Irish 
Acad, for 1788. pb 248. The temperatiu« at the depths of 30 and 40 feet 
is fbimd to vary with the latitude, and to agree at a mean with that at the 
surface* Wiltiams* Vermont, vol. i. p. 54* In the cave of the Observatory 
at Paris, which is 170 feet deep, the thermometer always stands at the 
same height, 54^^ Fah* The mean temperature at the surface is fixed at 
53^74b The heat at so great a depth as 170 feet may be increased by the 
condensation of the air. There are some exceptions to the general law, as 
here laid down, in mines and caves, which may be referred to causes pure* 
ly local. 

Some eminent philosophers have attempted, by fixing the point of abao« 
hite cold, or the real zero of a natural scale of temperature, as low a» 
1000®, or more, below the freezing point of water, to show, that the an* 
nual variation of the soUr heat bears a very small proportion to the abso* 
lute quantity in the earth, and that consequently there must be some other 
source of heat beside the sun. But this reasoning, though very ingenious^ 
vs obviously built upon au 
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wys of the smi are adi&itted more effectaally to the earCb. The 
heat becomes more intense at the surface, and penetrates to « 
greater depth* Of jcourse, beside the greater direct influence 
of the sun in winter, as before shown, a greater quantity of 
heat is deposited in the earth during summer. As the sun 
withdraws to the south, this heat, from its natural tendency to 
an equilibrium, begins to flow out, or rather to d]£fuse itself up* 
ward as well as downward. It continues to flow out more or 
less, until by the return of the sun, the surface of the earth be« 
comes warmer than the contiguous stratum below. These 
considerations would lead us to look for an amelioration in aur 
tumn, as \reH as in winter, but little comparatively from this 
source in the latter part of winter, and still less in spring. All 
this supposes, not that we have hotter days than our ancestors^ 
hut that the summer half of the year is, on the whole, warmer, 
than it was formerly, which, we think, is evident from the no* 
torious fact, that the east winds prevail more, and extend far- 
ther into the interior, than they used to do. So far as these are 
felt, they produce a counteracting e£fect, but they are still very 
limited. The observations of Dr. Williams make a difference 
of 10^ in the temperature of the ground, ten inches below the 
surface in an open field, and in a wood, in the months of June, 
Jtdy, and August. Before and after these months the differ- 
ence was less, and according to this statement there was none 
in November.* But we know that in the colder months the 
snow and frost continue longer in a wood, than in the open 
field. 

So far then as we are able to apply established principles to 
the subject before us, the result appears to correspond with the 
opinion, which has prevailed so generally and so long, and 
which has been in most cases formed from observation and ex- 
perience, independently of any bias from philosophical consid- 
erations. In addition to this, we may avail ourselves, in re- 
gard to this country, of aU the evidence that has been produc- 
ed, in favor of a change of climate in Europe. If it is a fact, 
as we think it undeniably is, that a change, a manifest and im- 
portant change, has taken place in those quarters of the globe, 

* History of Vermont, voL L p, 74. 9d ed. 
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tfa«t htsf been loog inhdUted, and Aftt thia change is to be aa* 
cribed lo alterations in the fac^ of the country, made byhnanan 
industry; the aame qausea here must inevitably produce d:o 
aame effectsf and, although the change at present be not socer* 
tain and conspicuous, as we could wish, it is pefhi^ on tb^ 
Whob as apparent and considerable, as die nature <k the evi- 
dence, and the lelative age of the countiy would lead us to ex- 
pect.* 

* Since sending the above to the press, we have been farored with the 
'IbUowing^ additional information, respecting the climate of modem Italf« 
*from a gentltman, Joseph 6. CogsweU Esq. who visited evety pert of tha 
epqntiy daring t^ winter of 1809^10^ which, he understood, wis not 
milder than usual, and made inquiries particularly, with e view to satisfy 
himself upon the question we have been considering* He says, **The 
esttle are never stalled in any of the plains of Italy, the bams or stables 
•le used exclusively for horses. The great plain of Lombardy, whidi ez** 
tends iiom the foot of the Alpa to the gulf of Venioe, between 4i» and 40^ 
JK. lat. isopen the whole year for grazing, and affords in all seasons sufficient 
grass for the support of beasts. Light snows are not unfiequent, but th^ 
never resist the influence of a meridian sun. The large rivers do not oer« 
tainly freeze 6ver in any part of Italy, nor even the rivulets south of Tus- 
eany. The loads do not freeze, nor the poMie reservoirs of water at fhe 
fountains»in any of the cities, even as far north as Tuiob fires, except 
for cooking, are but rarely made in Rome, perhaps six or eight days in 
the winter, and then only by the opulenU At this day oranges come to 
perfection, and flourish greatly on the islanda in lake Major, in the Milan- 
ese territory, hi let* 4fi^ K« In favorable situations in the vicinity of Na- 
ples, green peas are furnished iw the taUe in common whiten, by the end 
eTFebrasiy, without srtilkial beaU" 



OBITUABY. 

AI^P AT BOSTON} SEPT^MBBR 28, ISlSy MB. OHABLXS BLIOTf 
AGBD 33*, BLDBST 90K OV SAMUEL SI.IOT9 £Sq. 

Tbbbx are few events in private life, more adapted to ezcita 
public sympathy, than the death of such a yoong man as Mr» 
£liot. He was just entering into life. He had just i4>peared 
in that profession to which he had devoted himself. There 
was every thing in his principles and dispositions, and every 
dung in his talents and learning, to g^ve die promise of future 
oaefulnees to the world; and every thing in his sincerity, open* 
ness, and warmth of feeling, to endear him to his friends. It 
was at the very time when aU their expectations concerning 
him seemed about to be fulfilled, that these expectations were 
forever destroyed. It was appointed them to see the linger* 
ing waste of his health, to watch the changes of disease, to 
hope when reason gave no hope, to endeavour to learn from 
htm acquiescence and piety, and at last to feel that shock of 
separation, for which there is nothing can fully prepare us* 
Such an event is among the most severe and awful lessons, by 
which God teaches us the value of those hopes that respect 
eternity. 

If his life had been continued, there are few probably who 
would have possessed greater power of doing good, and none 
who would have felt more strongly the obligation to employ 
this power to the utmost. His notions of duty were far too 
high and correct, for him ever to have considered the gifts of 
nature or of fortune as the means of selfish indulgence* With 
an ardor that would have increased with his opportunities for 
exertion, he often expressed hb desire of usefulness-«*his wish 
to be one of those by whom society is enlightened and made 
better. He had spent much time in the study of the Scrip- 
tures, and he would have employed his ulents and learning in 
the promotion of that correct knowledge of Christianity, to 
whose advancement we must principally look for any great 
improvement in the virtue and happiness of mankind. He 
would have been one of those, by whom the purity of public 
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morals is preserved, who are sensible to all the causes by 
which it is affected, and who are anxious to prevent its cpr* 
niption* He had joined that profession in which is to be 
found a large part of the literaiy men of New England; and 
he too, with something of die pride of patriotism, and with a 
strong interest in the pursuit, would have endeavoured by all 
the means in his power, whether by his own exertions, or by 
assisting those of others, to increase the literature and science 
of our countiy. If he had lived to take that station for which 
he seemed to be destined, he would have been one of those, 
who give its character to society; who guide and direct public 
opinion and feeling; and whose influence on the moral and in» 
tellectual condition of others, is felt far beyond the sphere ia 
which they are personally known. 

There is a particular propriety in this notice of Mr. Elliot 
appearing in the present work; for to him this work is indebt- 
ed in a great degree for its existence, and for much of its value. 
At its commencement, the present writer, who was then its 
editor, received from him continual assistance, such as he could 
expect from oo one else; and without which it would have 
been most difficult for him to have succeeded in the undertak- 
ing. There was no office of friendship which he was not solic- 
itous to perform. His first compositions for the public appear- 
ed in this work; and he was induced to risk thus early the 
hazard of public criticism, principally by the wish to render 
the labor of a friend less irksome. During his residence at 
Cambridge as a theological student, he was interested in eveiy 
tiling where it was in his power to serve the cause of religion 
or literatures^ I will only mention, that he was a principal 
means in the forming of that plan of study for theological stu- 
dents, whose advantages have since been experienced;* and 
that he was particularly interested in suggesting and promoting 
Ac plan of the Cambridge edition of that invaluable work, 
Scbleusner's Lexicon, the publication of which will soon com- 
mence. The prospectus of it, which has been circulated 
through the country, was principally prepared by him. I speak 
of the promise and commencement of usefulness in one, to 

* See Repositoiyt yoLi. p.909. 
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wlioitf Ae opportunities for doing extensive good, which he 
Alight hereafter have enjoyed, had not yet been afforded. 

The disease of which Mr. .Eliot died was lingering, and 
the ohaence of recovery was gone, long before its termination* 
There are few spectacles of higher mond sublimity, than to 
see one, to whom the future had promised so much, calmly and 
without perturbation waiting the slow ai^oach of death, with 
a knowledge of its certainty, and with a full apprehension of 
all that we can know of its nature. This was done by Mr. El- 
iot. From the flattering appearances in the commencement of 
his disease, it was some time before either his friends or him* 
self were led to fear that its termination would be fataL M^en 
at last an unfavorable change took place, and in compliance 
with his constant desire, he was informed of his situation, the 
first wish that he expressed to the friend who conversed with 
him, was, that a knowledge of his danger, if it were not known 
to them already, might be kept from his other friends as long 
as possible. During the remainder of his sickness he repeat- 
edly expressed his habitual faith. He spake as he had done 
in heakh, of his trust in the providence and mercy of God, and 
of his belief of the high destination of those who endeavour to 
fulfil the purposes of their existence. It produced a feeling, 
almost of cheerfulness to hear him talk of death, and of his 
hope of meeting again the friends who had gone before him from 
this world. The efficacy of his religious faith gave him mental 
strength in that state of bodily weakness and disease, which ren- 
ders us sensible to the slightest impressions. He expressed ' 
those feelings which are produced only by correct notions of - 
Christianity, having their full operation in a comprehensive 
and intelligent mind 

In speaking of meeting again those whom he had known 
on earth, he mentioned the name of Mr* Buckminster. It is 
now a second time since the commencement of this work, that - 
I have been called to record the death of one with whom I was 
then particularly connected; with whom I had a more than 
common agreement of opinion and sympathy of feeling; and 
whose loss has been attended with such circumstances of a pub- 
lic and private nature, as to make it most deeply felt. To me 
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the retrospect is very solemn and affecting* In returning to 
my usual studies and pursuits, I capnot but feel something of 
solitude and desertion. But it is no common privilege to have 
known such men; to have been honored with die regard of one 
of them, and to have been most intimately connected with the 
other. To me Mr. Eliot was a friend most warm, most sin- 
cere, and most disinterested. I may be permitted to pay this 
tribute to the dead, and to claim this high honor to mysdf. 
With his name I wish my own to be alwa3r8 connected. The 
hopes and affections that dung round him, with the thought of 
whom almost every feeling was associated, have been torn from 
their support. But it is past: I endeavour to think of him as 
one with whom I am hereafter again to be united; and any 
thing in life would be a poor exchange for thisexpectatimu 



SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 

W £ find that from a verjr early period there has been a veiy 

intimate connexion preserved between poetry and verse: and 
so closely are they associated in our thoughts, and confounded 
together in our modes of speaking, that, in geneBa^eveiydiing 
in verse is called poetry, and every writer of verses is called a 
poet. For this confounding of thmgs that are disdnct, and al- 
lied only by accident, I intend here no vindication nor apology. 
Though poetry is generaUy dressed in the garb of verse, and 
thus rendered more beautiful and capdvadng, scarce any thing 
is easier, for one who can distinguish sounds, or ascertsun the 
rules of quantity and accent from books, than to frame verses 
sdtogether exact in prosody, that have nothing of vigor or poet« 
ic fire. A proposition in geometry may be forced into meas- 
ured lines; from that we may pass to the mere common place 
of ordinary prose, and cast this also in the mould of verse. But 
still all is out of proportion; the feet may appear sound, though 
they are likely to be swollen, and at best support a body fedile 
and impotent. 

It is certmn there were manjr miserable versifiersy before 
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md during the age of Horace. But he ^eerns unwilling to d* 
low diat they were in any way tolerated: 

Mediocribus ts9e poetis 
Non homines, non d2, non concess6re colamnx. 

Divested of its poetical hyperbole, this sentiment of Horace 
has passed into a general maxim; yet we are still obliged to 
read many verses that do not rise above mediocrity. And, if 
I may use a cant term, there are many prosers in verse, Vho 
write on in spite of nature and the nine, determined to be 
thought in favor with the muses: 

'*Jtitt M a blockhead rubs his thoughtless skuU, 
And thanks his stars he was not bom a fooL** 

Extensive as the term poetry may be, it sdll has its limits: but 
in ascertaining them; the power of definition fails. Hence 
some have had recourse to diminutives and terms of contempt 
for inferior versifiers, and gratuitous but unsuccessful laborers 
in the supposed service of the muses. As there are poets, so 
also there are poetasters, and among each likewise we find a 
variety of gradations. Nothing appears to have perplexed 
critics more, than a search after a definition of poetry* It has 
been called ttxn f^fmrtntiy an imitative art. This indeed is true 
in respect to many kinds of poetry, though questionable in its 
application to all. But it is not sufficiendy appropriate, full, 
and distinctive in regard to any species. It applies also as weH 
to other arts, as to that of poetry; and is so general at the same 
time, that it does not adequately describe the province and ex* 
tent of the art, ivhich it is intended to embrace. Others have 
liefined poetry to be the art of expressing our thoughts by fie* 
tion* While the first is too general, diis, on the other hand, in 
Ae sense in which fiction is commonly understood, is too ex« 
dttsive. If by fiction are intended all those metaphors, and 
4iUegories, and comparisons, and allusions, and especially those 
personifications of moral subjects, which give peculiar life and 
animation, and add so much of ornament and of the charm of 
novelty to what would otherwise be dull, and naked, and tritCt 
much indeed is included, which is necessary in order fairly to 
deserve and secure the name of poet. All this in fact nuiy be 
VdL IV. No. 2. 46 
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so immoderately used, and may be accompanied with such a 
kind of dicdon, even by the orator, that he may trespass on^ 
poet's ground, before he is aware* Original and native poetry 
has been defined to be — ^^Hhe language of the violent passions, 
expressed in measure, with strong accent and significant 
words." This in substance, though differently modified, is 
now, I believe, the most common definition. Without decid- 
ing upon either, for none of them are entirely satisfactory, it is 
pres\imed that something of what is more peculiarly appropri« 
ate to poetry, has now been incidentally pointed out. I shall 
not therefore attempt a definition of poetry; and to describe its 
sphere and settle its boundaries, would lead me into a region of 
speculation, too much disputed, too intricate, and too extensive 
for ny purpose; which is to give a slight sketch of the Ustory 
of ancient poetiy* 

ORIEHTAL FOETRT. 

« 

' The existence of the art of poetry may, in some sense, 
be nearly coeval with man. It supposes no extraordinaiy ad- 
vancement in learning and refinement; for it is the legitimate 
oflSspring of the imagination, whether she be brought into strict 
subjection to the understanding, or be altogether free and un- 
restrained. The earliest record however concerning any thing 
of a truly poetical cast, is in the book of Exodus. We there 
find that exquisite lyric strain uttered by Moses, and echoed 
by Miriam and her coadjutors, with accompanying instru- 
ments, commemorative of the goodness and the power of Jeho- 
vah, in conducting the people of Israel through the Red Sea, 
rescuing them from their enemies, and overwhelnung their pur- 
suers in those very waters which were miraculously divided for 
the passage of the Israelites. In one of the histories^ books of 
the Hebrew scriptures we meet with a very touching elegy of 
David, after the intelligence of the death of Saul and Jonathan. 
The Lamentations of Jeremiah afford many striking passages of 
the same elegiac tenderness; and after mourning, over the mi^ 
eriesof Jerusalem, we are not a little excited by that transitioa 
to his own calamities, described with much feeling, and with 
unequivocal marks of grief and anguish. David excels all the 
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Hebrew poets extant, in the number, and variety, and devo* 
tional character of his poems. The Psalms are a collection of 
lyric pieces, which appear to be the ofispring of genuine piety^ 
aiid have all that diversity, which might be expected to result 
from different occasions and circumstances* But many of the 
titles afford us no light concerning those occasions and circump 
stances. 

In some of the prophetic books, especially in Isaiah, diere 
are the most wonderful specimens of sublimity, which language 
is capable of conveying to the imagination. Though the de* 
scriptions of Jehovah in his attributes and providence are ac» 
commodated to our conceptions, through the instrumentality of 
sensible objects and images, yet in general they are calculated 
to give us more lively and exalted impressions than we should 
derive from mere abstract notions of his infinite perfections. 

Hie book of Job should not be passed over unmentioned. 
Whether the author preceded David, or was contemporaneous, 
or lived after him, are questions, upon which the critics on the 
Old Testament, in settling the chronological order of authors 
and events, are divided. But it is agreed, that the book under 
that name is of high antiquity. It affords a most interesting 
example of constancy under suffering, and a mind triumphing, 
by the aid of conscious virtue and vigorous faith, over a sue* 
cession of adverse events, and the perplexing conduct of real 
or pretended friends. Considered as a poetical book, it b mag- 
nificent and diversified, much adomedf and dee{dy affecting. 
It has something too of dramatic effect. The colloquial parts 
sustained by the four persons brought on the stage, are animat- 
ed and appropriate, and the characters are distinct and well de* 
fined. 

In all these writings, as well as in those of the minor pro- 
phets, are interspersed many allusions to pastoral life, drawn 
from the personal occupations, ^and the relative connexions of 
the authors. David was called from feeding his father's flocks, 
to receive the royal unction from the hand of Samuel; and this 
ceremony performed, he again returned to his ordinary occupa- 
tion. To understand and perceive the beauty of the pastoral 
scenery of these writings, one should have some knowledge of 
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tke djffiaCe, and pfxxlttc^ns, and nature of the ccwmtiy^ whkh 
iornish its favorite objects. But to pursue the subject m these 
particulars, and to give a selection of passages, as specimens of 
the poetical genius of the Hebrew writers, would require an es« 
say by itself If the point of discrimination be sought betweeo 
the poetical and the other books or passages of the Hebrew 
scriptures, it will be ascertained partly by the diction, and 
partly by the structure of sentences or members of sentences* 
The parts that are properly called poetry, as those that have 
been already noticed, abound in lively comparisons, local allu* 
sions, and strong metaphors and allegories* They are also dis- 
tinguished by 8 peculiar rhythm, and a sort of stanza, consist- 
ing generally of two, but sometimes of more principal divi* 
aioos, or versicles of nearly equal length* These stanzas ap- 
pear frequently in the form of a declaration and a response, or 
a sentiment uttered, and an amplification" subjoined; and it ia 
supposed that in the performance of the lyric parts by musical 
choirs, an alternation was observed: and when one band began* 
(for example) The Lord reignethy kt the earth rejoice^ the cho- 
rus took up the corresponding line. Let the multitudes of the 
uke he glad thereof m Sometimes these stanus consist of an 
affirmative member; and a negative member so constttutedas 
to support the affirmative, and the reverse* In the following in- 
stance the affirmative precedes* I have hated the congregatitm 
of the eolh^^Iwill not dwell with the wicked^ Again the neg- 
ative takes the lead. / have not hid thy righteouenees within my 
heart^^Ihaoe declared thy fatthfulnees and thy eahationm 

The attempt has often been made, and successfully made ia 
the opinion of many critics, to reduce the poetry of the He- 
brews to a regular measure, and to apply the rules of prosody 
to its construction* Some writers have, in consequence of 
their theory on this subject, proposed emendations and various 
readings, which have beside this no support, except in their 
own conjectures, and have thus allowed great latitude to the 
art of criticism, giving to its laws and canons a new direction, 
and applying them in conform!^ to a vague and doubtful theo- 
ry; with a powerful auxiliary indeed in their own imaginations^ 
and in their speculations concerning what is probable* Critir 
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cism of this kind, in a language extremely limited in its vocab« 
ulary and forms of expression, must be veiy unsatisfactory. 
' ( The modem Hebrews have attempted poetry conforming 
to certain rules of versification, and in rhjnne; but whatever of 
excellence is to be found in their writings, may be traced to 
their scriptures, and as for the rest^t probably belongs to the 
great mass of Rabbinnical absurdities. 

Asia seems always to have been a favorite region of poetry. 
The Arabs are such lovers of this art, and so persuaded of its 
enchanting power and efficacy, that they give it the name of 
lawful magic. They consider the fine sentiments expressed in 
prose, as pearls and precious stones strewed at hazard, and of 
little worth; but when they are connected together in verse, as 
ornaments fit for the diadem of kings* The same elegant allu- 
sion, observes Sir William Jones, is preserved by the Per- 
sians; and among them«— fo thread the pear b is a common ex- 
pression for the composing of verses. This great oriental 
scholar, it is well known, has discovered many ancient writings 
in the classic language of this portion of Asia, which are mon- 
uments of poetic genius* 

The fruitful imagination and fervid genius of the eastern po- 
ets is to be ascribed in part to the climate, and to the beauty and 
fertility of that section of the globe which they inhabit. Ac- 
cordingly their compositions in poetry are full of comparisons 
drawn firom the natural objects that they behold around them. 
As in die sacred books, the verdure of mount Carmel, the 
height of Lebanon, the vines of Engeddi, the dew of Hermon, 
the rose of Sharon, and many other objects, afford from their 
individuality comparisons of wonderful elegance and vivacity; 
so the spices and perfumes, the birds and flowers associated 
with, because they are peculiar to certain delightful spots, em- 
bellish the poems, and vary the images of the Arabian and Per- 
sian bards. It was observed by one of the Peripatetic school,* 
concerning the yerses of Sappho, that they were indebted for 
their sweetness and delicacy to the choice of images which 
they exhibit, all taken from what is most lovely in nature. 
Xhey are filled Vith descriptions of gardens, of fountains and 
* * Demetrius Phaleriua. 
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meadows, of flowers and fruits, of turde-doves and nighdngalefi^ 
to say nothing of banquets, and loves, and graces. The same 
remarks in substance are now embodied in every description of 
the art of poetry; and pne of the first rules is, draw from na- 
ture, that your work may not be the mere likeness of a like- 
ness* 

' Nothing is better confirmed than the favorable situadon of 
lliose Asiatics, who dwell beyond the tropic of Cancer, and not 
extending to a high northern latitude, for observing nature un- 
der sdl the forms of beauty and sublimity. Such is the situa- 
tion of Persia, of a large part of Arabia, and of Indostan. If 
we may trust Sir William Jones with the same confidence in 
regard to taste and judgment, as we can in respect to learning 
and entire freedom from the despicable impostures of an em- 
pirical iRkttantey the oriental poets surpass in beauty of dicdoa 
and force of images all the authors of Europe, except the lyric 
poets among the Greeks, Horace among the Latins, and Me- 
rino among the Italians. No one however is infallible in mat- 
ters of taste; but this is an opinion which, from the source 
whence it comes, is entided to no inconsiderable respect. Yet 
still, as the case must be determined by an acquaintance with 
the originals, in the several languages of the poems that come 
into comparison^ few in the world have knowledge or opportu- 
nity sufficient to examine the correctness of Sir William's opin- 
ion. The same author remarks, that, as to images of terror, 
and every thing which produces the sublime, no instances more 
striking can be found, than in the poets that inhabit the deserts 
and mountains of Arabia: since they are surrounded with dark 
forests, horrible precipices, steep rocks, and frightful caverns. 

' Among the Arabians verse and even rhytne appear to be 
of high antiquity. But in their verses rhyme is not so great 
a restraint as in the modem European languages; the language 
of the Asiatics being very abundant in words of similar termin- 
ation. It is as well to this great facility of versification, as to 
the early maturity .to which the climate perhaps in some meas- 
ure conduces, itiat Sir William Jones ascribes the wonderful 
attainments of many young poets in their favorite art; attain- 
ments unexampled in any other part of the world. This pre- 
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cocity it se^ms is cherished with great zeal and high expecta- 
tions; and the least spark of genius that becomes visible is not 
suffered to expire. 

After lavishing his praises upon the Asiatics, the learned 
Jones assures us, that he means to deduct nothing from the 
merits of the ancient classic poets; and is willing to consider 
the Greek poets as the standard by which the excellellce of the 
Asiatic is to be determined; and that whatever is to be praised 
in the last, consists in a resemblance to the first. But, he sub- 
joins, *4t is natural to write with warmth and vivacity upon a 
branch of literature, in which we have had the first honor of 
making any considerable advances*'' Some deductions no 
doubt are to be made for the charms of novelty accompanying 
the works of imagination of a people, whose language, and cus- 
toms, and modes of thinking distinguish them so entirely from 
a European, before initiated only into the common, though high- 
er gradations of academical learning. There may be here and 
there one so proud of the literature and genius, the oratoiy or 
poetry of his own country, as to exclaim, Cedite Gract et Ro- 
mam; but/ in general^ what we have bestowed great pains to 
acquire, we are disposed, in a degree nearly corresponding to 
the cost, to value and to praise: and after being wearied with 
the recurrence of phraseology, and metaphors, and allusioDB, 
and personifications in English poetry, which have existed 
time out of mind, we can hardly trust our judgments, amidst 
the first transports of novelty felt on entering a new region of 
fimcy and of fiction, with the decision on the comparative ex- 
cellence of what has wearied us from dwelling upon it too long, 
and of that which may happen to please ua from the mere sud- 
tlenness of the transition. 

GRECIAN POETRY. 

Iv Greece are to be found models in almost every species 
of poetical composition. We might here speculate»much upon 
the particular states of society which should generate works of 
excellence in the several departments of this art. But though 
circumstances of this kind have their influence, and give a tinc- 
ture to productions that savor of the diversified conditions of 
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die social state, we can imagine no condition which ezdhides 
every species of poetic attainments. We shall find it most sat- 
isfactory on this subject of the origin of poetry among the an- 
cients, to recur as far as possible to facts. 

Some of the Grecian philosophers and critics elevated poe- 
try far above human control. They made it die oflfspring of a 
certain divine afflatus y which it was presumptuous to attempt to 
direct by the rules of art. According to this supernatural ori- 
gin, where the inspiration was once acknowledged, every poem 
ought to have been esteemed perfect in its kind, and the cridc 
would have been foolishly employed in attempting to setde ifae 
comparative excellence of different productions, which should 
claim a common measure of praise and reverence. The lemi 
however was probably meant to be understood in a qualified 
sense, and conveyed perhaps no higher meaning than mpira^ 
ff on, as applied by the modems to works of poetic genius. 

Both in Greece and Rome there were those who contended 
for the antiquity df the Sibiline verses above diat of all other 
poems; and from the supposed diversity of these, perhaps the 
nodon of inspiration was transferred to the whole products of 
the art of poetry. Several writers have made mendoa of a 
Sibil who prophesied before the Trojan war; from whom Hor- 
ace borrowed severlal lines, and particularly dit prophecy that 
is again copied by Virgil, respecting die rise of a new and 
dominant power in the house of Eneas. Odiers have remark- 
ed a striking resemblance in style between the Sibiline veraca 
and those of Homer. We have indeed now no data for form- 
ing an opinion on this subject; but in regard to die Sibiline 
verses, so called, that are now extant, it is jusdy remarked by 
the author of the life of Erasmus, they are just as like those of 
Horace, as the, Epistolas obscurorum virorum, so much ridicul- 
ed by Erasmus himself, are like Cicero's episdes to Atticus, 
which the writers affected to imitate. 

Of the Sibiline verses of the ancients we know nothing, ex- 
cept from the reverence in which they were held; for it would 
be unjust to estimate them by the pretended but spurious books 
of the Sibils that are now extant, which furnish the most con- 
temptible olio of truth and of fiction which was ever mixed to- 
gether. 
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"They ^erc composed,'* says Jortin, "first by pagans, and 
then perhaps by Je^^s, and certainly by Christians, and seem to 
have been all from first to last, and without any one exception, 
mere impostures. They abound," he adds, "with words, facts, 
and passages, taken from the Septuagint and New Testament, 
and are a remarkable specimen of astonishing impudence and 
miserable poetry.'* They have found a defender ho^vevcr ia - 
Isaac Vossius, a writer of wonderful intrepidity in the encoun- 
tering of paradoxes, who hazards the singular opioion, that 
they were forg'ed by inspired Jew^^ and arc therefore to t>e re- 
ceived as creditable prophecies. But leaving the Sibiline vers- 
es to the same fate with that of the ancient oracles in general, 
which Cicero says in his time were miserably prosaic, we come 
now to a sketch of the history of poetry in Greece and Rome. 

Greece, without recurring to her fabulous history, claims a 
high antiquity for her poets. Homer is generally allowed to 
be the most ancient profane y^iter that has come down to our 
times. By the lowest computation, he lived almost nine centu- 
ries before the Christian era. Hesiod is the only poet for 
whom a priority in respect to time has been strenuously main- 
tained; and Quintillian has decided ia his favor. But the 
more commonly received opinion is, that Hesiod, though con- 
temporary with Homer, was as an author somewhat subsequent 
to him. 

Panegyric so unqualified and univers^|^as never been be- 
stowed on any poet, as that which has been lavished upon Ho- 
mer. By the greatest men of ancient times he was even deifi- 
ed, and in some instances actually worshipped. He has been 
the wonder of all ages, and the admiration of all who have read 
his poems in the original or in the translation; and it has ever 
been at the hazard of one's reputation for learning, judgment, 
and taste, to be any thing less than an enthusiastic admirer of 
the father of epic poetry. It is needless therefore to add our. 
stone to the pile already so immense. The religion of Greece 
was indeed favorable to the grandeur aud sublimity of the 
Epopee* Having various deities, whose sexes as well as prov- 
inces, and characters, and dispositions were different, to which 
therefore they were not obliged at all times to ascribe a unity 
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of purpose, these personages could be introduced without the 
violation of probability, exercising powers far surpassing those 
of man, yet at the same time entering into the designs of con- 
tending parties; and could be so disposed, that the more pow- 
erful should support the main action, and bring it to the in- 
tended issue. In this way they acquired a machinery power- 
ful in its operation and effects, of which they who have been 
taught the more sublime doctrine of the unity and unchangea- 
bleness of deity can have no adequate conception, and which 
they can make in no great degree subservient to similar pur- 
poses. Witches and ghosts, and perhaps we may add fairies, 
however strange it may seem, often become potent machines in 
modern heroics, and are by no means contemptible personages. 
But, as a substitute for the machinery of the ancients, we 
are for the most part reduced to the necessity of creating in im- 
agination physical personages that represent the things of na- 
ture, and moral ones which are images of virtues and vices. 

It would carry me much beyond my purpose to treat par- 
ticularly of any species of poetry; of its peculiar properties and 
legitimate objects. I shall only therefore remark concerning 
Homer, that the Iliad and Odyssey are the only works that are 
confidently ascribed to him, and that each of these by itself 
bears the marks of one and the same hand, and does not exhib- 
it that of a compiler. 

The works of H||iod appear from the allusions of the an- 
cients to have been numerous: but the remains of them, diat 
have been transmitted down to us, are comprised within a small 
compass, and some parts of these which are ascribed to him, 
are perhaps supposititious. They furnish us with specimens of 
the legendary tales, the ethical notions, and the rude arts of a 
remote age. His poem, eotided works and daySy is the oldest 
georgic composition extant; and besides the instructions that 
are imparted to the cultivator of the field, it contains a variety 
of moral reflections worthy of a refined philosopher. The The^ 
ogony of Hesiod is an irregular poem, and desutute of art; but 
valuable for its account of the gods of antiquity, and particular 
mythology of the Greeks. It has been supposed by some that 
Homer and Hesiod invented the system of mythology that 
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constituted the complicated machinery and extravagant embel- 
lishment of the heathen poetsf^ut it is mnch more natural to 
suppose, that they drew from vulgar notions and popular fai* 
bles, what had been gradually accumulating^and had increased 
to this great assemblage of divinities, than that they departed 
from all the commonly received religious opinions of their 
times, and adopted a system into which their contemporaries 
must have been indoctrinated by a course of laborious dbci* 
pline, before they could have experienced any pleasure from the 
parts which these personages severally sustained. The shield 
of Hercules, which is another work ascribed to Hesiod, is but 
a fragment of a poem, in which it is said he gave an account of 
the most celebrated heroines among the a&cients. From the 
small remains that are now to be found, he is classed among 
the minor poets; but it appears from one of the Grecian lusto- 
rians, that in his time this poet was held in high estimation, and 
that his verses were inscribed on tablets in the temple of the 
muses. 

As well in Greece as in every other country, we may sup* 
pose lyric poetry to be coeval with the rudest condition of the 
social state* Its origin we may say with peculiar propriety is 
in the heart. Though probably it was first confined more espe- 
cially tt> religious ceremonies, and had regard to the relation of 
man to Deity, as a suppliant for his favors, or as expressing 
gratitude for such as were received; yet in time its sphere be* 
came more extended, reaching to occasions of various descrip- 
tions; to the feast and the dance, to scenes of rural felicity, to 
the ardor of love, and to the horrors of war. The muses be- 
came the favorite objects of invocation^ and the gods were sup- 
posed to be the complacent spectators, and beneficent patrons of 
the peculiar rites and pleasures which the ode was intended to 
celebrate, or of the prospective issue of whatever affair it em- 
braced. The characteristics of the ancient ode are generally 
sudden transitions, lx>ld digressions, and lofty flights. Aiiiving, 
as did the lyric poets of Greece, at a height worthy of the gods 
from whom they affected to receive their inspiration, they soar- 
ed above all rules; and disdaining, the restraints even of poetic: 
laws, became involved in obscurity. 
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The origin of the Grecian ode^ however remote in fact, is 
fabulous in the account derivetf' from ancient story. The po- 
ems of Orpheus are the procluctions of some one who assumed 
that name, in which there is so much charm, and not of the 
very Orpheus who received his lyre from the hand of Apollo. 
The whole fable concerning this personage is in itself poetical 
in the extreme. He might well be esteemed the son of Apollo 
and of the muse of eloquence and poetry, at the power of whose 
song the torrent ceased to flow, the fierce animals of the forest 
were tamed, and the mountains moved to listen; at whose 
mournful strains, in the descriptions of the poets, even in the 
regions below, the wheel of Ixion rested, the stone of Sysiphus 
ceased to move, Tantalus forgot his perpetual thirst, the furies 
were assuaged, and Pluto and Proserpine relented. 

The two most celebrated lyric poets of Greece are Anacre* 
on and Pindar. The odes of the former are festive and ama- 
tory, distinguished for simplicity and sweetness of language; 
those of the latter are lofty and heroic, and written in a style 
suited to the subjects. Some of the most sublime hymns of 
Pindar, according to Grecian history, especially those address? 
ed to the gods, are now lost. The odes that remain were com- 
posed on occasion of victories at the Olympic^ Isthmian, Py-« 
thian, and Nemean games. In union with the sublime concep- 
'tions and lofty manner of this prince of lyric poets, as he was 
called among the Greeks, that singular diversity and variety of 
measure is adopted, which relieve his odes from sameness and 
monotony, while still the harmony and music of his numbers 
are carefully preserved. Even in this diversity however there 
was something of system; and his manner is but ill represented 
in some of our English Pindarics, whose authors seem to think 
that the perfection of the ode consists in mere irregularity of 
versification, which in proportion to its extravagance attests 
their skill and ingenuity in this species of composition. It is 
unnecessary here to notice the hymns of Callimacbus and oth- 
ers; for a complete enumeration is not intoided. 

* It would be no less difficult to assign a time for the origin 
pf pastoral poetry among the Greeks, or any other people, than 
for that of lyric. The earliest occupations of mankind being 
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jBUch as presented before them, continually scenes of rural sim* 
plicityi employed in tilling their soil and tending their flocks 
and herds; we may well suppose- that in every species of poe- 
try there would be interspersed frequent allusions to pastoral 
life, and abundant drawings of the beautiful scenery that all 
witnessed and enjoyed. 

Deducing our rules from the ancient pastoral, they require, 
in this sort of poetry, simplicity, brevity, and delicacy. Some- 
thing also of plot seems to be demanded for a basis. But the 
interlocutors should be few, not too talkative, not formal and 
dull, neither grovelling, nor very elevated in their diction and 
allusions* In the application of these rules a certain latilude 
in their interpretation must be allowed for the different cus- 
toms and habits and general modes of thinking and speaking in 
different ages and countries. When shepherds were the found- 
ers o^empires, and intermeddled in all the learning and science 
of their times, we need not be surprised at occasional indica* 
tions of the knowledge they acquired. But, on the otKer hand, 
if Gesner or Fontenelle, or Florien should make the discourse 
of the peasantry of Germany or France savor of the knowledge 
of the statesman or the scholar, every rule of probabili^ would 
be violated, and their eclogues would be exposed to extreme 
ridicule and contempt. 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus are the principal Greek 
poets who excelled in pure pastoral composition. I have al- 
ready anticipated in a degree the objections that have been 
raised against Theocritus, who is styled the father of pastoral 
poetry. He has been blamed for indelicate and obscene ex- 
pressions, and for mingling in the discourse of his shepherds 
and peasants, who are supposed to be examples of the rusticity 
and ignorance of nature, sentiments of a lofty and refined de- 
scription. For his indelicacies there is nut, perhaps, a suffi- 
cient apology even in the customs and notions prevalent in his 
own time; but the incongruities that have been alleged against 
the discourse of the characters introduced, are such more in 
appearance than in reality, and may be accounted for from the 
circumstances already mentioned. The excellence of his Idyls 
i« demonstrated by the servile imitations, not only of Virgil, 
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but ako of modern poets, who have thus been, betrajred into 
absurdities which are less easily forgiven, than the poverty of 
genius evidenced merely by what is humble or trite, and not 
by what is altogether incongruous and misapplied* 

In merely descriptive and in didactic poetry, the Greciaa 
writers do not abound; and satire never became among them z 
distinct species of writing; being confined chiefly to dramatic 
compositions* Hence it is that Quintillian claims satire for 
the exclusive property of the Latin poets. 

Dramatic poetry did not, like the Epopee^ attain, to perfec- 
tion from the first effort of genius; but on the other hand had 
an humble origin, and a variety of gradations in its advance- 
ment. The feasts of Bacchus, Susarion on his stage, and 
Thespis in his cart are the beginnings of dramatic shews. 

Tragedy is supposed to have a date anterior to that of com- 
edy; but so little is known of its earlier stages, that iEsehylua 
is now called the father of Grecian tragedy* And when we 
join the Aames, Sophocles and Euripides to his, we have men- 
tioned th^se writers of tragedy that belong to the Grecian cla&- 
sics. 

An ingenious French critic has attempted to prove not on«> 
ly that the chorus, which forms so important a part of the an- 
cient drama, was set to music; but also that the dialogue in 
general, which was carried on in recitative, was supported by 
instruments* The chorus is assened by Hurd, in his disserta- 
tion on the province of the drama, to be the origin of the whole 
dramatic composition; but this is mere conjecture, and cannot 
be supported by direct historical proofs* 

The Grecian tragedy is distinguished for the dignity of its 
personages and subjects, and for the unity of its action* Gre- 
cian comedy on the other hand was, in its earlier stages espe- 
cially, remarkable for mean jests and low buffoonery* Critica 
upon the ancient drama have noticed three stages in the histo- 
ry of comedy among the Greeks* The earliest writers indulg- 
ed in the licence not only of exhibiting actual and well, known 
occurrences, but also of identifying them with living persons: 
and even the venerated name of Socrates was not secure against 
theatrical ridicule, when he himself was one of the audience^ 
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After this practice was interdicted, and the placers could no 
longer sport with real names, they contrived masks to resemble 
Utit features of those, whom they meant to attack. This is call- 
ed the middle comedy. But the evil in this way was so little 
ameliorated, that what was thus introduced as a substitute for 
the first, was afterwards prohibited. Thus deprived of every 
thing that could give vent to personal hatred, or satisfy the ma- 
lignity of mankind, it assumed another form from the hands of 
Menander, who confined it within the bounds of decency and 
morality, and received the appellation of Prince of the new 
comedy. 

We can more easily form an estimate of the tragedy of the 
ancients, than of their comedy. The action of the former hing- 
es for the most part on those passions which are common to 
our species: but comedy is more intimately concerned with the 
customs and manners of particular times and countries; and 
unfortunately so much has it been abused by writers of almost 
every period, that its tendency has seldom been to refine what 
is gross in manners, or to correct what is vicious in the moral 
sentiments and in the conduct of mankind. , 

I must here conclude this sketch of the history of poetry 
among the Greeks. A complete enumeration of writers in the 
different provinces of the poetic art has not been attempted. 
Much less could I comprise in so small a compass a critical ac- 
count of their works. But enough has been done to remind 
us that there is much to be admired in various departments of 
poetry among the Greeks, and much to be learned from the 
study of authors, who inhabited a once highly favored region 

^ * fTo be continued. J 
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JLIr. Campbell, in one of his dissertations preliminaiy to his ver- 
sion of the gospels, proposes an argument, which seems to him 
powerful if not conclusive, in favor of an intermediate state of con- 
scious existence between death and the resurrection. Whether 
there be such a state, it b not the object of this communication to 
inquire; since the result could be only speculation: and even if cer' 
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tunty could be obtained, the information would neither improve our 
faith nor animate our hope. But as the reasoning of Or. Campbell 
claims to be philological^ it may be worth while to inquire whether 
it is entitled to so much weight as its learned author atttibutes to it. 

His argument seems to stand thus.— The Hebrew word Sw(7 is 
used frequently in the Old Testament, and signifies the state of the 
dead. It is not synonymous with "lap, a grave or sefiulchrt^ because 
these two words are never confounded with each other in the ver- 
sion of the LXX, and because the expressions of great depth, which 
are frequently applied to it, are inapplicable to a mere sepulchre or 
grave. This word SyWD is almost invariably rendered by the LXX 
«^««. Now the idea which .the Jews annexed to this term was that 
of a receptacle for departed spirits. This word aim is used eleven 
times by the writers of the New Testament, and we must suppose 
that they used the word in its ordinary acceptation. Besides, that 
the same idea ought to be aiRxed to it as to the corresponding term 
in the Old Testament, is plain from Psalms xvi. to. "Because thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell, (tic Hh) neither wilt thou suffer 
thine Holy One to see corruption.*' To this passage, quoted in 
the very words of the LXX, St. Paul adds, Acts ii. 31. "his soul* 
was not left in hell, neither did his flesh see corruption." Here, 
from the antithesis of the two causes of this sentence, it is plain, 
that «^«< was as truly the soul's destiny after death, as corruption 
was the body's. We learn too in the Apocalypse, that "death and 
hell («^9$) shall be cast mto the lake of fire." i. e. The death 
which consists in the separation of the soul from the body, and the 
state of souls intervening between death and the resurrection, shall 
be no more. The word klvi^j then, though rendered by our transla- 
tors hell in every instance except one, in which it is rendered ^rore; 
should never be translated either, hell or the grave ^ but Hades: that 
is, the place of departed spirits between death and judgment. 

As the principal object of Dr. Campbell in this dissertation is 
not to prove an intermediate state, it is perhaps difficult to separate 
his reasoning upon tiiis subject from the main design of his dis« 
quisition: but this, it is apprehended, is a correct outiine of his ar- 
gument, which he has filled up with much ingenuity ai^ delightful 
allusion. 

To begin with the word SlW, which is the comer stone of his 
iiypothesis. It is so far from being credible that the Jews annexed 

• GriesbMh does not admit the words S '^vx?i «<^v" into his text. 
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to this word the idea of a receptacle where the soul remained after 
death; that they appear to have had no distinct notion attached to it. 
It is a term, which seems to express vaguely and indeterminately 
the 8 fate qf the dead. The word ulmy by which the LXX render 
it, is also used in rendering the expressions HID Sir, the shadow of 
death; 113 '33K, the stones of the fiit^ and HDll, sUente, This vari- 
ous use of the word «JVk of!ei*s a strong presumption against its 
conveying so definite an idea as the hypothesis supposes. SiKBr is 
translated by ii'm in the version of the LXX sixty times in the ca« 
nonical books of the Old Testament; and the indistinctness of its 
meaning appears from the following circumstances: 1 . Not only the 
soul of man is said to descend into it, but those luxuries and sensu- 
al gratifications, in which it delighted. "Thy pomp is brought 
down to the grave," (f ($ ihi) says Isaiah, "and the noise of thy viols: 
the worm is spread under thee, and the wonns cover thee." 2. It 
is the word «Jik, which is. rendered by our English translators 
"hell," in Jonah ii. 2. "Out of the belly of hell cried I." 3. We 
have a third example in Isaiah Ivii. 9. "And thou wentest to the 
king with omtment, and didst increase thy perfumes, and didst send 
thy messengers far off, and didst debase thyself even unto helL^* 
4. The sorrows of hell are spoken of, («^ivf$ i.iH) atid applied to 
worldly affliction. Psalms xviii. 5. 5. In Psalms ix. 17. we read: 
^the wicked sl^ll be turned into hell, (f /{ row i^itf) and all the na* 
tions that forget God." «^9« here appears to mean only destruc- 
tion. These examples are sufficient to show how little precision 
and uniformity there is in the signification of these words. Many 
eritics have contended that h)W is synonymous with 13p, a sefiul-* 
chre. This opinion appears to be successfully combatted by Dr^ 
Campbell, in the two arguments which have already been stated: 
1 . that these words are never confounded with each other in th^ 
version of the LXX; and 2. because we cannot suppose the ex* 
pressions of great depth, which are applied to Sixts^, to be applica- 
ble to a grave. Thus in Deut. xxxii* 22. God is represented as 
saying: "a fire shall be kindled in niine anger, that shall bum to 
the lowest hell** ((«$ et^a netrv,) "It is liigh as heaven, what canst 
thou do? deeper than hellj (^titvrtact JV rsiv n «e^«) what canst thou 
know?" Job xi. 8. But this reasoning, though conclusive that 
SiMV and 13p are not synonymous^ by no means proves that Sixv 
may not be rendered with propriety ^Uhe grave J* Indeed there 
appears to be no word in our language, which expresses the mean- 
VoUIV.No. 2. 48 
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ing of the Hebrew word with so much accuracy. The word grave 
conveys very different ideas, according as we annex to it the defi-^ 
nite or indefinite article. A grave can indeed mean nothing more 
than a place for depositing dead bodies;, but our expression the 
grave has acquired a different import: it does not mean, unless ap- 
plied to some particular grave, a receptacle for dead bodies; but it 
is an obscure and vague expression synonymous*with deaths or the 
state of the dead^ or, as Archbishop Newcome paraphrases, theju^ 
ture invisible world. We frequently speak of the secrets of the 
grave. No one imagines for a moment that we are speaking of 
the secrets of a hole in the ground: we are instantly apprehended 
to allude to the state of the departed spirit, and to the secrets of the 
invisible world. '<It is higher than heaven, what canst thou do? 
deeper than the grave^ what canst thou know?" is really not a 
harsh construction; and it is trifling with us to tell us of the sd>- 
surdity of saying: <^it is higher than heaven, \\ is deeper tl»n six 
feet^* Our word grave has been shown to have acquired a tran- 
sitive meaning; and the whole sentence is couched under a {^ain 
and familiar metaphor. The expression ^deeper than the grave" 
is equivalent to saying, ^<more unfathomable than the secrets of the 
dead." Thus it appears, that "the grave" and S)KBr are as nearly oC 
the same import as in languages so different and remote from each 
other, could be expected; and that there is as much reason for sup- 
posing them synonymous as hwD and klm. This would appear 
more closely by collating the passages, in which hiWSD is rendered 
«^w by the LXX- 

Dr. Campbell produces two detached passages ta support hi& 
favorite notion of Hades. The first is: "thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell, neither wilt tliou suffer thine Holy One to see corrupt 
tion:" the second is from the Revelation: "death and hell ^all be 
cast into the lake of fire." With regard to the latter of these, it is 
only necessary to observe, that it is but an ingenious adaptadon of 
the text to an hypothesis already assumed. As to the former, 
without giving up the opinion of some eminent critics, that this is 
an instance of repetition or parallelism, so common among the 
Hebrew writers; it will only be inquired what the legitimate con- 
clusion of Dr. Carapbeirs whole argument would be, if all his pre- 
mises were allowed. It could be nothing more than this: that «i^ 
"^ means the intermediate state of the soul between death and judg- 
ment. This is a conclusion hardly worth the preparadon of so ranch 



critical apparatas. . Uolesa judgment immediately fellows death, it 
is plain that the aoul must be in an intermediate state; else we are 
iiot raised, but re-created. The only question is, whether this state 
be a state of cons<uousness. Now it is evident, that the idea which 
was af&xed to ^Kt7 not only did not imply consciousness, but abso^ 
lutely excluded it. ' This will appear by examining the following 
passages, in which ^iMer is rendered invariably by ai'ni* Isaiah 
xxxviii. IB. ^'Forthe grave cannot praise thee, death cannot cele- 
brate thee, they that go down to the pit cannot hope for thy truth." 
Psalms vi. 5. '^For in death there is no remembrance of thee; in the 
grave, who shall give thee thanks?" Isaiah Ixxxviii. 11,12. ^'Shall 
thy loving kindness be declared in the grave; or thy faithfulness in 
destruction? Shall thy wonders be known in the dark; or thy 
righteousness in the land of forgetfulness?" Ecclesiastes ix. 10. 
^^ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy migiit; for there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
whither thou goest.^* From these considerations it is believed, that 
it is better to translate a^tn in the New Testament universally ^the 
gravey' (for Dr. Campbell has clearly proved^ that it should never 
be rendered "hell") than to mar the simplicity of our sacred writ- 
jings by the introduction of a term borrowed from Paganism or Ju- 
daism; and whose signification is not more definite than that of the 
English word, for which it would be substituted. 

POETKY* 

The following fioem nvaa ftronounced be/ore the ^. B. K. Society 

at their last anniveraart/. 

GENIUS. 

U NusEn her efforts by her powers to bound. 
Grasping the skies, but destined to the ground; 
No cowering flight the aspiring Muse assays. 
Nor gives to lowly themes her lowly lays: 
The eagle's path, \vithout his strength explores. 
And eyes unblenched the sun beam as she soars. 
Thou wondrous charm, whose potent spell can bind 
The restless vigor of the immortal mind! 
Sun of that region— -where all bards belong— 
The **limbo paradise" of Milton's song! 
Felt even by apathy, revered by pride, 
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Whose rays may dazzle, but not cheeri or guide;^ 

Geniusl may lips untouched by thee proclaim 

Thy magic powei^— ^and thy more magic name? 

Yet do not wrong the bard, nor rashly deem 

His lofdest hopes are lofty as his theme. 

Genius may show, obedient to his call, 

Her upward flight, although no mantle fall; 

Reveal her form, though not bestow her Ere, 

And prompt the lay she will not deign to inspire. 

The linmer*s hand great Newton's form that drew. 

Could paint the eye that looked creation through; 

The wreaths by grandeur worn, mean hands haire twined; 

ven Bisset analyzed what Burke combined; 
Followed with jyondering gaze his gpiant tread, 
And sketched the seraph beaming o*er his head« 

To deck with flowers this empress of the mind,. 
To sound her charms and splendor, be resigned 
To bolder hands and worthier lyres; these laya 
Add not one n9te to swell the peal of praise. 
We hear no Syren, though of angel mould; 

And crown no idol, though it frown in gold. 

Q glorious days, when worth was worthy deemed^ 

And when mankind all were the things they seemedl^ 

When delving dulness, bending o'er his task. 

Confessed his impqtece, nor knew to mask; 

When well-earned praise by toil and labor came. 

And long and rugged was the path to fame: 

They've passed; but left their legends to declare 

That in our fathers' days such wonders were! 

In gardens, courts, praise now is seen to dwells 

Not in the shady grove or silent cell; 

Nor need the student <<quit his ease" to gain 

The fruits of labor and the prize of pain. 

Let mad excess quench virtue's slumbering fire;^ 

Boeotian poppies lull each high desire; 

Enough, if Genius rear her crest sublime. 

Atone for ipdolence and plead for crime. 

Is this the fame whose height allures the eye„ 

Laborious merit passed derided by? 

O prcQious counterfeit! degrading risel 
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How poor in value, yet how rich in price! 

Praise which eccentric dulness may attain. 

And art and impudence conspire to gain. 

Lo, yonder train! composed of show and pride; 

Giants in trifles, dwarfe in all beude; 

Whose tinsel splendors on the surface glow:-— 

Are they not jewels, since they sparkle so? 

And all that tasteless, rustic, rusty rout. 

Are surely diamonda-^they're so rude without! 

Whence is this canker of our fairest bays? 

Whence springs this eager thirst for worthless praise? 

From false oi^nions, urged with senseless rage: 

That make a monarch what was meant a page; 

Divorce applause from worth, and worth pervert, 

And weave their crowns for fortune, not desert. 

Who turns from Etna to the solar beam? 

From foaming torrents to the healthful stream? 

Thus grandeur, though in terrors, we admire; 

And spurn the honors we may all acquii'e. 

Such, genius, is thy praise; thus proud thy claim; 

O weak foundation of a spurious fame! 

What strange then, if we grasp what's easiest won? 

Nor buy with labor what we win with none? 

Yet speak, ye votaries of this wizard power; 
Define the fearful ph^tom you adore! 
That all within, without, around, invades; 
That haunts our closets, penetrates our shades. 
Gives the base splendor, and the worthless pricey 
Ennobles folly, canonizes vices 
That still as power permits, or fortune crowns. 
Is bright in smiles^ or terrible in frowns; 
Now, bathed in hues of heaven, a seraph glows, 
And power, and fame, and wealth, and worth bestows;* 
Now shrouds in gloom its dimly-imaged form. 
Glares through the clouds, and wails amid the storm. 
$ay;*-can it lull their throbs of wounded pride, 
Who at its bidding toiled— and toiling died? 
Can it to life, and joy, and hope restore 
The breast it bid enjoy and hope no more? 
Efface the furrows ploughed on vutue's cheek* 
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And heal the heart itself has forced to breaks 
Soothe the sick pang) repress the extorted groan 
When wildered reason totters on her throne? 
Can it recall the fire of fancy fled? 
Preserve the living or awake the dead? 
If so— then bid its boasted beams illume 
Poor Collins* madhouse or sweet Tasso's tombi 
Where Logan lingered, Mo Diarmid pined. 
And their last labors with their life resigned; 
Where keen regret and disappointment sleep; 
Where wounded feeling has retired to weep; 
There bid it shine— display its mockery ther&— 
The haunts of genius, famine, and despair! 
It cannot now restore the forfeit paid; 
Nor build the ruins that its madness made. 

How dark, yet dear, the page to memory's eye; 
Where genius drooped, or triumphed but to die! 
How sad the task, to trace the heirs of fame 
Through toil and want, through anguish and through shame; 
And view those victim-conquerors of fate. 
Lovely in suflenng and in ruins great! 
Pause we to gaze upon these spirits high. 
Admire their worth, and mourn their destiny. 
Lo, at imaginations bold command, 
Three mournful forms in shadowy order stand! 
The eye, where feeling's purest beam was given, 
Is fixed on earth, or tearful raised to heaven; 
The cheek, once flushed with hope, is marble now; 
And the sad cypress droops around their brow. 
What untold cause thus bows these forms sublime. 
Their splendor dims, and does the work of time? 
Why that alternate glance of gloom and care. 
That vice and wretchedness alone should wear? 
Alas! with aching heart shall memory tell. 
They loved what virtue loved— and loved too well! 
Not theirs the rugged firmness, that reviles 
In turn for scorn; that suffers and that smiles; 
Their gentler spirit and their finer form 
Shrunk from the blast and broke beneath the storm. 
Who first appears? the wandering eye betrays 
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The maniac bard of England's happiest days; 

Who each extreme of bliss ^nd anguish knew. 

The child of fancy--and its victim too. 

With cruel fondness, at his natal hour, # 

Genius infused her fervor and her power; 

But gave no guide to counsel or restrain; 

His fervor rashness, and his powers his banel 

* O &tey to Homer's ughtless bard's allied! 

She gave the light of song, and quenched aU light beside^ 

He toiled, endured, and hoped, till hope was dead, 

Till thought was agony, till reason fled. 

Remembrance oft shall haunt with awe the spot. 

Where frantic Collins raved— *and was forgot; 

Where his wild shriek, or sullen, phrenzied moan, 

Mixed with the pealing organ's vesper tone: 

The wreck of feeling still would linger near. 

To catch the sounds its childhood loved to hear. 

Sweet bird of Albion! thy too fragile wing 

Was formed for gentler skies, for ceaseless spring; 

Yet was thine ardent weakness doomed to fly 

Through wintry winds, and brave a stormy sky; 

Till to the ground thy &ded form was bom, 

Thy bold notes silenced, and thy plumage torn! 

Known by his modest yet majestic mien, 

Next nature's simple moralist is seen. 

The Christian's meekness and the poet's fire. 

With blended charms his every look inspire. 

Poet of Olnbt! thine was not the fate 

To cringe to greatness, or to court the great; 

To feel by want thy soul's warm current checked^ 

Or brave the colder winter of neglect; 

But pure and ardent as thy deathless page, 

Thy virtues cheered thy peaceful hermitage. 

Yet there were hours to wring thy maddening brow. 

When vice and penury would not be as thou! 

When fancy's cruel light could only show 

Terror's dark frown, the haggard form of woe. 

The tenderest flowers yield soonest to the stroke; 
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The finest texture is the easiest broke. 

The cataract roaring from some rock's rude h^ght, 

I)isplays the rainbow ere it rush from sight; 

So o'er the tide that bore thee to thy doom, 

Thy virtues beamed, and triumphed o'er thy tomb. 

O need I now that pensive youth to name, 

Whom toil and sorrow gave a mournful fame? 

Like the dim form by Virgil's hero seen, 

Mark what he is— and what he would have been. 

Not in the grave, thou noble, gentle shade! 

While virtue lives, thy memory shall be lud^ 

Congenial souls shall to thy tomb repair, 

And kindred Genius chant thy requiem ^there* 

A fatal glory. White, was thine to attain; 

To cherish vsdn desire»— and find them vain; 

To bend beneath the weight that few could bear^ 

And taste the raptures fewer still could share. 

Short was thy path and rugged — ^to our eyes; 

But faith beholds it brightening in the skies. 

And must it still be so? must Genius still 
Be doomed to bear so large a load of ill? 
Still feel its rays oppressed by ten-fold gloom, 
And bring its jewels but to build its tomb? 
Ask if the wave must ebb, the space it flows; 
Ask if the thorn must still attend the rose! 
In tropic climes, the unfrequent zephyr roves 
On wings of incense through the spicy grovesi 
But the same power that crowns the teeming earth. 
Creates its scourge, and gives its monsters birth: 
The earthquake roars, the simoom fires the air, 
There coils the snake— and springs the tiger there. 
Why look to days long vanished? why reveal 
What murdered Cowley, and what ruined Steele? 
Their g^^us, destined to aspire in vain. 
Bestowed its transports— nor withheld its pain; 
It gave the floweret— but it broke the stem: 
It smiled on others— but it frowned on them! 

But turn we now from genius' hapless fate. 
To trace its errors, and its crimes relate; 
Still the same cause its double front will 8how> 



And lead to foUfrasit led to woe: 
The VMae s^ iaitteQce baniahed Burns's rest, 
That bound the penance-belt on Pascal's breast. 
In luckless hour, bard of the minstrers land! 
Was left the rustic's bx the poet's band. 
Better to hide ^ beams in night and gloom, 
Than light the flames that blind thee, and consume: 
More calm had been the life, more pure the breast, 
Of Buna unbnnored than of Bums caressed. 
Behold him iio#^*his lofty spirit bowed ' 
To the gross joys that catch the vulgar crowd! 
His lervor led him passion's wildering way, 
And flashed its lightnings o'er his stormy day; 
Yet if we trust hiniaeli^ through frenzy-driyen. 
The light that led astray was light from heaven.* 
, Needs not the muse with cautious steps to tread, 
And press no soil but where repose the dead; 
Where'er we turn, the same effect we find; 
Still the volcano leaves its track behind. 
Who can umnoved that titled poet view, 
Whose glowing pencil traced himself so true? 
The same wild feelings with each theme combine. 
And his own Harold breathes in every line. 
Who but must grieve, while virtue must condemn? 
So bright a lustre— «yet so false a gem! 
Byran! what strange extremes in thee allied. 
Lend to thy name their censure and their pride! 
Fertile of projects:— yet without a plan; 
A moody writer— but an ardent man; 
A tender bard— with worse than skeptics gloom; 
A fop in.Paris^— and a ss^ at Rome! 
Next view the minstrel Greece had loved to claim; 
The more than rival of Anacreon's fame. 
O shame! that taste. refined, that fancy warm, 
Which might have charmed, while nature knew to charm; 
Should yield their powers to pleasure's lawless away, 
Their efforts prostitute, their trust betray. 
With or^s base a ribald song mspire, 

* *«B«t yet the light that led astray 

Was light from heaveik'* The VUUn, 
VoL IV. No. 2. 40 



And mix pollution with the TeatiU** fire. 
There joined with Moore* to warm ^lis ka^uid tge^ 
Athenian Ida opes her spotless pagea 
Page, on wiiich Fielding^modest wightl might fvown; 
Which seTen-tomed Richardsoii had liluahedtoQHnL 
Yet what eccAntric course, what feierish dream, 
Can to this age of wonders wondrous seem; 
When epic rules from epc Southef shrunk. 
And spectre Murphy vanquiahed spectre Monk^ 
O that we here might pausel content, ift beat 
To tilt mith lance of straw at folly's cree&i 
No; still where genius leads, the muse must dimb; 
Must grieve at madness, must recoil at crime; 
Crime, that might well a sterner frown letftmf 
AndNwake to thunder the indignant lyre. 
Can pride of power no human object find 
To exert its ruffian energy of mind? 
Will it no laws obey, no limits own? 
Assail the skies, and threat the Etenial'a throne? 
Yes; such there are, by impious boldness driven, 
• Who give to Baal what they gained from beaveni 
Whose infant souls, unheeding of the rod, 
Peep from their cradles^ and defy their Ood. 
O for the pen, the royal fiend that drew, 
To Ferney's gage to give the honors due! 
Nought can be urged to palliate or atone; 
Not the poor plea of passion^^he had none. 
No nerve of feeling through his system ran; 
Malice and intellect composed the raan« ^ 

Yet from this cold black mass the tempest roarsy 
That heaves the ocean, and that rends her shores^ 
So Hecla blazes 'midst a waste of snow, 
When all is icy, dark, and horrible below. 
Thee, too, the enthusislsti virtue's frown severe 
Meets thee>— but pity melts it to a tear; 
Doomed for thine own another's guUt to share. 
Classed with that monstrous compound, named Voltaitv. 
How fiilsely classed! what various bounds divide 
Geneva's exile from the Frenchman's pride! 
^ This stole to crime with all the assassin's will; 
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That, frantic, mahed dike to good or ill; 

This trained in knaveiy's, that in pasaion's school*, 

This played the demoOi and that played the fool. 

Where, genius, now thy talisman of fame; 
Thine eye of rapture, and thy heart of flaxne? 
Thy trofdnes where? thy bannered pride unfurled, 
That flamed from fiir and lightened through the world? 
Where now the beams that charm, that guide, that save? 
They warm an adder— and they gild a grave! 
Yet .there are powers to nobler heights that rise, 
And shed on earth the inSuenee of the skies. ^ 
Not in their blazing path eccentric hurled, 
The wonder, gaze, and riddle of the world; 
With even speed diey Ufge their useful way, 
WUle glowing nature triumphs in their ray. 
Yes, there hgvt been: O, why should memory teli , 

The unearthly force of the now broken spell? 
Brother!* to thee was not the doom assigned. 
To charm, and parting leave no ttace behind; 
Still live the virtues by thy precepts given; 
The thoughts, first taught by thee to rest in heaven! 
While worth and genius love and reverence claim. 
Deep in our hearts we'll shrine thy ssdnted name; 
And mourn with vain regret, till sense be dead. 
The hope that's vanished and the dream that's fled. 



fiomefacU respecting a note to the Eclectic Jleview of the Jm^^ 
proved Fersion of the New Testament* 

In La Trobe*s translation of Crantz^s History of the Moravian 
Brethren, there is a note by the translator, which is copied as 
a note to the Eclectic Review of the Improved Version of the 
New Testament. It is as follows — 

<<Samuel Crellius was a Socinian and a leader of that party. He 
is still quoted as one of their strongest advocates; but the endless 
mercy of our Lord was also manifest in him. He not only rejoiced 
to see his daughters bow their knees to the Crucified; but he him- 
self turning to that Lord, called upon Him.as his Lord and his Gqd^ 

* 

^ Rev. J. S. Buek]i|in8ter« 



and found, at the letter e»d of Us IUn. nsii^omtMrn tatt in.tiw 

atonement by the blood of Jesus, apd wished that all hia booka 
could die with him. This has been testified, not onlv by hia 
daughtersi but by all who were with him before his end. ^fote 
by the iate Rev. B. La TVobe in Craniz't fiht. of the Mortnkm 
Brethrens p,30l. 

la consequence of meeting with this statement, the writer 
of the present article was induced to make some inquiries res- 
pecting its truth or falsehood, of Fr« Adr. van der Kemp, Esq. 
a genckman ey^ry way qualified to g^ve correct infarmatton on 
the aubject^ The* following is an extract of a letter from him« 

*^| do not hesitate in the least, ^ declare that note in the 
Eclectic Review without any truth. ' I am pcirsuaded I must 
liavc heard of Ae fact if it were as ia asserted* Venema^ who 
wnne against Crellios, and respected lrim«-^La Crene, who lov«« 
e4 him, aikbwaa hk constant correspondent, and bewuled hia 
crron<--4» is evidentft^m^their correspondence-^p-never suspect- 
ed it» Tin hia death, CreRius was a member and die patron 
of the congregation of the CoHegiants at Amsterdam, who 
were generally, unitarians. He went to their place of meeting, 
with his sister, every sabbath day, when they were the only re- 
maining members— and she proposed to serve their God at 
hooMi which he declined, full in hope of a revival-!-and he liv* 
ed till he did see die congregation increased a^n to seventy^ 
Thia I have been often told by respectable members of that 
congregation, who at that time could not suspect that CreDios* 
religious opinions would stand in need of their evidence. I 
know aD thia is negative proof. J shall therefore copy you the 
opinion of Bockius, whose orthodbxy as a trinitarian was, aa 
far aa I know, never doubted. He says-*- v^^In the JVboa liUe^ 
rarioy Hamburg, 174^, p. 703, there is a story that Crelliiis re- 
pented of his errors toward the close of his life, and gave dear 
proofs of unfeigned penitence. This, Paul Bergtr, archdeacon 
of Hermspruck, thinks not improbable, (see the same work for 
1748, p. 345.) because, while he was residipg at Amsterdam, 
Crellius, in the year 1731, informed him, that in consequence 
pf conferences with the celebrated Schaaft, his belief of aonae 
iopinions had been shakep, so that he was in doubt coiicemiirg 
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tbtn. But in the mric work for 1749,* pp. 92 and 480, we 
are assured that Crellius, to the last moment of his life, femain-i^ 
ed a unitarian. This, ako, his brother Paul has repeatedly 
declared to me. Stoscl} ia his history of the eighteenth centu« 
ry, which Jablonski ha;8 made the third volume of his ecctesi* 
astical history, p. 424, says— *I remember that Crellius, when 
I visited him at Amsterdam in 1743, and we conversed much 
on various doctrinea of Christianity, declared to me with softie 
warmth, that he did not adopt the system of Socious, but rath* 
er with his whole heart believed the doctrine of the aattsfaotion 
of Jesus Christ, in the sense in which it is taught by the Re- 
monstrants, and that he was persuaded that through Jesus- 
Christ all men would at some time be saved and delivered 
from the pains of hell. He added that he was certain that' 
there were now to be found few or no Socinians, properly sa 
called^' In Strodman's Europ. Litter. Jfana Ton. L p. ^t9d« 
Crellius himself thus writes — ^^I have at all times, as well among 
the unitarians as the remonstrants, taught the expiatory sacrifice 
of Christ, and my instructions have not been contradicted.'^ 
[Fred. Sam. Bock. Hist. Antitrin. Lips. 1774. Tom. I. Part 
I. pp. 167, 168.] 

^^Stosch, mendoned sbove by Botk, likewise says-— ^It seems 
to me to be asserted without good reason, that Crellius re* 
nounced his errors before his death.' Stosch was a trinitarian 
as well as Bock. His book is a college book, used in the 
Dutch academies as a text book in ecclesiastical history." 

I ought perhaps to notice that Samuel Crellius, referred 
to in what precedes, is not to be confounded with his great un* 
cle, the famous John Crellius, who was one of the Frajtres Po- 
)oni. 

# Gielliiit died it Ansterdaro May ISth, 1747. 



aiO Sketch of €iimTtdw^rk» 

£We insert die ibUo\dDg> at the request of a ^Ptty reepeetalile eofi«spoMefit, 
who lejoi— *1f this sketch descrre your approbstion, I shall be gnMed 
if yoa procure it a plaee^ under the article of lAteUigence* in the aezt 
number of the Repository. I am tired of copying it^ and m my opinioQ it 
would be a valuable work if well executedt**] 

For the Repository. 

SKETCH OF A DESIHED WORK- 

ManU and phy$ieal cauMet of the revolutionary MptrU in tie latier 
fiart ^f the eighteenth century^ ^th their firobabie itwe an both 
eontinentt, ^ 

"Ardua qac pulcra.** 

» 

Gevbral obaervations* (PrelimiDary.) 

Previous situation of Europe and America^ 1750. 
General sketch o/Eurofie since its invasion by the northern nations. 
Value and necessity of studying the annals>. recordsi balladS} 
romanzas) and other writings of the middle age. 
MstabHBhrnent of the Feudal eyatem. 

Its origin, extent} and ramifications, eren thrCmgh the church 
eslabUshmenta. Its nature, strength, means, advaatagdh abuses, 
consequences. Its partial overthrolr: Means$ communes, giklen 
corporations. Its consequences in various parts of Europe: me- 
diate, immediate; in England, on the continent. 

Henry VII. Ferdinand and Isabella, Louis XI. Henry IV. 
•Sully, Richelieu, Mazarin. ^ 

Parliaments, national assemblies, Cortes; Eng* France, Spwicu 
Origin, design, power, existence, fate. 
Corollarv. 

Humbling of the vassals; increase of power of the people^ in 
the cities, country. 
Meturrection of letters. Birth qfthe sfiirit qf inquiry* 

Its causes; Monasteries, learned Greeks in Italy: Lorenzo de 
Medicis: discovery of the Pandects. Effects; mediate, immc^te* 
Consequences; Italy, Germany, France, England. Lord Ba^ 
con, Newton, Leibnitz, Wolf. 
Reformation* 

Occasion, means, success. Its consequences; Italy ^ Germa» 
ny, France, England. 
J)iacovery ^America. Doubling of the Cape of Good Hopes Cir^ 
curonavigation of the globe. 
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CoMioiion. Itsimtttve. IswhattSffiBreatfromtheancteiits. Man- 
ner, ^ewsy consequences* 
C&mmere^» QolAt silver; banks; public credit; bills of exchange. 
Fiew of Eurofie under Loi^is XIV. XV. Cromwelli William IIL 
Anne* Louvoisy Colbert) Walpole, Alberoni. 
. State of refigion) morals^ sciences. 

Continent} papal power since the referaaation till the annihila* 
tion of the Jesuits. 

PopO) clergy, mendicantSf Jesuits^ Bepedict XIV. Clement 
XIV. Bocrbouy Anstriai Bavaria. 
• ProtestantSi hierarchy* 
Calvinists; Bern, Geneva, Holland. Calvin, Synod of Don. 
Lutherans; Denmark, Saxony, Brandenburg. 
England; Episeopacy, Puritans, Dissenters; prognostic. 
Toierance. Advocates, principles; continent; England; Locke, 

Noodt, Bayle, Barbeyrac, Goodricke. 
Moral Science§, Men of letters; views, bfTortS) success. 
General obeervattonB; with regard to religion, commerce, learning, 
politics. 
Civilians (Publicists.) 

Grothis, PufTendorf, Burlamaqui, Dif Vattel, Bynskershoek^ 
Conring, Heineccius. 

Ecclesiastic law; Erastua, Hobles, Thomasiu^, Boebmer, Ven- 
der Marck. 

Diplomatic history; 

Treaties of Monster, Nymeguen, Hyswlck, Utrecht, that of 
the Pyrenees, Tilsit. Prospect of a general solid treaty; its ba- 
sis. 

Mabillbn, Montfaucon, Muratin, Leibnitz, Datt, Vertot, Du- 
mont. 

^ General bent on the continent of Europe, to imitate French 
manners, fashions, language; admire their literature, and adopt 
their principles. 

Spirit of philosophising and levelling in Europe. Its spread; 
its disguises; France, Germany, England. 

Liberty of the press. Advocates, principles, abuses, means. 
I^ articular observationt. Typography, 8cc. 
JModem fihiloeofihy * 

Oeronamists, principles, views, methodical plans, means, suc- 
cess* La Rivere, Mirabeau, Vauban, St. Pierre; Ephemerides; 
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Cadastres Victor Amadous, 1733. Tloofn't day bocik» 
Encyclopedists. D*Alerabert, Diderot, fielretiiia, tee. 
Views, means, open, clandestine; zeal, intrigues, intoIeraiMe. 
Protectors; Frederic II. Catharine II. Leopold, 8cc. 
British share in the general corruption; Bdliagbroke, Hiraie, Itc 
Generality of the revolutionary seeds in both contifieiits; proofs. 
Stupendous effects above human conception; prooito 

Parucular consideration of the principal hotbeds; America, 
France; their peculiar influence. 

Corollary. Proofs of an overruUng Providence. 

Diffusion of incorrect information among the lower cfauses in 
the cities, without an adequate counterpoise of an improvement 
in morals. 

Prevalence of political disquisitions and discussions. Stiidy of 
antiquitieb; first national, then ecclesiastical, civil. In every couii« 
try; followed by that of natural history, natural rights of men, 
origin oF sodety, government, &c. 

Montesquieu, Rousseau, Turgot, Mably, Condorcet, Adams. 

Knowledge of the British constitution on the contment; Locke, 
de Lolme, Sidney, Burgh, Price. 

Commerce; England, Holland^ France, North of Europe. 
Con9egii€nee4* 

Abuse of power; exertions to extend it; ContineBt>Eiigl«Dd« 

Loose principles in religion and morals. 

Sapping of the throne and church; confouncQng ranks, ridicul* 
ing orders. Proofs; England, Continent. 

Clubs (political) of the middle and lower classes;* mercenary 
writers; anonymous pamphleteers. 

Diminution of the pomp and splendour of royalty, replaced by 
a confidence in a numerous army. 

Standing armies. 

Origin, means, final tendency, without, within. Consequences 
4 on the mass of the nation. 

Liberty, population, commerce, agriculture, finances. 

Diminished influenoe of the clergy. Its causes, consequences. 
- nobility. ■ 

Corollary; dependence of both on court favor, through which 
even the shadow of an intermediate power between the king and 
his subjects was removed. 

Increased luxury and corruption of morals; proofs. 
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loBoleoce of the eommon people. 

General view of Europe in 1763. England, France, Pmssiat 
Ro^mt 8cc. 

Peace between the powers engaged in the seven years war. 
RtvoluOonary afiirii; its developements. 

Man— a rationalf social, moral being. 

Scholiom. 

Corolkuy. Progress of the human mind. 

Social compact; its basis, requisites, boundaries; unalienable 
righto safety of lifci security of property, civil and religious lib- 
erty. 

Theories to obtain and secure these possessions in the highest 
degsee of perfection to all the associated. Means, obstacles. 
Cmtiour of the Tableau. Its parts; executive, legtsladve, judi- 
cial; tribunal of correction. Their cement, ornaments, means of 
preservation; symptoms ofdisease, danger, remedies, crius, en- 
couragement, prospect* 
jRevohfHom. 

Geneva; preliminaries. 

Situation from the middle of thei eighteenth century. The in- 
tentiona yet good, the morals visibly dectining. Its causes, nieans. 
Factions; Aristocratic France, Swiss Cantons; mediation. 

Venice; Long unce in a state approaching dissolution; caus- 
es, means; annihilated without resistance. 

Genoa, Tuscany-— Leopold, Lucca, Sardinia, Lombardy, Sicily, 
St. Marino. 

Switzerland; dissensions; civil, religious. Depopulation; caus- 
es, consequences. French influence; dismemberment; mediator- 
ship. 

Denmark; revolution in 1660, Acta Regia, present situadon. 

Sweden; dissentions, origin, Vergennes; revolutions, Suder- 
manland, expulsion of Gustavus, Bemadotte. Peace with Eng* 
land. Acknowledgment of Ferdinand VII. of Spain. 

Coraica; struggle, conquest; PaoH, Marboeuf. ' * 

Poland; dissidents; confederates, views; mediating powcra; par- 
tition 1793. 

Catharine II. Frederic II. Maria Theresa. 

Revolutionary trial, Kosciousco, issue, 179S. 

Progress of the revolutionary spirit among crowned heads. 
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Pretext of resuBciutiiig the i«f»iil>lMn •£ Gmooe. CiUhlume IL . 
}o«eph IL Siusia» Tartars* 

Prognostic. Project of an armed neutrality^ its confifyimif 
birflif and deatb. 
lUvQlutianary •fdrii in Amerka^ 

First congress in Albany, 1 f 54. A fifidartf n^Beamtariw gov- 
eminent in embryo. Causes, pretended, remotOi ocitisiottali efi- 
cient Origin, progressi views of both parties. Gnsat BiitaiDy 
North AmprioA. 
Frm^^tf HaUfrndp 

Situation of France. 

Louis XV. ppmr of f he crown* pariianMmUb owMtkiii cans- 
«S9 lawyersi (gens de robe») iettres do oachet* Vtisttone*. 

Fioaiiees- Henry IV. Lpuis XIV, XVI. teUy» Ck>lbert, Ifeo 
kur. C wses of their deraBgementy naeaM of Dedreia, iaaue^ 

CLat^ys aituatioti, araUiisbop of Aix; Autiin» Tpnlouae; tsltr^ 
atioo edict of 1766. 

Nobilky, numerous; Due's D'Epemon, SuUyi Henry iV« P»* 
digrees in the royal library 1789; La MaiaoH da Hioy^ battles of 
L^fflt» Rfuicoux, 

Lttvufiotts indolence* 

Enoi^liiofis ciril Uat» golden booki piofigaiity of the cMttt» prin* 
908, i^iQiAl^a* cupidity of the courtitrai isflueiico of woneai pa- 
sillanimity of the best of the commonaky ia the hagimiafAf the 
«09lest# 

Proiigacy of morals, in the capital; populace; atato «f the poHoe. 
Rein^dies, meana^ inefficacy from theiv want la oiMrgy^ pi^rle* 
ty, adeqyaey. 

Viewa of the court and nation at the beginning of the A«ori- 
oan reyoiution* 
Re^oluiUm t» HoUa^d, PreliimQajry obaervatilma. 

QUaation in 1700, 1748; Sudhoudemt, William IV, V. Lamis 
of Brunswick; ▼iews« 

Army; West India regiments; commereO) naTy> Axnsl^niamy 
VanBerckel 1766 — 1773; military jurisdiction, hiatoryt ^tlent, 
abolishment; Vander Capellen; Scotch brigade; Corv^s>abf^^- 
ment. Opposition, views, armed VQlanteorSfOrgaalxatiQiioSclabs. 
lUimited convoys, naval stores. Freneb ioflueoeo «nd intakes 
La Vanguion, Berengeri British^ Sir Joa^ Yorko. 
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Flw^rfoMil Mttjf wkh Nwlh Amcvica* 

The Scheldt; ptace bought bf money) adnaed* a&ared by 
France* 

Factionsy animosityi dreama as if Fnmce and Gfeat Bfitain 
conttedi disputed her alliancey while the only qilt Ation iraSf who 
should become their master* 
GmiMiiy* 

Weakness of its chief) power of its nkembersi imperial captu* 
lations-— vain fbrmularies, conTulsioosy symptoflfSt disaolutioni 
confederation of the Rhine, its aim. 
^ihitka^ Individnals; French^ Dtttclh Germany Poletf. Peace 
IbraS) American independeilcet Washingtoni federal eonstltutien) 
causes, morbid features, ture, prognostic. Its finances, Hamll« 
ton; the United States considered as a naval power, its history, 
its pvospeoti^ as a commarci^ its rcigalalioils; as a continental 
powers its prospects, intereMs. Its manufiiettti*iag exertions, 
pfospects, obstacles, Robert R« Livingston, Humphreys,- Cuetk. 
Shoals and beacons. Its literary state, wants, means* 
General view qfEurofte and America in 1783. 

Progress of the Dutch revofotiohH^Prussia, £ngland» Franee-— 
Stadholdirian, aristocratic^ democratic fections, vielrSs means, 
armsf issue, 1787; coup de grace, 1795; revekitlMary mumme- 
ry, death, moukeryyremotion of the carcass, burial, 1 Apr* 1810, 
RtvobtHtn in Franee, 1787L 

Assembly of notables, 1789; church establishment declared 
national pwperty; states gen^tul; national aaseuibly; double re* 
presetitatioB of the commons; dissension amoi^gtlie three tfrdei^; 
iuetuating policy of the court; reunion of the three orders in one 
deliberative assembly; exclusion of the third estate (tiers etat) from 
their usual meetings; natfimal assembly at Tennis court; oath, 
not to separate, lM the constftution was fbrmedj.issue^-^ 

Revolutionary progress, issue. 

Gruardliig, arresting, imprimniAg, beheading the king» fam- 
ily; general massacres, Paris, in the country. 

Constitution of 179S^ Gobety Arch4ii8faop of Pari» abjures the 
Christian religienV abolition of thd Christian aenu 

FaeCioBSr flMiilkins, mountaili) CHrondists, Jacobins. 
• Sanguinary government, Robespierre, 8co. vitteries, views, 
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means. Directoiy, coatulit emperor; coBqumtey mesnty eHi. 

Interior utuation of the empire^ external retatiain. 

Sweden, Denmark, Pmsua; war in 1813^13. 

Faiioi the Papal powers and hierarchy. 

Continent Papal, 1798; Roman republic; Pius VII| 1809; 
concordat, genius, yiews, final overthrow. 

Protestant Holland; abolishing the national churdh IT96* 

Sasony, toleration, edict. 

England, Hoadtey, Sec. diKenters, catholic question. 

Situation, internal, relative, at the peace of Tilsit in 180I» 
Alexander, peace with England, acknowledgment of Fentinand 
VII, war with Napoleon, treaty with Prusua, 1813. 
Bngland. 

Situation, constitution, house of Stuart, Hanover; powers— prid- 
ing herself in her strength as long she remains shielded bj 
Providence; war with North America, its cause, 1813, motivea» 
interests of both nations. 
Portugal. 

Internal situation, revolution in 1640, foreign relations with 
Great Britain since the treaty of John Methuen in ir03; with 
France since 1793; treaty of Madrid, 1801, 1804; Talleyrand's 
diplomatic engines, 1808; Junot^s invasion, flight of the royal 
&miljr, Braisil; conquests, expulsion of the French, issue. 

Bourbon race 'Of Faineants; dtuation comparative under Phi- 
lip IL with that of Philip V. Charles IV. internal, exteraaL 

Griefs, resources, Ferdinand Vli. Napoleon, atruggle» Lord 
Wellington, issue. 

South America. Revolutionary attempt in Peru, Inca Tupac- 
Amaru, issue; his execution in 1781; new insurrection in 18Q1 
in the plains of Riombamba, 

Caraccas, Buenos^Ayres, Carthagena, Mexico; situation in 
1813. 
Bff€tt9 an4 conMcquences in both hemispheres. 

Europe. French Empire, Continent, Great Britain. 

America. United States, South America, West Indies, 

Asia. Indostan. 

Africa. Slave trade, missionaries^ Cape of Hood Hope« 
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Gentrai Ot^ervaHmu, 

ReUgioDf maimerf » scM»ce8» commercei populAtion. 
CoDcluiioD) sitiiadoD in 18**. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 

JL HE General Court of Massachusetts has recently manifested 
a disposition to afford patronage to the University and Col* 
'leges in the Commonwealth^ honorable to the State, animating 
to the conductors of those seminaries, and highly satisfactory 
to all the friends of improvement* At the late session of the 
Legislature, Acts were passed appropriating to the important 
uses of those institutions, 16,000 dollars annually for ten 
years — 10,000 dollars to the University at Cambridge; 3,000 
dollars to Williams' College; and 3,000 dollars to Bowdoin 
College, to be paid out of the sums reserved to the Com- 
monwealth from the taxes on the several banks in the State. 
The proceeds of one quarter part of the sums thus appropri- 
ated, are to be applied to reducing the expense of instruction 
tp a certain portion of the students, according to the judgment 
of the Corporations of the respective Colleges* 

Overseer* of Harvard Unhersittf* 

Ah, Act was also passed for restoring the Board of Over* 
leers of Harvard College, and making an addition thereto, by 
which the Board ;s to consist of the Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Council, Sedate, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the time being, fifteen laymen and fifteen clergy* 
men elected from time to time by the Board, with the Presi- 
dent of the University:***-the Act to be in force, when assent* 
ed to by the Corporation and by the Board of Overseers, as 
established March 5, 1810* It is provided however that the 
Clergy who consdtuted a part of the same in March 5xh^ 181Q| 
shall contimie to be members as long as they retain their rela- 
tion to their several parishes* 

Rev* Hesxxiah Packard of Wiscassett is appointed to de- 
liver the Dudleian Lecture on the 2d Wednesday of May next* 



Trx BubjectB for the Bowdoin prize dbsertatadons ibf 
1814 are at follows: 

1. The importance of the doctrine of a future state. 

8. A critical ezaminatiod of those passages, from which it 
has been inferred, that the apostles beHeved the near approach 
of the day of judgment. 

3. The foundation and extent of the duty of submission to 
civil government. 

4. The importance of commerce, as a source of private and 
public weahh. 

5* The diiferent judgments of men on the morali^ of ex- 
ternal actions, shown to be reconcileable with the certsunty of 
moral distinctions. 

6. Causes of the diversity of national character. 

7. Comparative merit of andent and modem eloquence. 

8. The iEneid. 

9. Causes that led to the greatness of the Roman power. 

IOl Characteristics of the Greek language. 

Candidates will subscribe fictitious names to their disser- 
tations; subjoining their academic standing, as resident-grad* 
uates or under-graduates; and of what class. They wiU *!ac- 
company their dissertations with sealed letters, having the fic- 
titious names, subscribed to the dissertations, on the outside, 
and the real names within; which letiera will- be burnt ui«open* 
ed, except those of the saceessfttl candidates, whose names 
shall be em'oUed in the records of the Corporation and of Atf 
Immediate Government, and their prod^ictions be deposited lO 
the University Library. 

The highest premium is 230^ or the first medai— «tfae sec- 
end premium is S20, or the second raedsd. Four of each will 
be assigned, if so many dissertations of sufficient merit shall bs 
oikred; the comparison being made between the dtssertatioiis 
of those stvdentS) who are of the same college standing. 

llie perforftiances must be in the hands of the Ptesidcnt 
by the middle of June, 1814. 

The prize of twenty dollars, or the second medal, was as- 
signed to John t^orham Palfrey, a memher of the Sophomoie 



class, in July last^-^or a dissertation on the moral influence of 
history. 

Joseph G. Cogswell, Esq. has been appointed a Tutor in 
the Latin language, to supply the vacancy occasioned by the re- 
signation of Mr. Edward Everett, who has recently been or- 
dained over the church in Brattle Street, Boston. 

The number of Undergraduates at the beginning of tlie 
first tenn after commencement was as follows: 

Senior daas 64 
Junior 77 

Sophomore 74 
Freshman 86 
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SCHLEUSNER'S LEXICON. 

It is now more than a year since we expressed our expec« 
tation, that the prinung of this work would be immediate- 
ly commenced. We were then disappointed. But we had 
hoped in our present number to announce the commencement 
of the printing, and some progress in the work. In conse- 
quence, however, of an unexpected delay in procuring suitable 
Hebrew Q^s with the vowel points, it has not yet been begun* 
These tjrpes will soon be obtained, and the work will probably 
commence during ApriL Messrs. Cummings & HiUiard, and 
Whiting & Watson, are joindy concerned in the publication. 

It is in a great measure through the patronage of the Cor- 
poration of Harvard University, that the work has been under- 
taken. They have subscribed for 200 copies, and advanced 
their price. By this act of judicious liberality, they have ren- 
dered a roost important service to religion and dieological sci- 
ence. 

The price to subscribers for single copies, will be Sl2. 
And if the work should be well executed, to which end no 
pains or expense will be spared, it wU11>e a cheap book. 
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kewcome's barmont of thb evangelists. 

Professor Stuart of the Aodover Institutioo, hat Uned 
proposals for publishing this work* Harmomes of the Gos- 
pels are scarce among us, and their great utility to a theolog- 
ical student Cannot be doubted- 
Prof. Stuart in his prospectus says: — ^^^The most consider- 
able in modern times, are those of Chemnitius, Le Clerc, Mi« 
chaelis, Macknight, and Newcome.*' We are sorry to aee 
that he has omitted even the mention of that of Priestley, 
which we consider as * decidedly preferable to any other that 
has been published; though we think it capable of amendment. 
One of the main principles on which it is constructed, the abort 
duration of our Saviour^s ministry, We think defensible by very 
strong arguments; and of course reject the supposition on 
which Newcome's harm6i>y is formed, viz. that die ministry 
continued for three years.* That Professor Stuart, however, 
should speak with approbation of any work of Priestley's, was 
not perhaps to be expected. We think he deserves much 
praise for undertaking the present publication. Though we 
should consider the printing of the harmony of Priestley pre- 
ferable to that of Newcome, yet as the former is not at present 
to be expected, we hope he will receive every encouragement. 
One of the principal advantages to be derived from a harmony, 
the easy comparison of parallel passages, may be afforded by 
any one which exhibits the whole of the text, unless it be con- 
structed upon so absurd a principle as that of Macknight. 

The conditions of publication are perfectly liberal; but for 
these we refer to the proposals. ^^The presumption is that 
the price will not exceed two dollars in boards, and it is hoped 
that it may be afforded for one dollar and a half." 



LIBRART OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Four hundred and forty eight volumes were added to this 
Library during the year ending in September 1813. 

• See a teview of Carpenter's Chronology and Geography of the Hew 
Testament. Repository, vol. i. p. 434. 
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library of Harvard Unhersiiy^ 4Q1 

Hie u&e of the Library of Harvard University is extended 
with a liberality which we believe is almost without example, 
as it respects those of similar institutions. During the six last 
dxys of the week it is kept open, and all conveniences provid- 
ed for reading and consulting books, and making extracts from 
them. All literary gendemen are freely admitted. The priv- 
elege o( taking books from the library, which is not allowed in 
a great proportion of the public libraries in Europe, is extend- 
ed to a large number of persons, and is granted as widely and 
as liberally as possible, consistently with propriety. It has 
been lately given to settled clergymen residing within ten miles 
of Cambridge, and who have received an education at any Col- 
lege, or a degree at Harvard College. At the same time pre- 
cautions are taking for the preservation of the more scarce and 
costly works, and such as cannot be replaced. 

From the great value of this library, probably the most val- 
uable on oiUTv continent; from the circumstance of the scarcity 
am(xig us of many of the most important works that it contains; 
and from the ease with which access to their use may be pro* 
cured, it is of most important and .essential advantage to the 
literature of our country. Its preservation and increase ought to 
be objects of interest to all literary men, and to all' those con- 
nected with literature. We therefore feel confident, that our 
suggestion will be favorably received, when we remind all pub- 
lishers and pHnters, of the public benefit which would result 
from their presenting copies of all works which they may pub- 
lish to this library. It is a library whose value does credit to 
our country, and which on that account we should take pleas- 
ure in augmenting; and it is connected with our roost ancient 
literary institution, one at the present time highly respectable, 
and which has every prospect of increasing in importance. 
Those books which are sent to the library, will at once become 
known to a large body of literary men; and thus the private 
advantage of the publisher, as well as the public good, be in 
some degree promoted. We believe therefore that our sug- 
gestion will be attended to by a large portion of the gentlemen 
to whom we address ourselves. 

It is to be wished that this library should become a reposi- 
Vol.IV. No.2. 51 
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tory of all the original works published in our country wliich 
are of any value. The collection is at present veiy incompleCe. 
We trust therefore that what has been said,' will be thought de- 
serving attention by American authors* If duplicates were 
given, one for circulation and another to be retauned ill the fi- 
brary, there would be more complete security against loss and 
injury. All original works that relate to the history of our 
country are particularly desirable; — and &is though their ttze 
may be small; such as political pamphlets^ those rehting to ec- 
clesiastical history, century sermons, &c. &c Works of this 
character therefore, whether such as have been already pub- 
lished, or such as may be published hereafter, will be consid- 
ered valuable. 

We will again state our hope and belief that what we have 
proposed will be attended to; as it will be au easy nMeans of 
promoting a great public good. It is by similar means that 
some of the most magnificent libraries in Europe have been 
accumulated to their present size. The public library at Fnpis, 
which contains nearly a milKon of volumes, receives a copy of 
every new work published in France; and in England^ the Bod- 
leian library, that of the British Museum, liiat of the Royal 
Society, with some others, have copies of new books sent to 
them by the Stationers' Company, or by individuals, eidier by 
law or by courtesy. We request those editors of newspapers 
who feel an interest in the promotion of literature, to repoi^sh 
this article. 



THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC. 

Some apology is due to our subscribers, for the long inter- 
val which has elapsed between the publication of the present 
and last numbers of the Repository. Finding as we did that 
our subscription, which we had taken no recent measures to in- 
crease, was from various circumstances diminishing, and that 
our publishers did not feel authorised to give us much encour- 
agement for the continuance of the work, and discouraged and 
interrupted in our labors by other circumstances, there seemed 
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to be a tftcit undefBUmding among us^ that the present number 
abould be the last. Partaking of the senaibiltty which is com- 
mon to those whose pursuit of letters is one of their greatest 
sources of pride and pleasure, our pride was in some degree 
mortified, and our pleasure impaired, by finding what cost us a 
good deal of pains, to prepare} was so little valued by others, 
that diey took it but sparingly oflf our hands. While about to 
yield to these xheerless impressions, we were again animated 
by the favorable opinions and best wishes of many, whose praise 
we have every reason to value, and to believe sincere; and we 
are thus induced to make one more appeal to die public, with 
the hope that we shaU be encouraged to continue our labors. 
Certain it is, that we are no contenuvers of public opinion, 
Aough it is not always infallible; and we have reason to believe 
that much pwis has been taken to operate upon it to our disad^- 
vantage; but if we know ourselves, we are as much disposed 
to do something for our country towards the promotion of its 
best good in literature, and morals, and religion, as those who 
are more clamorous in their pretensions, and whose efforts arp 
aomedmes prospered by an appeal to the worst prejudices of 
die human heart. 

The editors of the General Repository and Review, hither- 
to few in number, have experienced no small gratification in 
finding many of our first literary men disposed towards a cor- 
dial cooperation in supporting the work. They have conse- 
quently been enabled to form a society for conducting it, com* 
posed of gentlemen of various professions and pursuits, and 
hope by this means to give it greater variety, and to secure for 
it a more extended patronage. 

The subjects of theology will, as heretofore, engage atten- 
tion, and occupy about as large a part of the work as in the 
present number and that which preceded. The members of 
the society now formed, all claim to be liberal Christians. 
They of course claim the free exercise of the right of private 
judgment; and diversities of opinion respecting questions of 
minor importance, cannot therefore but exist among them. 
Some of these may perhaps appear in the course of the publi- 
cation* What they believe to be true on subjects of morab, and 
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Christian ^octrinei no oye of them will fear to avow or defend^ 
however much the popularity of the work may be endaiig- 
ered* On the principle on which it has always heen conducfe- 
ed, they are willing and desirous, that it should aflbrd to every 
one, whatever may be his opinions, or however different they 
may be from their own, an opportunity for ^ fair hearing, if his 
manner of expressing them be decorous and manly. They do 
not believe that the free and unrestrained discussion which 
leads to truth on every other subject, will lead to error on the 
subject of Christianity. 

Miscellaneous literature, and reviews^ together widiartidea 

of intelligence, will occupy the larger portion of the work* It 

is to be remembered, that this work is the only one now eziat- 

ing among us, which, if its design be JiilfiUedj exercises any 

considerable supervision over the literature of our countiy. 

We have rejoiced to see the rapid improvement in the state of 

literature among us, and shall feel no small gratification if it be 

at all in our power to promote its progress* The voice of 

praise and the voice of censure are equally needed; and the 

former certainly not less than the latter; for our literary men 

have hitherto wanted almost every sort of reward except the 

intrinsic pleasure of their pursuits. The ofiice of conferring 

praise therefore will always be to us a most pleasant cme; and 

the task of inflicting censurei necessary as this often may be, 

we shall perform without any other fear than that of inflicting 

it unjusdy. In our reviews, we shall endeavour to^ve such 

an account of diflSerent works, as may oontain .information con* 

ceming them sufficient for those not particularly interested in 

their subjects, and as may enable those who are so to judge of 

their merit* 

We are desirous that our friends should not think it neces* 
sary, that their communicadons for the work should be always 
of considerable length; but that they should furnish us with 
any short pieces, on subjects of theology or literature, which 
may be interesting to the public 

I n a work conducted as the present necessarily is, some in- 
equality of merit is perhaps to be expected and pardoned. We 
have thus stated our intentions and wishes^ We feel no other 
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interest in the work than as liberal Christians, and as men at- 
tached to literature; but feeling this interest, it will afford us 
gratification, if it should engage so mvXh public attentioa and 
favor as may encourage us to think it worth our labor to con* 
tinue it. 

The next number will be published on the first of July. 



Our readers are requested to notice the following errata in 
the review of Mr* fingUsh'a publications and their answers, 
as some of them affect the sense* 

Plage 299, last line, for *he,* read Hhe.' 

301, line 9, for Hhese,' read Hheir works.' 
line J 7, dele ^the,' before ^assailants.' 

302, line 2, for 'view,' read *vein.' 
line 16, for ^facts,' read ^fact.' 

303, line 25, dele *the,' before ^opinions.* 

304, line 25, for ^farther,' read ^further.' ^ 

308, line 2, from the bottom, dele the comma after 

Scattered,' and put one after ^consternation.' 

309, line 16, for ^acquired,' read h*equired.' 
line 18, for ^dreamed,' read ^dreamt.' 

810, line 2, for *farther,' read ^further.' 

last line, dele *to.' 
3 11, line 12, for ^which,' read ^that.' 

Other Errata in this volume* 

Page 140, line 2 from the bottom, for^provincial,' read 'pro* 
visional.' 
144, line 17, for ^with that,' read 'with weapons.' 
272, line 18, for 'article,' read 'arch.' 

line 32, for '^ cosine A-fsine A,' read '^ sine A.' 

276, bottom, for '^,,' read '^,.' 

277, line 10, for 'Polygnometry,' read 'Polygonometry.' 
lin^ 26, for 'that loss,' read 'that the loss.' 

278, line 3, for 'and their,' read 'and then their.' 
280, line 22, for 'letter o,' read 'a letter.' 

Une 25, for 'mistake,' read 'mistakes.' 

line 32, for 'of quantities,' read 'of finite quantities.' 

327, for ^ars,' read 'peas.' 

337, nbte, for 'forty,' read thirty.' 
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